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“New Ways to Serve Fruits” 














Pineapple Layer Cake Reine. Bake a 
plain cake flavored with the peel of one orange, in 
three layers, Boil one and three-fourtlis cups of 
sugar and a half cup of water tillit threads; beat 
the whites of three egys to a stiff froth: und pone 
the boiling syrup over the eggs, beating al 
time till thick and creamy; d the layers bev 
this; cover with pine apple s. This rich, de 
licious cake is an e specially te mpling way to 
serve Libby’s P int apple, 
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) Libby's Peaches and Jelly. The fresh, 
1 sun-ripened flavor of Libby’s California r eachos 
td is especially tempting in this simple but @elicious 
J dessert. Bring to a boil the Re ach syrup, one 
f cup of sugar, ate mspoonsey of lemon ae Add 
) half an ounce of gelatine dissolved in half a cup 
\ of cold water. Strain, cool and pour over the 
} Peaches; chill and serve with whipped cream, 


Published by request 


Pears Florentine. Serve this dessert and your parties will be 
popular. Remove the juice from Libby’s Bartlett Pears. Sprinkle 


the pears with chopped almonds, and put a bit of citron in each, 


Bake a round custard and pile whipped cream in the center, banking 


the pears around it. 

























Libby’s Cherry Cobbler. 


Rub half a cupful of butter 
into one and one-half cups of 
flour, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder 
and a quarter of a te aspoon- 
ful of salt. Add milk to 
make a dough firm enough 
to lift onto a floured board. 
Bake in two square layers 
for twenty minutes. Spread 
whipped cream and the pitted 
cherries between and on top 
of the layers. 


VER since Libby’s new recipes began appearing in 
the magazines, thousands of enthusiastic letters 
have poured in asking for yet more new recipes, 

especially for attractive ways to serve the delicious 
Libby fruits. 

At last, in response to these requests, Libby’s chefs 
have originated special fruit recipes. A number of them 
appear here — more have been published in a book just 
off the press. Send five cents for your copy of “ New 
Ways to Serve Fruits.” 

In these new recipe$ Libby’s chefs have worked out 
the best ways to accentuate the fresh, sun-ripened flavor 
of Libby’s fruits—to make them taste more perfect, 
more exquisitely delicate and delicious. 

Try these new recipes. You will be amazed to find them 
so inexpensive yet so delicious. Send for your book today. 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 235 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M‘ Neill & Litby of Canada, Limited 
45 E. Front Street, Jorunto, Ont., Canada. 
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== ERHAPS no article in home furnishings is selected with such care, thought and deliberation 
as a rug. And it is equally true that no article receives so little worth-while attention after it 
f comes into the home. Sweeping, or at the best, vacuum cleaning, must suffice while almost 

4 everything else not only is dusted but kept as bright as new with soap and water. 
Most people hesitate to clean rugs because they think the work requires special skill and secret methods. 
This probably is true if the rug is dirty through and through. Usually, however, only the surface is 
soiled. Then, as with numerous other seemingly impossible tasks, the cleaning can be done at home as 
often as necessary without professional help and at nominal cost by the judicious use of Ivory Scap. 


To Clean Carpets and Rugs 

Sweep thoroughly. Then, beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soap 

Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at atime. Scru 

vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged ruler or 

a piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. 

Work with—not against—the nap. Use water sparingly. 
No matter how delicate the colors may be, this treatment can do nothing but restore them to their original 
beauty. For water, used sparingly as suggested, will not injure them, and Ivory Soap cannot harm any- 


thing that water itself does not harm. 


IVORY SOAP. .... o.... -QY9i0% PURE 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


A‘ this time of the year the greatest 
battles are being fought behind the 
front, in the shops, mills and mines. 
Nineteen eighteen will in all probability 
decide the issue of the conflict, and the 
results of the 1918 cam- 
paign depend largely up- 
on the amount of effort 
that will be put forth in 
American industrial es- 
tablishments between now 
and May. As big an army 
as can be transported to 
Europe next spring and kept in supplies 
there is now undergoing training. 
Whether all of this army will go depends 
entirely upon the quantity of equipment 
and upon the amount of tonnage that 
will be ready for it when the time comes. 

In other words, the issue of Democracy 
versus Autocracy is now squately up to 
American labor and American employers. 
If they can speedily settle their peace- 
time disputes, recognize the fact that the 
country really is at war and settle down 
to persistent work, to a perfect coordi- 
nation of effort, all will be well. If they 
don’t, if the hubbub, the dissension, the 
fighting and squabbling of the fall months 
continue, either the federal government 
must take strong measures to bring the 
factions to their senses or a large part of 
the initial million soldiers will stay on 
American soil until next fall. 

It does not pay to be an ostrich. We 
might as well face the fact that the full 
amount of heavy and light artillery, of 
airplanes, of rifles, of reserve uniforms 
and shoes, not to speak of grenades, 
bombs, trench mortars and a thousand 
other accessories needed by an army of a 
million men is not now on hand and will 
not be ready for many months. Whether 
these things and the ships to transport 
them will be delivered on time depends 
principally upon the influence of the 
American bolsheviki in the ranks of both 
labor and capital. 


U Uv 


A‘ the present writing the outlook for 
industrial harmony and_ codpera- 
tion on the Pacific Coast is as bright as 
the interior of a Kansas cyclone cellar on 
a winter evening. Though the copper 

miners have returned to 

work and winter has ended 


Why Be 
a Fool 
Ostrich? 


Plucking = fighting in most of the 

ogging camps, the metal- 
the War working — establishments, 
Eagle the backbone of war in- 


dustry, are in a state of 
froth from San Francisco 
toSeattle. And the principal bone of con- 
tention that is delaying superimportant 


war work is not exclusively a question of 
wages and hours; rather it consists of the 
unions’ attempt to make use of the na- 
tion’s need to gain what they could not 
obtain by their own unaided strength, the 
“closed shop.” Incredible as it may 
sound in these days of world-wide man 
shortage, the demand for a_half-holiday 
on Saturday was presented by the union 
leaders with a straight face and gravely 
debated. But the principal obstacle was 
the union leaders’ demand for the 
“closed shop.” 

Briefly, it is an agreement under which 
the employers are compelled to discharge 
any man who refuses to join the union. 
In addition, the employer agrees to use 
only ‘fair’ material, supplies and parts 
that have been manufactured in other 
closed shops. Furthermore, under the 
“closed shop” the business agent of the 
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PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Unleashing another greyhound of the seas. 
The destroyer Caldwell is launched 
at Mare Island, Cal. 





union has access to the premises at all 
times and he sees to it that an endless 
number of union rules and regulations is 
strictly enforced. But the principal 
object of the “closed shop” is the em- 
bargo on “unfair” material, thereby 
forcing non-union or “open” shops 
either to sacrifice valuable business or 
else to become “closed shops” in turn, 
thus establishing another link in the 
chain that aims at the complete union- 
izing of all industries. 

The “closed shop” is not the goal it- 
self; it is only a means to an end, the end 
being higher wages and shorter hours. 
It is one of the tactical implements of the 
union ore: inizers, and they are endeavor- 
ing to use it to fortify their position. 
Expressed very bluntly, the insistence of 
the union leaders upon the “‘closed shop” 
means that organized labor on the, Pacific 
Coast is plucking the War Eagle’s wings 
in order to feather its own nest. 
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N San: Francisco the “closed shop” is 
an old familiar story, but it was not 
conceded by the employers in any other 
Pacific Coast city. During the last two 
years, however, the unionization of 
Seattle has gone forward 
with gigantic _ strides 
largely because of the at- 
titude of one firm of ship- 
builders, the Skinner & 
Eddy Company. This 
concern, a frail child two 
years ago, foresaw the im- 
pending ship shortage and early in 1916 
proceeded to gobble up Norwegian con- 
tracts at fabulous figures. At the same 
time the partners closed long-term con- 
tracts for the delivery of steel at prices 
that seemed recklessly high then, but 
which were overtaken by the rising 
market and left far behind almost before 
the ink was dry on the documents. 
Having high- priced contracts and low- 
priced steel, the firm’s principal need was 
skilled labor. So the emissaries of the con- 
cern went still-hunting, using ever higher 
wage offers as their lure. They raided 
the older shipbuilding plants of the Pa- 
cific Coast; they invaded the shipyards of 
the Atlantic Coast; they raised the scale 
until six dollars was the minimum for 
eight hours of almost any kind of labor; 
they conceded the closed shop; they ac- 
ceded to almost every demand of the 
union. They could afford to yield. Low- 
cost steel and high-priced foreign con- 
tracts left a profit that justified any 
means to obtain and hold skilled labor. 
Unfortunately a great many other 
shipbuilders, especially the multitude of 
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How Western W omen Do Their Bit 














HE dear girls cant all blossom out in 

becoming Red Cross uniforms, but the 
ones on this page don't seem to mind. Some of 
them are learning the reilroad business; others 
are working in munition factories, but they 
are all trying to serve their country even to 
the extent of wearing overalls. If the war 
lasts much longer, overalls promise to become as 


popular as the hobble skirt was once upon a time 
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new plants established eight and ten 
months, did not have this wide margin of 
profit. They contracted for te and 
other supplies at top prices, but their out- 
put was taken over by the government at 
government prices. Between the rising 
cost of labor and material and the de- 
creasing prices for the finished product, 
these nee had to face an ugly sit- 
uation. 

And there was the host of plants mak- 
ing tractors, oil engines, trucks and other 
war supplies which found themselves in 
the same dilemma. Unless they con- 
stantly raised the wages of their best 
mechanics far above the unton scale and 
kept on ratsing them, their organization 
would be disrupted by the raids of the 
two or three shipbuilding concerns whose 
wohts justihed excessive labor costs. 
f they did not meet the competitors’ 
offers, their best men would quit. Many 
of them did quit, whereupon the losing 
concerns proceeded to do some raiding of 
their own, going into garages, sheet- 
metal works and small repair shops with 
offers of higher wages for the best men. 

For the first time since the days of gold 
skilled labor had cornered the market 
and was making the shorts pay. And 
the leaders of the unions saw their chance. 
Portland and Los Angeles were still hold- 
ing out against the “closed shop.” By 
denying the Puget Sound and the San 
Francisco markets to the “open shop” 
slants, Portland and Los Angeles could 
ye as completely unionized as San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle. So the “closed shop” 
became the dominant issue in the d 
mands of the unions. 
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T the time of writing the labor 

troubles in the Pacific Coast ship- 
building industr, were in the hands of a 
government commission for final adjust- 
ment. Suppose this commission settles 
wages and hours on a 
basis satisfactory to both 
sides, but decides against 
the “closed shop,” and 
suppose further that the 


C- 


Applying 
the Draft 


to Labor unions, urged by their 
leaders, reject the adjust- 
ment, insist upon the 
“closed shop” and strike. What can the 
government do under these circum- 


stances? 

Under the principle laid down by Con- 
gress in the as eight-hour law for 
railway trainmen, the government has 
the right to fix the conditions of employ- 
ment in any industry vital to the welfare 
of the nation. ‘This right, upheld by the 
Supreme Court, includes the power to 
decrease wages as well as to raise them. 
By virtue of the mass of war legislation 
the government has acquired the power 
to commandeer plants, to fix the prices of 
necessities and to draft every ablebodied 
man into the army where he may have to 
offer his life in the service of the country. 
By virtue of this legislation the farmers, 
the coal producers, the steel makers, the 
sugar manufacturers and many others 
have been compelled to accept prices far 
less than they could obtain in the open, 
competitive, unrestricted market. 

Without additional legislation — the 
government could commandeer the 

lants, arbitrarily fix a schedule of wages, 
ours and working conditions and oper- 
ate the yards without paying the least 
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attention to the union representatives. 
The government could arrest and send to 
the penitentiary any man advising an- 
other man to strike, as this advice would 
be giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Finally the government could draft the 
majority of the shipbuilders into the 
army and send them back to work in- 
stead of putting them into the trenches. 
‘There is scarcely anything the govern- 
ment cannot do these days, but will it 
really use its enormous power against 
organized labor? 

So far the government has cautiously 
and wisely refrained from using com- 
pulsion, In fact, the government has 
shown far less promptness, vigor, fore- 
sight and decision in handling the labor 
problem than it displayed in attacking 
the food question, price-hxing, conscrip- 
tion and railroad control. 
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STRIKING example of the goverr- 

ment’s lack of organization, fore- 
sight and decision in the handling of the 
labor problem is supplied by the telephone 
strike about to break on the Pacific Coast 
as these lines are written. 
The telephone wires are 
the nerves of modern busi- 
ness; if they are clogged or 


Wanted: 
A Firm 


obstructed, the entire 

- : : 
Policy complicated — mechanism 
must of necessity slow 


down. The instrument 
that brings the entire country instanta- 
neously into every. oflice, that makes the 
Seattle shop the next-door neighbor of the 
Pittsburg mill or the Montana mine, 
has grown to be as necessary a part of 
every-day business life as the typewriter 
or the cash book. For more than a 
month this indispensable adjunct of 


commerce and industry was threatened 
with completé paralysis, yet the govern- 
ment did not move; even after the strike 





Four “walking delegates” of the Far Western hello girls’ union. 
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had been postponed at the last moment, 
the government did not interfere. Ap- 
parently Washington was serenely un- 
troubled, unconscious of the fact that a 
most important strike was imminent in 
the tall timber and the wild woods of the 
woolly West. 

And this indifference persisted in the 
face of the disaster produced in Italy by 
the lack of munitions, of steel, coal and 
food. At a moment when every man’s 
full energy, every producer's full efh- 
ciency was needed as it had never been 
needed before, the government seemed 
unaware either of the imminent strike or 
of its effect on the Far Western industries. 
The only thing it did was to exclaim in a 
preoccupied, impatient tone: ‘Be good 
now, boys! Remember we're atwar. Don't 
do anything rash. All right, Mr. Hoover. 
Just one moment,” which of course did 
not impress the parties to the dispute. 

The same temporizing, the same drift- 
ing and shifting 1s noticeable in the solu- 
tion of the problem presented by the lack 
of spruce for airplane construction, Our 
own and Allies’ needs exceed 10,000,000 
board feet pet month; the cut barely tops 
2,000,000 feet. Strikes and the general 
labor shortage caused the deficiency in 
the cut. And what does the govern- 
ment do to make good the shortage? It 
calls for volunteers in Camp Lewis and 
leads the rookies into the dank woods to 
cut: spruce, 

If this precedent is to stand, if urgently 
needed labor is to be taken out of the 
training camps, there won't be a soldier 
left after six months. ‘They will all be 
back at work again. 

If we are to have an army of a million 
men, we must keep a million men in the 
training camps and fill the ranks of labor’s 
army in the war industries with levies 
drafted from other pursuits. No one can 
fell spruce trees and learn soldiering at 
the same time. 








PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM GERVICE 
Recognition of the girl 


operators’ new organization is the moot issue that may paralyze the telephone system 


of the Pacific Coast. 


From left to right: Maxine Miller, Aberdeen; Hazel 


Holmes, Tacoma; Lillian Schunke, Seattle; Gladys Carleton, Portland 
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food and other 
material. 
This help has 


been forthcoming; 
it has been given, 
but too late as 


sa 
Serbia received 
help after the 


country had been 
overrun; Rumania 
was given assist- 
ance after its ar- 
mies had been dis- 
persed; the Bul- 
garian menace was 
recognized after 
she had attacked; 
Russia’s plight was 
recognized after 
the giant had been 
laid low. And now 
Italy is receiving 
the guns and sup- 
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Welcome visitors relieving the kitchen police at Camp Lewis 


T took the Italian army from May, 
1915, to October, 1917, two years and 

1 half, to press the Austrians back an 
average of fifteen miles beyond the em- 
pire’s first defensive position.’ Gorizia 
fell after a year and a half 

of herce fighting; a a foot- 


Italy’s hold on the Carso plateau 
° cost the Italians 300,000 
Crushing casualties; it took thirty 


months to reach and re- 
duce the formidable slopes 
of Monte San Gabriel and 
Monte Santo. After the sacrifice of bil- 
lions in money and probably a million 
casualties the two goals, Triest in the 
south and the gate to Vienna, Laibach 
in the north, were in sight when the 
counterblow, the fercest attack since the 
Dunajec and Rumania, fell upon the 
Latins. In less than a week the batter- 
ing ram of the Central Powers had 
wrested from the Italians the fruits of 
almost three ye ars of herculean effort, had 
nushed Cadorna’s legions back and car- 
ried the war to Italy’s soil. In its mili- 
tary, political and economic ramifica- 
tions the two weeks’ c: ampaign that 
brought the ‘Teutons to the ‘Taglamento 
is the worst defeat the cause of democracy 
has suffered since Mackensen smashed 
the Russian lines before Cracow almost 
at the moment when Italy entered the 
war in IQIS. 

Yet this defeat need not have occurred. 
It is merely another link in the long chain 
of blunders that caused the defeat of 
Russia, Serbia and Rumania, that cost a 
hundred thousand casualties at the Dar- 
danelles and made of the first Meso- 
potamian expedition a miser able failure. 

Two theories explain the Italian de- 
bacle: Either the military leaders of 
England and France badly underesti- 
mated the striking power of the weaken- 
ing ‘Teutons—in which case their intelli- 
gence departments should be swept clean 
at once—or, knowing this striking power, 
they overestimated the defensive force of 
Cillewn’s armies. 

The Italian leaders explain that they 
were fully informed of the coming blow 
for two months and pleaded for help, not 
in men, of whom Italy has a surplus, but 
rather in heavy guns, shells, coal, rails, 


Setback 


plies she called for 
after she has lost 
a fourth of her 
artillery to the foe. For almost two 
years half a million men, requiring 
an immense amount of tonnage to 
keep supplied, have been lying abso- 
lutely useless in a semi-circle around 
Saloniki. They have accomplished noth- 
ing; they can accomplish nothing because 
there is not sufhcient tonnage to trans- 
port the mountains of material needed 
for a sustained offensive. For two years 
sride, jealousy, incompetence and stub- 
yornness have kept this great force nailed 
to the Macedonian hills, unable to move 
either forward or back. 

Had Serrail’s army been in Italy, had 
the guns, the shells and supplies wasted 
in Macedonia gone to the Isonzo, Italy’s 
flag would be flying over Triest and 
Laibach today. 

Oh, for a Cromwell, a Grant, a Lincoln 
or a Roosevelt to blaze the trail to free- 
dom for the small-bore, myopic politicians 
of London and Paris in whose unsteady 


hands lies a task too great for their nar- 
row souls! 

It is not too late. With the resources 
of the United States thrown into the 
scales on democracy’s side, there is still 
a chance to strike the decisive blow that 
will bring victory in 1918. Will this 
latest disaster bring about the unity of 
purpose and action that is the forerunner 
of victory? If it does not, the United 
States must compel it. America is will- 
ing to spend the money and shed her 
blood freely, but not merely to rep: ur new 
blunders. ‘The sooner this fact is em- 
phatically made known to London, Paris 
and Rome, the sooner a unified supreme 
command for a// the Allied forces is 
brought about, the sooner will victory 
come to the eagles of democracy. 
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OR the drafted man the perils of war 
begin the moment he has his first fur- 
lough after reaching the training camp. 
When he leaves the barracks, weary of 
their monotony, and heads for the bright 
lights of the big city, the 

“Battalion of Death’’ lies 


Whiskey, in wait for him even 
War and though the red light no 


‘ibe longer warns him of the 
Politics trap set for his health and 
manhood. Bootleggers lie 
in ambush, willing hands 
reach out to steer him to the nearest blind 
pig and the friendly gambler stands ready 
to relieve him of his last cent. He is far 
from the restraining influences of home 
and friends; he is lonesome, forlorn, and 
the eagerness with which he reaches out 
for human companionship and diversion 
make him an easy prey for the snipers 
of the enemy within the gates. 

Seattle is nominally bone dry; prohibi- 
tion is state wide in Washington. Seattle 
also has no red-light district, no tender- 
loin. Yet the commanding officer of 
Camp Lewis, near Tacoma, threatened 
to keep every soldier out of Seattle un- 
less vice were suppressed and his men 
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Three weeks out of the shell. 
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Naval rookies drilling on Goat island, San Francisco bay 
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Life on the Far Western front. 
department to come through, 


He married the young lady whose hand he is holding after an acquaintance of fifteen minutes. 
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On the left may be seen a group of the Camp Kearney boys watchfully waiting for the commissary 


In the center is Private Barnoff, one of the most daring heroes produced by the war so far. 


On the right 


the budding sailors of the San Diego training schools are watching an outdoor boxing match 


protected from the exploiters. Over his 
signature General Greene charged that a 
vice syndicate had collected twenty-three 
hundred loose women in Seattle, that 
whiskey was being sold almost openly to 
soldiers at exorbitant prices, that the 
vice syndicate was keeping the canton- 
ment hospital filled and that men high in 
municipal authority were closing both 
eyes to the deplorable conditions. 

Seattle has a “liberal” administration. 
Because graft and corruption were rife 
in his police department, Mayor Hi Gill 
was recalled some years ago and only 
recently he was tried on charges involving 
corruption brought about by illicit sales 
of booze. He was acquitted, but the 
threat of the army authorities to declare 
a quarantine against Seattle shows that 
the administration is still “liberal.” 

A similar condition exists in San Fran- 
cisco. Though the red-light district is 
closed, the tenderloin flourishes and, 
stiff penalties notwithstanding, the profit 
in the sale of booze to soldiers keeps the 
trade going. For months the San Fran- 
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Bluejackets from a British cruiser parading through San Francisco to help sell Liberty Bonds. 
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cisco police courts, notorious for their 
lenience to the underworld, acquitted 
nearly every woman and every man 
charged with debauching soldiers until 
the army authorities had to threaten 
San Francisco with complete prohibition. 
The threat brought no results, but prose- 
cutions in the federal courts did. Men 
and women who had gone through the 
police courts unseathed, were promptly 
convicted on the same testimony in the 
federal courts and sent to jail. Rarely 
have the threads running from the dive, 
the brothel and the saloon to the police 
courts been exposed more glaringly than 
in San Francisco during recent months. 

Strict enforcement of the law will help 
to keep our soldiers clean while they are 
in the training ‘camps, but the real work 
is preventive and constructive rather than 
punitive. 
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HE barracks are not cheerful. In cold 
weather the barn-like structures are 
positively dismal. In them the soldier 
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boys cannot even sit down, for Uncle Sam 
had no time to provide chairs and tables 


for a million men. ‘They 
wg contain stoves, but the 
The Devil windows must be kept 


open to admit fresh air 
and the drafts do not in- 
crease the boys’ comfort. 
Many thousands of young 
men, reared in comfort- 
able homes, have been suddenly thrown 
into quarters resembling the bunk houses 
yrovided for migratory foreign labor on 
yg construction jobs, and in these quar- 
ters they are thrown together with all 
kinds of men, many of whom made the 


Waits for 
Our Boys 


journey to the cantonments a nightmare 


for the sober contingent. 

Under these circumstances, unavoid- 
able in war time, 1t becomes of the highest 
importance to divert the young men’s 
minds from the obvious temptations of 
the bright lights and to provide for them 
the maximum amount of wholesome en- 
tertainment. In this work the Y. M. 

A. is rendering splendid service, but 
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Every Far Western state exceeded its 


allotment and Oregon. the Hughes state, went seven millions over the top of its maximum 
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its efforts are not enough. It simply can- 
not do it all with the means and men at 
its disposal. It cannot even supply the 
demand for tables, chairs and stationery 
upon which to write letters to the folks 
at home. There are comparatively few 
troops in San Francisco and they have at 
their disposal a far greater proportionate 
amount of Y. M.C. A, facilities than any 
of the cantonments, yet the facilities do 
not go around. When a woman's organi 

zation opened a canteen down town, tt 
supplied nineteen thousand sets of sta 

tionery to its soldier patrons within six 
weeks. And comparatively few soldiers 
knew of the existence of the canteen. 

If you are located near a cantonment, 
open your home to the boys. Remember 
that they may have to die for your sake 
If you are far from the barracks, open 
your purse and give freely either to the 

*.M.C. A. or to one of the other organi 
zations engaged in keeping the national 
army clean by providing a modicum of 
wholesome entertainment. 
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HE milkman has ever been the best 

horrible example of capitalistic waste 
used by the socialist orator. «Evening 
after evening the prophet of Marxism has 
drawn a convincing picture of four wagons 
stopping tn front of a 
house, of four drivers 
getting off, going through 
the same door and deliv- 
ering four quarts of milk 
under the same roof, re- 
peating this performance 
in ten million houses day 
after day. We listened, agroed and 
promptly forgot all about it. ‘The four 
milkmen continued their performance in 
the time-honored way. 

Of late, however, milk has gone up and 
up and up again. ‘The consumer began 
to squeal. He was scared. He demanded 
action, wanted to know the why and 
wherefor of these continuous — raises. 
Whereupon the producer replied that /- 
was barely breaking even and the dis 
tributor rejoined that Ais profits hadn't 
gone up. So the University of California 
investigated. Its experts found that the 
dairyman, the producer, was getting half 
the money paid by the consumer and was 
not rolling in wealth. The distributor 
was getting the other half, but his share 
Was not as excessive as the consumer 
thought. Because a dozen distributors 
were sending teams and men into one 
block, each one competing for business 
with the other, each one maintaining 
elaborate bottling, cooling and pasteuriz- 
ing stations, each one having his own set 
of foremen, managers, bookkeepers, col- 
lectors and clerks, the cost of delivering 
a quart of milk was exceedingly high. 

*rice-fixing would not cure the evil. 
Therefore the University expert adopted 
the Socialist remedy and proposed that 
all the milk sent into the city should be 
pooled, handied in the largest and most 
efficient stations and distributed by one 
delivery system, thereby doubling the 
number of customers served from one 
team, reducing the overhead and cutting 
opetating costs considerably. Under 
such a system the producer could be paid 
more, the consumer would pay less and 
yet the distributor would receive as much 
actual profit as before. 


Cutting 
the Cost 
of Milk 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


_ Why not try it? ‘The city of Portland 
is running a municipal fish market; the 


state of California every day fixes the 


retail price dealers are allowed to charge 
for fresh fish. Why not take the waste 
out of the distribution of an indispensable 
staple? 
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1 took an absolute shortage of sugar 
in the East to bring home to. the 
\merican people the startling and dis- 
concerting fact that the country really 


is engaged in a real war, that in spite of 


the apparent abundance 
the world-wide deficiency 
in food will also be felt in 
the United States, Uncil 
the candy business re- 
ceived a blow straight be- 
tween the eyes, until 
thousands of | manufae- 
turers and retailers of sweets were by 
governmental decree put wholly or par- 
tially out of business, the average Ameti- 
can was trying to avoid food waste, but 
he did his saving in a sort of amateurish, 
dilettante way.  Beefless days were a 
good joke; it did not seem possible that 
this greatest of all agricultural countries 
could run short of any staple food. 

Now the nation is beginning to realize 
the hard truth. Though we have more 
than enough for our own needs, we must 
feed our friends in Europe regardless of 
our own needs—and we are going to do 
it. If France, England and Italy cannot 
hghe without our sugar, beef and wheat, 
our sugar, beef and wheat they will get 
because we can stand an actual shortage 
in these articles far better than they. 

We have corn, oats, barley, fruit, vege- 
tables, fish and potatoes in abundance. 
‘They have not. Of course we could ship 
them corn, but the shipments would be 
wasted. ‘Lhe diet of a people cannot be 
changed overnight, a fact most interest- 
ingly set forth in the article by Mr. Shar- 
rocks on page 11. Since Europe must eat 
and since we cannot force Europe to eat 
corn, the next best thing 1s to confine 
ourselves to those foods of home produc- 
tion which are plentiful. If we don’t 
voluntarily cut down the consumption 
of wheat, sugar and beef, the govern- 
ment will arbitrarily decrease the amount 
allotted to us, just as it did with sugar. 

It pays to remember that we are 
really and truly at war. 
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WO British seamen left a British ship 

in New York in order to get the 
higher wages paid Americans on Ameri- 
can vessels. ‘They signed on under the 
United States flag at double their former 
pay and with better con- 

ditions of work, thus jus- 


War’s 
First 
Victim 


Britain _ tifying the Seamen’s Act 

which was to bring about 
Defeats the millennium for those 
Furuseth who go down to the sea in 


ships. 

But when these men 
came back co a British jurisdiction—and 
a man cannot be a sailor these days with- 
out so doing-—the twain were arrested in 
Liverpool. The owners of the British 
vessel the seamen had left in New York, 
all under the Seamen’s Act, were charged 
with desertion and tried by British jus- 
tice, 


The judgment went against the sea- 
men—and the Seamen's Act. The men 
were forced to ship on the same class of 
vessel as the ship they had deserted in 
America. And, in addition, the British 
Government saw to it that the shipown- 
ers recovered the costs of the desertion 
from the pay of the men. 

John Bull, the greatest maritime power 
in the world, has in this manner nulli 
fied the Seamen's Act by holding men 
taking advantage of it in American ports 
to be deserters, and punishing them when 
they come within reach of British justice. 
The Seamen's Act is working no better 
on the Atlantic than on the Pacific, where 
the law was expected to raise the standard 
by inducing foreign mariners to desert, 
but putting up a barrier against. these 
foreign mariners if they are orentals, 

Conditions on the seven seas ought to 
be bettered. But only international ac- 
tion can do that. No one country, espe- 
cially if itis a landlubber nation such as 
the United States today, can set the 
world to rights here. All it can accom- 
plish is to damage its own maritime carry- 
ing trade. 
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HEN China declared war against 

the Central Powers, the govern- 
ment’s first act was to confiscate nine- 
teen Teuton merchantmen interned in 
Chinese ports when the war clouds first 
loomed over the world, 
With the dearth of ships 
sending prices Peles 
China has secured a mer- 
chant marine of a. size 
attracting the attention 
of the Allies. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween China and the ‘Teutons, the Japa- 
nese were trying to get all of the bag of 
nineteen ships. As soon as China entered 
the Great War, the Japanese, American 
and British Ministers at Peking con- 
sidered ways and means of dividing the 
spoils. 

It seemed that Japan had gotten in on 
the ground floor, for she was to take ten 
of the vessels, the remaining nine to be 
divided between the United States and 
Britain. Instead of having to pay the 
Far Eastern market price of 700 yen to 
800 yen a ton for ships—from $350 to 
$400 Japan had arranged for a cost of 
250 yen, with a total outlay of 350 yen 
when all damage was made good, 

But John Chinaman upset all this, 
being something of a bargainer himself. 
The first hint that Japan, Britain and 
America were not to have this marine 
pie came when the Chinese Government 
declared that all sales would have to be 
made through Peking, and not by the 
local authorities. Which knocked out 
the Japanese corner on ships. ‘Then the 
Chinese Government let it be known that 
Cathay was going to keep and operate 
the ships herself, having apparently 
obtained backing for this stand. 

Britain is all-powerful just now behind 
the Chinese Government. It may be that 
in this scramble for ships our British 
cousins felt it would be better for war 
purposes that China keep the merchant 
marine she acquired so cheaply rather 
than to have the ships fall into. the 
hands of the more serious competitors 
across the Yellow Sea. 


China 
Won’t 
Let Go 
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Hoovers Stomach Troubles 


Why Even Mother Necessity Cannot 
Change a Nation's Diet Overnight 
—Our Duty to Europe 


By Stephen Sharrocks 


Dec rorations by F ‘red L. P lacker 


“ 2 you ask, “should I, 
asan American, be told to go 
without wheat in order that 
it may be shipped abroad to 

Europeans who do not like corn? Why 
not make England and France like corn, 
and thus increase our future market, in- 
stead of making me go without wheat?’ 
The answer is based on history. — It 
simply can’t be done; at least, not im- 
ee Bell The records show that food 
reform is a long, slow, painful process. 


ATE a piece of whale meat yesterday. 

My host was quite enthusiastic about 
it and proved to me by the irritating 
logic of fgures that whale meat 1s the 
medium which should be used to fight 
the high cost of living. It can be sold in 
the shops of San Francisco at eight cents 
a som which includes no bones. ‘This 
price, it appears, gives a good profit to 
all concerned, from the man who harpoons 
the whale to the butcher who sells the 
meat. There is no danger of the price 
being forced any higher by scarcity of 
supply since the Pacific is reasonably 
full of whales and each whale supplies as 
much meat as a good sized herd of cattle. 
Nor is there any danger of a corner on the 
supply for even if the food barons should 
get control of all the whale meat, news of 
the arrival of a new whale at the Golden 
Gate would break the corner. Fight 
cents’ worth of whale meat, my host as- 
sured me, supplies as much food value as 
ahalf dollar’s worth of ham or steak. It 
is vastly cheaper than eggs or milk. It 
can be broiled, fried, stewed —will with- 
stand the treatment ordinarily given a 
piece of beef. 

My host is neither a whale fancier nor 
a whale packer. His interest in the sub- 
ject is utilitarian and arises solely from 
us desire to do something for his country 
in this time of threatened food shortage. 
He argues that if we would all eat whale 
meat we would have more money with 
which to buy liberty bonds, and there 
would be more food for the trenches. 
Furthermore many of the pastures now 
given over to fattening cows and hogs for 
the packing houses would not be needed 
and could be used for raising horses and 
mules for the army instead. ‘Thus the 
whales would vicariously help to defeat 
the Kaiser, He is so earnest and serious 
about it that he dismissed with a frown 
the suggestion that whales might also 
help if trained to sit down on the Kaiser's 
U-boats and keep them at the bottom of 
the sea until the oxygen supply was ex- 
hausted and the crews suffocated. Nor 


did he see anything worthy of attention 
in the idea that whales should enter with 
enthusiasm into any scheme to defeat the 
U-boats which have invaded their field, 
destroyed their privacy and robbed them 
of their reputation as the leviathans of the 
dee p- 

| could not discover a single flaw in 
his logic. I later verihed his figures and 
found that he was correct as to the food 
value of whale meat, the supply of whales 
and the price at which the meat could be 
profitably sold. However my experience 
as a whale eater outwe ighed all theory on 
the subject. The portion served to me 
was a la Creole, and beneath its covering 
of onions and tomatoes the piece of whale 
looked exactly like a piece of beef would 
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Whale meat can be sold in the shops of Western ports for eight cents a pound, which 
A corner in whale meat would be broken by the arrival of a 


The whale ought to hit h.c.1. hard. Yeo, but—! 


includes no bones. 


new whale off the harbor. 


look with a similar garnishment. Under 
the knife it cut like a piece of beef and it 
tasted very much like a piece of beef. 
But as far as | am concerned the campaign 
to introduce the eating of whale meat is a 
failure. If IT ever eat another piece of 
whale it will be because it is disguised like 
a sausage or a Hamburger steak. I could 
not escape an association of ideas which 
brought to my mind remembrances of 
rancid whale oil, and of the overpowering 
odor which throws a fortified zone around 


all blubber rendering plants. I ate the 
whale meat at luncheon and my after- 
noon was unpleasant. 

A scoundrel of a cook in ‘Tokyo once 
fed me for some time on horse meat 
which was served (and charged) to me as 
beef and I learned of the deception only 
by accident. ‘The horse meat looked and 
tasted enough like beef to fool me, and | 
ate it with relish because there was no 
disturbing knowledge of what I was eat- 
ing. The experiment conducted by the 
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cook extended over a period of several 
months and would prove to any disin- 
horse 


terested third party that 


should be, to me, an acceptable 


tute for beef. Late it, liked it and 
thrived on it. But I ceased to 
eat it, like it or thrive on it as 
soon as | learned what it was. 
Ihave never profited by the ex- 
periment and so long as I was 
in Japan L could not get over 
suspecting the heredity of every 
piece of meat served me and the 
presence of the many _ horse 
meat shops in Tokyo was a con- 
stant aggravation. 


OME years ago I was intro- 

duced to a bread made from 
cotton seed meal. ‘The feast was 
sponsored by a food reformer 
who was prepared to prove that 
this particular bread should by 
all the laws of hygiene and eco- 
nomics replace the old and much 
abused wheat flour bread. It 
was cheaper and more nutri- 
tious. I politely ate three slices 
of it and found the taste quite 
agreeable. ‘The food reformer 
was so enthusiastic and convine- 
ing that all present were much 
impressed and we cx yected to see 
no more wheat ‘a in southern 
bakeries. It was to the interest 
of all who lived in the cotton belt 


to eat the new bread. Cotton 
seed bread meant more money 
for the cotton farmer and ac- 


cording to the generally accepted 
principles of cotton belt eco- 
nomics the cotton farmer would 
immediately spend all this money 
and thus give us a chance to get 
some of it. It may be that some 
bread is now made of cotton seed 
meal but that was the one and 
only loaf of it I ever saw, in 
spite of the fact that for some 
time | carried out a promise | 
had made to the reformer by 
ordering the bread from hotel 
waiters, some of whom waggishly 
suggested alfalfa hay or milo 
maize as a substitute. 

About the time this pioneer 
loaf of cotton seed meal bread 
made its appearance a Boston 
professor visited Texas and made 
the interesting disclosure that a 
prairie dog is no dog at all, but 
a highly respected relative of the 
squirrel family, possessing many 
domestic virtues unknown to his 
tree dwelling cousins. He argued 
that as gray squirrels are good to 
eat and prairie dogs are like gray 
squirrels, therefore prairie dogs 
are fit for human food—and con- 
vinced himself by his own logic. 
His stomach had the strength of 
his convictions for he scandalized 
a number of orthodox ‘Texas 
cooks by ordering dishes com- 
posed of prairie dogs. He called 
one of them Cynomys Ludovi- 
cianus saute, but to the Texans it 
was just plain stewed prairie dog, 
not fit for Indians, Mexicans 


or sheep herders to eat and disgust- 
of all white men. 
The experiments the enthusiastic old 
on himself made 


ing in the _ nostrils 


professor conducted 
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substi- 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


good stories and several hundred columns 
of space were devoted to telling how Tex- 
as ranchers would ship carloads of 
prairie dogs to the East, thereby ridding 
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Sir Walter Raleigh turned food reformer and succeeded 
in having potatoes, grown on his Irish estate, served 
at the royal table. But Queen Bess was a 


politician and didn't repeat the experiment 


themselves of an ancient and expensive 
pest and giving the East a new and cheap 
food. But in spite of all this press agent- 
ing no one would eat prairie dogs even 


look on_ birds’ 
rather curious and interesting but a foo 
we would rather see others eat than to 
eat ourselves. 


when they were called Cynomys Ludovi- 
clanus. t 

fun out of the subject and in the end those 
wicked partners, rattlesnake, the coyote 


he Texas papers had a lot of 


and the owl, remained in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their favorite 
food. very much doubt that 
jack rabbits will be any more 
popular as food than as tenants, 


LL reformers have a notori- 

ously hard time of it no 
matter what brand of reform 
they are carrying, but the food 
reformer fares the worst of all, 
Man will change his political 
views, alter his religious beliefs, 
wear a different style of hat each 
year, shave a long = cherished 
moustache or go to great pains 
to grow a beard, but when it 
comes to his daily food he is 
stubbornly hard to change. You 
may prove to him that what he 
is eating is harmful and expen- 
sive, that his diet may be replaced 
by items which will cost less, 
taste as well, be more easily 
digested and more beneficial. He 
will agree with you in theory 
but when meal times come his 
orthodoxy asserts itself and he 
returns to the old food. Some of 
the Orientals have been quite 
right in making the stomach the 
seat of the affections for in noth- 
ing is Man quite so constant as in 
the affection he always holds for 
the food of his youth. 


It has taken more time to 
introduce new foods into the 
world than to propagate new 


religions, change the forms of 
government or build great cities. 
lake potatoes as an example. 
In the latter part of the 16th 
century Sounieh explorers found 
the potato growing near Quito 
and introduced it to Spain 
About the same time returning 
English colonists brought it to 
England from what is now North 
Carolina and the first potatoes in 
I;urope were planted in 1586 on 
the big Irish estate which Queen 
Elizabeth had just given to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter, who 
was one of the best press agents of 
his day, became a food reformer 
and during the rest of his busy 
life preached the virtues of pota- 
toes. He succeeded in having 
them served at the royal table 

once. ‘The guests were polite 
about it and nibbled at the new 
dish, but Queen Elizabeth, who 
was a good politician, didn’t re- 
peat the experiment. ‘Ten years 
after Sir Walter began his cam- 
paign he received the first recog- 
nition, when a herbal published 
in London contained a_ brief 
mention of the “Virginia potato.” 
It was included in a_ section 
devoted to rare and freak plants. 
The fact that potatoes were 
eaten by Indians prejudiced the 
Englishmen against them and 
they looked on them much as we 
nest soup—something 
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Hoover’s Stomach Troubles: Stephen Sharrocks 13 
be A half a century after the first potatoes had been exhausted. The French public number of troops. When the crop was 
of were planted in Sanat they were being had demonstrated that it would not eat harvested he invited a_ distinguished 
ose used by confectioners and fancy bakers. potatoes merely because they were cheap gathering of Parisians to the most re- 
Dte But there was great difference of opinion and a good food, so the reformer tried markable dinner of the season. It 
is- as to Whether ornot they were fit started with potato soup and 
es to be used as food. While some ended with potato pudding and 
as maintained that they might be between them every course com- 
tes eaten without harm and that they prised some form of potatoes. 
* actually contained some food The novelty of the dinner made 
. value, others as stoutly insisted it the talk of Paris for most of the 
3 that the potato was a “malignant” guests had never eaten potatoes 
ss plant to be eaten only on the advice before. Then Louis XVI added 
id of the herb doctors. ‘The former the final touch to the propaganda 
i idea gained ground until the ap- by wearing a potato pm in his 
‘al pearance of leprosy in- London button hole. ‘The dinner started 
; when the disease was associated a fad which resulted in every beau 
: with the increased consumption in town promenading the boule- 
d of potatoes. Learned medical vards with a potato blossom bou- 

; men declared that potatoes caused tonniére and no one would claim 
ro leprosy and the consumption to be fashionable unless he served 
+s dropped to nothing while the new potatoes at his table. The peas- 
be prejudice thus started lived on ants grew potatoes to supply this 
‘ for generations. In 1663. the Parisian fad and before the eating 
“s Royal Society got interested in of potatoes had ceased to be a fad 
d potatoes and strongly urged their and had become a daily habit, the 
’ use as a food. Adam Smith was peasants themselves were eating 
y one of the prominent men who them. 

4 realized the possibilities of pota- Potatoes slowly found their wa 
: toes as a cheap food and advised around the world, to China with 
M people to eat them. At the time the Dutch, to Japan with the 
0 of the American Revolution pota- Portuguese and to India through 
if toes had become rather common the agents of the Honorable Kast 
« inthe British Isles, though it was India Company. But there are 
ie not until some time later that still some places where the tuber is 
‘ they really formed an important comparatively unknown and en- 
article of food. tirely unappreciated. Germany 
7 has for years been the greatest 
™ TRANGELY enough tobacco potato consuming country and the 
and coffee were introduced war shortage of other food has 
‘ into England at about the same increased the usual consumption. 
time as potatoes and while every But less than a hundred years ago 
f effort was made to discourage the the people of Munich were starv- 
| use of tobacco and coffee, the ing though surrounded by potatoes 
‘ campaign against them had no which they would not eat until 
; effect. Pious King James threat- offered to them in various disguises. 
j ened the users of tobacco with 
: the knout, excommunication and I you think there is anything 
‘ capital punishment with no result very remarkable about this 
except to make smoking a secret tardiness in recognizing the food 
S vice. King Charles IL made value of a vegetable which is now 

‘ equally determined efforts — to a part of almost every meal in 
stamp out coffee drinking, because Christendom, allow some rice 
coffee drinking meant coffee grower to tell you his troubles. 
houses and coffee houses meant All rice growers in America have 
; places where men congregate to- the same grievance, a grievance 
| gether and that meant politics which the potato growers of the 
and stratagems directed against British Isles suffered for two cen- 

Meanwhile turies. It is that what one might 


the crown. many 
eminent men tried to encourage 
the use of potatoes with little 
success and the drinking of coffee 
and smoking of tobacco increased 
each year at a rapid rate. 

While potatoes were making 
this slow progress in England they 
were with equal slowness edging 
inon the dietary of Spain. From 
Spain they spread to Italy and 
thence to France and Belgium. 
No one cared very much about 
them. In France various food 
reformers became the champions 
of the potato and proved conclu- 
sively that people should eat them. 
They changed the name from 
the unmusical potato or batata to 
the musical and pleasantly sug- 
gestive pomme de terre. Under 
the new name the French were 


“Chop suey” is one of the most successful and subtle insults 


Its original is a Cantonese beggar's dish 


in history. 








of scraps. The Chinese served us the 


imitation with unholy glee 


call the eating public does not 
take their product seriously. No 
one can dispute the food value of 
rice or its cheapness. In normal 
times it is one of the cheapest, 
yet we keep the parcel of rice on 
the shelf with the tapioca and the 
vanilla extract though the rice 
grower argues and proves that its 
rightful place is on the floor 
alongside the flour bin and the 
potato barrel. 

Rice growers are always trying 
to lower the social standing of 
their product and they bitterly 
denounce the airs it puts on asa 
pudding ingredient when it ought 
to be associating on equal terms 
with potatoes, onions and corn 
meal. Since rice is used in 
America as a dessert dish instead 








of a plain everyday food, it 1s required 

to put up a good appearance and the 

mills at considerable expense manicure 
(Continued on page 80) 


just as indifferent as before. At length a = making them fashionable instead. With 
teformer of genius took up the task of the connivance of Louis XVI he planted 
popularizing potatoes. Logic and the a large field with potatoes and had the 
usual high brow forms of propaganda field ostentatiously guarded by a large 
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IX 


The Unions and Democracy 


Why Many Labor Organizations Have a Kaiser of Their Own 
—The Remedy: Education and the Square Deal 


INNING the war for democ- 

racy is, according to Lord 

Northcliffe, Sam Blythe and 

Lloyd George, a question of 

ships. It takes ships to transport a mil- 

lion American soldiers to France; it takes 

more ships to keep them supplied with 

guns, bullets, food, shoes, uniforms and 

owder once the men are over there. 

Ea gland has no ships to spare; France 

and Italy cannot supply their own needs; 

few neutral and Japanese ships are avail- 

able and the losses exceed half a million 

tons a month. Hence the storm center of 

American war activity lies in the Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

In September eighteen unions of the 
San Francisco bay district, comprising 
all the men in the shipyards, struck for 
higher wages. Work on more than a 
hundred thousand tons of warships and 
freighters ceased totally; the country’s 
second largest manufacturers of airplane 
motors were compelled to shut down. In 
a hundred shops and factories the strike 
of the metal workers stilled the clamor 
of forge, anvil and lathe. Peace, deep, 
quiet peace reigned supreme. Not even 
the echo of the rumble of the Flanders 
guns was audible. 

Mind you, I am casting no aspersions 
on the motives of the strikers. ‘They 
wanted more money for their product. 
For three years, while Schwab and others 
of their employers had been making 
millions out of the war, the 
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to halt it was watched by the entire 
country, by all of Europe, Australia and 
Japan. It affected the welfare of half 
the globe indirectly. In its direct effect 
it cut off the income of twenty thousand 
families. 


HE employers offered to compromise, 

to accept unconditionally any award 

the Federal Government might make. 
‘This offer was brusquely declined. A con- 
ciliation board appointed by the President 
proposed a temporary increase ranging 
from five to twenty per cent for all workers 
receiving less than six dollars a day, the 
final adjustment to be left to a federal 
commission. The labor leaders sub- 
mitted the offer to the membership of the 
eighteen unions composing the Iron 
Trades’ Council. And so the voting on 
the question of going back to work began. 
The keystone of the arch was the union 
of the boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and 
helpers, with a total membership of 4,000, 
led by M. J. McGuire, the business agent 
who found time to run the strike of the 
San Francisco street-car men in his spare 
moments. McGuire declared that the 
boilermakers would not go back to work 
until the demands of the street-car 
strikers had been granted. Neverthe- 
less the unions proceeded to cast their 


out of four did not consider the question 
worth busfare and an hour’s idle time. 

Only 966 members of the union voted. 
Of these 463 expressed a desire to return 
to work; 503 voted to continue the strike, 
Forty votes kept twenty thousand men 
idle, tied up all work on destroyers, sub- 
marines, transports and airplane engines, 

Four days later the pressure of public 
sentiment forced the boilermakers’ and 
shipbuilders’ union to vote once again 
on the same issue. This time two-thirds 
of the members cast their ballots and 
decided by a large majority to go back 
to work. 

Do you get the point? Forty radical 
votes out of four thousand decided the 
momentous issue. Three out of every 
four members of the boilermakers’ union 
took no more part in the management of 
the organization than they did in the 
coronation of the late emperor of China. 
Until they were almost kicked to the 
polls they allowed the radical officers and 
the small radical minority to run the 
affairs of the union without interference. 
By their apathy they furnished ocular 
proof of the fact that the present-day 
American trade union is not yet made 
wholly safe for democracy. 

The inclination to let George do it is an 
ancient fault of all democracies, and it is 
getting worse since the movies began to 
offer a whole evening of thrills for a dime. 
Democracy is a good-natured,  easy- 

going, pot-bellied sort of a fellow 





Pacific Coast workers had lived 
up to their agreements and con- 
tinued to labor under the old 
basic rate of pay. They knew 
that without them the profits of 
Schwab, of Skinner & Reddy, of 
Moore & Scott would stop 
abruptly. They merely struck 
for their share of the war pros- 
perity and in doing so they were 
no better and no worse than 
millions of their fellow citizens 
who also raised the price of 
their products when they felt 
that they could get the money. 





INNING the war for democracy is 

a question of ships. Yet the votes 
of forty boilermakers kept twenty thousand 
men idle, tied up all work on destroyers, 
submarines, transports and airplane engines. 
This was ocular proof of the fact that the 
present-day American trade union is not 

yet made wholly safe for democracy 


who wants to be let alone, who 
dodges trouble and_ habitually 
allows the life and fire insurance 
premiums to become overdue, 
Pabits and traits which make it 
easy to lead him around by the 
nose. The average citizen in a 
democracy is too preoccupied 
with his personal oslaead to 
pay public business the attention 
it needs, hence public affairs are 
conducted by men who make it 
more or less their private busi- 
ness. The pension graft, the 
rivers-and-harbors pork barrel, 
the public-buildings steal, the 








The strike itself, spreading to 
the shipyards of the Portland 
and Puget Sound districts, has little sig- 
nificance in a period filled with strikes, 
except to demonstrate once again the 
total inability of the Washington, D. C., 
talent to cope with the chaotic labor 
situation. ‘The real significance lies in 
the manner in which the strike was 
temporarily settled. 

This strike of the Pacific Coast ship- 
builders and metal workers was of really 
international importance. It had a 
direct bearing upon the duration of the 
war. The progress of the negotiations 
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ballots for or against returning to work. 
Everybody, from the President down, 
was profoundly interested in the resylt— 
except the boilermakers. y 
The boilermakers did not care. Out of 
a total membership of 4,000, all of them 
idle, with absolutely nothing to do 
except to vote, less than a thousand con- 
sidered it worth while to cast their ballots. 
Three boilermakers out of every four 
stayed home and smoked their pipes while 
the greatest issue in the history of the 
organization was being decided. Three 


extravagance, inefhciency an 
boodling in state, county and municipal 
administration are possible only because 
the average citizen is too busy or too 
indifferent to give to public affairs the 
time, the thought and the attention 
they need. Once a year or every two 
years he spends half an hour scanning 
the ballot; thereafter he marks tt, 
hoping that the new set of office holders 
will do better than their predecessors, and 
proceeds to forget public business. It 
never occurs to him to go to the meetings 
of the city council, to watch the doings of 
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The Umous and Democracy: 


the state legislature or to follow the record 
of his Congressman—unless he is in 
politics, in which case he ceases to be an 
average citizen. 

And in the meantime the Boss rewards 
the faithful, punishes the insurgents, dis- 
tributes patronage, contracts, offices and 
favors—all paid for by the average citi- 
zen-where they will produce the maxi- 
mum amount of good for the Boss. 
Knowing the apathy, the indifference, the 
sheep-like qualities of the average citizen, 
the Boss builds up a machine which can 
deliver at all times a solid block of in- 
terested votes where they are most needed. 
The rest is easy. Unless the official’s 
record is too infernally besmirched, the 
civic indifference and ignorance of the 
voting mass enable the Boss to keep his 
puppets in positions of power. 


HE craft union began life as a simon- 
pure, all-wool democracy. Long 
before Oregon imported the in- 
itiative, the referendum and the 
recall from Switzerland, the 
trade unions had a complete set 
of these “tools of democracy” 
in daily use. Fifty and a hun- 
dred years ago the English trade 
unions submitted every problem 
to the vote of all the members; 
even the quantity of ale to be 
consumed by the union officials 
at the union’s expense was de- 
cided by popular vote. But 
most of them shifted from popu- 
lar to representative government. 
Pure democracy did not prove 
eficient. Like modern Russia, 
the English unions were always 
debating, always voting. And 
the voting was not always intel- 
ligent. Time and again the 
members through the initiative 
voted to pay themselves higher 
death, accident, sick and out- 
of-work benefits when the kitty 
was practically empty. Pure 
democracy nearly local 
the great national British unions, 
clogged their administrative 
machinery and impaired their 
fighting efficiency. So they 
amended their constitutions and 
delegated the powers of the 
membership to representatives 
and officers. But they excluded politics 
$0 far as such an exclusion was possible. 
The modern English trade union com- 
bines the functions of a mutual insurance 
company with those of a labor organiza- 
tion. It collects and disburses enormous 
sums annually, but it does not fill its 
administration with political henchmen 
and jobseekers. The elected general 
officers have no chance to build up a 
machine by handing out plums to their 
friends and supporters. Candidates for 
positions must pass rigorous civil service 
examinations and once the best fitted 
have been selected competitively, they 
hold their jobs for life. ; : 
Like its English prototype, the Ameri- 
can trade union started out as an undiluted 
democracy and, in outward form, it has 
eerves this primitive democracy far 
better than the British organizations. 
The railway brotherhoods, the printers 
and many others still decide all important 
and many unimportant issues by a refer- 
endum vote of the entire membership; 
Many unions impose a fine on every mem- 


the Building Trades’ Council. 


type of benevolent autocrats among labor leaders 


ber who fails to cast his ballot on special 
propositions. All of them in their con- 
stitutions vest the supreme power in the 
body of the membership, but unfor- 
tunately this power too frequently is 
nominal only. Organized labor, especially 
the local unions and the district organ- 
izations, today is run by bosses and gang- 
sters far more autocratically than the 
city of Philadelphia, for instance. 

And the principal, primary reason for 
this maiiien condition of the average 
trade union is the fear, apathy and indif- 
ference of the bulk of the membership. 

The sober, efficient mechanic with a 
steady job and a family to look after has 
no particular interest in union affairs. 
He rarely goes to the meetings. Squabbles 
about the wage scale and working con- 
ditions do not bother him because a man 
of his kind usually earns more than the 
union scale and is held in high esteem 
by his employer. He has not the gift of 
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What is the result? 

The small radical minority runs the 
union. The man without home ties, the 
disgruntled worker, the office seeker, the 
inethcient mechanic constantly out of a 
job, the floater, the drifter and the silver- 
tongued orator who loves to hear himself 
talk, the man who would rather fight than 
eat and the scarlet revolutionary, they 
are on hand regularly when the gavel 
falls. They decide the union policy, 
strike the keynote, form a wheel within 
a wheel, make up the ‘‘wrecking crews” 
and “entertainment committees” and 
see to it that the Boss is kept in power 
and on the pay roll. 

Ask any union man whether this pic- 
ture is overdrawn. If he is frank, he will 
confess that he has not attended a union 
meeting in a month of Sundays. 

The man who rises from the ranks to 
union leadership must be a fighter, a 
diplomat, a politician, a consummate 

wire puller and a ready rough- 








P. H. McCarthy, ex-mayor of San Francisco and Kaiser of 


fluent gab, he does not aspire to office; 
he does not hunt for trouble; if he suspects 
that there is something rotten in the 
union circle, he shrugs his shoulders and 
keeps away. ‘Thousands of union meet- 
ings are held in the United States every 
week, but in few of them more than a 
quarter of the membership takes part, no 
matter how important the issue up for 
decision may be. 

As the example of the boilermakers’ 
union shows, this refusal of the union 
members to do their democratic duty is 
far more pronounced than the indiffer- 
ence of the average citizen. Almost any 
kind of an election induces at least half 
the qualified voters to go to the polls, 
whereas union issues are usually decided 
by less than a third of the membership 
unless the poll is taken by mail or at the 
places of employment. 

Ask your friend who belongs to the 
union whether this is true; if he is frank, 
he will unreservedly acknowledge this 
fundamental weakness of the labor organ- 
izations. 


He exemplifies the best 


and-tumble speaker. He leaps 
into the saddle by the sheer 
»ower of his personality. Once 
1e is in the saddle, he uses every 
means known to the _ political 
boss to keep himself there, and 
the apathy of the average mem- 
ber makes his task fairly easy. 
With his supporters and_par- 
tisans he prepares the slate and 
carries it through even if there is 
opposition, stufhing the ballot 
box if necessary. And he sees to 
it that every measure decided 
upon by the ring goes through. 
He is the dictator; his ukase 
prevails, the semblance of demo- 
cratic procedure notwithstanding. 

There are unions — having 
“chin men,” scrappers who si- 
lence opposition by a blow on 
the point of the lower jaw. If the 
use of force is inexpedient, the 
meeting is held in a hall which 
will accommodate only a fraction 
of the membership—and the 
radical members are on hand 
early. If the hall is too large for 
this trick, the meeting is pro- 
tracted by endless discussions of 
trivial details till long past mid- 
night. The family man, the man 
who has to go to work at 8 in the 
morning, yawns and departs. When the 
chairman judges that his supporters at last 
have asafe majority, the real business of the 
meeting is brought up and rushed through. 

As a rule, however, these drastic meas- 
ures are not necessary because the union 
boss holds in his hand the power to take 
away the livelihood of almost every mem- 
ber, especially in those unions in which 
the period of employment is irregular. 
They have three choices: Obey, starve 
or go elsewhere. 

Suppose you are a first-class union 
carpenter, plumber or roofer going into a 
closed-shop community. You register at 
union headquarters. After a few days 
the secretary sends you to a job. The 
business agent does not like the color of 
your hair, the cut of your overalls or the 
drift of your talk. He intimates to the 
contractor that things will go more 
smoothly if he should lay you off. Out 
you go. You go to headquarters and com- 
plain. The secretary listens and glares, 
classing you as a trouble maker and an 
undesirable citizen. ‘No more jobs for 
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you at union headquarters. You rustle 
a berth on your own, Pretty soon the 
business agent appears in’ the ofhng 
What can the contractor do? You are 
nothing to him. Trouble with the union 
can ruin him. Out you go agatmn and, if 
you are wise, you give up the hehe and go 
elsew here. 

The power to give or deny employment, 
to play favorites, to save the good jobs 
for the “good members and keep the 
unruly ones on the waiting list is one of 
the strongest weapons of many unton 
officials. ‘Uhis does not mean that it is 
in universal use, but it les at hand, ready 
for punishment or reward. Against: its 
tyranny both worker and employer are 
alike helpless in closed shop communities 
So highly do certain unton officials prize 
this weapon that in one case the employ 
ment bureau established by a San Fran 
cisco trade association was placed under 
the union ban. Any member registering 
in this bureau was threatened with a fine, 
thus keeping control over the opportunt 
ties to work in the hands of the unton 
officials. 

Of course 
mat sinister 
imposition of this fine. 
smells the blacklist, 
good reason, behind any employ 
ment bureau established by an ae 
organization of employers, but 
this suspicion also helps unserup 
ulous unton ofhcils to keep the 
giving and withholding 
work in their own hands. 

Perhaps the finest example of 
autocracy in these United States 
is presented by the Building 
‘Trades’ Council of San Francisco, 


it would be foolish to assert 


alone caused the 
very union man 


frequently wath 


motives 


powel of 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
ance that the delegate will stand without 
hitching, obey orders lke a German 
soldier and follow the MeCarthy banner 
without a question, 

If the House of Representatives were 
abolished, if the Senate were the sole 
legislative body and the Supreme Court in 
one, tf no Senator could enter the portals 
of the Capitol without the President's ap- 
proval; if the Senate thus dominated by 
the President could levy any taxes it Saw 
fit; dispose of them as it saw fie, fit could 
order anybody and everybody to quit 
work and to go back, if it had a hand in 
fixing everybody's wages and hours and 
profits, if it wielded dictatorial economic 
as well as political power, wouldn’t this 
country be the ideal refuge of Nick 
Romanolf and the Katser? 

Yet that is an exact replica of the 
tae power wielded by P. II. Me- 

‘arthy as president of the San Francisco 
Bak ling Trades’ Council. 

It happens that the vast responsibility 
has changed MeCarthy from a radical to 
a conservative, from a hotheaded braw- 
let into oa cautious, foresighted leader 
with whose rule both the mechanics and 
theemployers seem fairly satished. He has 
used his power to make the untons under 
his sceptre live up to their agreements. 


salary continued even after he had been 
convicted, Yea, his dupes placed him at 
the head of the Labor Day parade and 


decorated his horse with garlands of 
flowers when he was released on bail 
after he had been convicted, after hig 


crimes had been exposed so thoroughly 
that no doubt of his guile remained. 

Che power and the greed, the autocratic 
sway of Carvill of the derrick men was 
second only to Sam Parks’ appetite. 
Until he collided with the criminal law, 
Murphy of the stone cutters ran the union 
with a high hand and ran off with 
$27,000 of the union funds. Only a few 
months ago two business agents powerful 
in the Cleveland building trades were put 
into stripes for blackmail. ‘They, too, had 
called out “their” men and sent them 
back to work like docile sheep, making 
the contractor pay for “industrial peace,” 
In Chicago, so the reports run, scarcity 
of skilled labor has made of labor black- 
mail a fine art, as profitable to the inner 
ring as the choicest war bride, and 
signs are not wanting that elsewhere the 
price of peace is steadily climbing. 

No accusations are made against P. H, 
McCarthy. Though there are men who 
shake their heads dubiously, who specu: 
late concerning the size of his fortune and 
its source, those who have had 
dealings with him declare that he 





HE solution lies with the employer. 

If he can convince his men that he 
will take better care of them than the union 
leaders, the power of the unscrupulous 


labor dictator will be broken over night 


is far too wise, too farsighted to 
enrich himself by crooked work. 
Bue the personal honesty of P, H 
McCarthy is not the tissue; some. 
one else in his phice might makea 
fortune out of the betrayal of his 
subjects. The real question is 
this: Is it safe, is it democratic to 
let the minority rule the majority, 
to concentrate dictatorial power 
in the hands of an irresponsible 








P. He. MeCarthy, Dictator and 
Cyvar. For almost) two decades 
McCarthy, ex-mayor of | San 
Francisco and hoping for an 
other term, has been doing plain’ and 
fancy dictating in three eight-hour shifts 


at the head of this remarkable organtza 
tion. For nearly twenty years he has been 
the Building Trades’ Couneil, cracking 
the whip and making the animals hop 
through the flaming hoops. Once upon 
a time he ordinary carpenter 
working for three and a halfia day; old 
timers assert that in those days he did 
not hesitate to break every union rule and 
35, on other crafts while he was the 
general utility man in’ the California 
Hotel; now he is at the head of 
cabinet, making probably ten thousand 
dollars a year and earning every penny 
of his salary of six thousand dollars, 
for under his reten his willing subjects 
have seen thet Wares go up until they 
passed beyond the top of the seale paid 


was an 


scab” 


his 


the building trades anywhere in the 
United States. 
Phe Building Trades’ Council consists 


of the delegates from the various member 
untons, these delegates being clected by 
popular vote But and this is large, 
fat but -the Council has the right. of 
veto. It can and does deny a seat to any 
delegate not acceptable to a majority of 
the delegates already seated Me( ‘arthy 
carries this majority in his lower left vest 
pocket alongside of his) watch. This 
majority is hand picked, sun cured, sized 
and graded, each specimen rubber-stam- 
ped with the initials P. TI. M.) None has 
come in without MeCarthy’s O. K.; none 
will come in unless the Czar has assur- 


He has gotten for them every concession 
he could wring out of the contractors, but 
when he saw that the demands were ex- 
cessive and would provoke a fight that 
might prove sel abe he has counselled 
moderation. As mayor and as) umon 
ofheml he has played the game for the 
exclusive benefit of the building trades, 
but he rarely overplayed his hand atid 
he followed the rules whenever he could, 


Yet, admitting the best that is said of 
MeCarthy, is it wise, is it democratic to 
place such limitless power in the hands 
of one man?) Suppose Sam Parks were at 


the head of the Building Trades’ Council? 
Parks was a oriveter by” trade, 
pugnactous fighter who made 
one of the four business agents 
Hlousesmiths’ Union in New 
acquired as much autocratic 
MeCarthy wields in San 
Riding on the crest of the 
wave that began in r8g8 he 
union believe that he 
ally was responsible for their increased 
wages, and thereafter he was ezar. What 
evel internal Opposition he encountered 
the fists and brass 

knuckles of his henchmen, — He spent 
more than $150,000 of the union funds 
without an accounting, He levied black- 
mail on employers right and left, called 
strikes without consulting anybody and 
sent the men back to work like so many 
sheep. So strong was his hold upon the 
union that he was reélected after he had 
indicted for blackmail, and his 


Sam 
a bie, 
himself 
of the 
\ ol k and 
IOWCT as 
‘rancisco 
prosperity 


made the person- 


was smashed 


bee n 


leader, too turn) many American 
trade unions into organizations of 
serfs exploited for the personal benefit of 
the bosses? 

Go forth among union men and induce 
them to talk frankly. Among the rank 
and file few have confidence in’ the in- 
tegrity of thei leaders. “They shrug their 
shoulders expressively and prowl, What 
can they do? If they be ‘gin to question, 
to investigate, they get into trouble; 
the insiders won't stand for “monkey 
business” and the erv of “traitor” silences 
the lone insurgent, If they ro into union 

vwlitics and try to oust the gang they 

wheve crooked, the fight wall surely 
weaken and may disrupt the organiza- 
tion, a catastrophe no union man will 
deliberately bring about. Yet the greed 
of the leader may result in the same thing, 
as the deck hands found out. 

Henry Huntsman was the ruler of the 
Bay and River Steamboat Men’s Union 
whose four hundred odd members. con- 
sisted largely of Portuguese, Chilians and 
Sicilians. ‘The union had the closed shop; 
only its members could work on the thirty 
boats running out of San Francisco. The 
business agent could come aboard, wake 

the men out of their sleep to collect the 

dues, tell them how much freight they 
might load on a truck and boss them as 
though he were running the boat. All of 
which he did. 

In May, 1916, a committee of = 
Huntsman union threatened toc: ll 
strike unless wages were raised from $60 
to ¥sc amonth, Including $25 for boat 
(Continued on page So) 
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Are you already an a 


Northwest Mounted Polic 


dmirer of Charles Claxton, tried and true man of the Royal 
e? You will admire him the more when 


you read this story of his heroic devotion in France. 





Came the zip of a bullet. 
Claxton's binoculars 
were shattered 


in hie hands 


Claxton, QO. C.. 


A Story of Canadians in France and Telling What 
Hafpened Under Vimy Ridge 


ERGEANT BRAY smoked silently, 
with savage resentment on his face. 
“This bally, blighted war is all 
wrong. "Oo ever seen the like? Sat- 
urday night at Port Said isa Sabbath school 
to this wat the "Igh Board of Strategy 
’as fixed up for us. Murder is peaceful 
compared to it, and burglary is a Chris- 
tian sport. Gawd blime me, the man 
that invented ‘igh hexplosives ought to 
be summonsed, that’s w’at ’e ought. 
“It’s not so bad to be ‘it by a bullet or 
aslug from a machine gun,” he went on, 
“but 're’s ’ow it is—-when a chap ts just 
getting peaceful after a ’ard week’s work, 


By Emerson Hough 
INustrated by Louis Rogers 


and ’ere comes one of the bloomin’ ‘igh 


hexes, and busts up the shop from under 


‘im, and ’e never knows the blighter that 
fired it twenty mile away. ‘To ’ell with 
such a war. Believe me, Charley, once 
I get back to the N. W. again I'll never 
join on for no fightin’ on this side.” 
Major Charles Claxton of the First ¢ ‘ana- 
dians nodded silently. He was even more 
silent now than he once had been when he 


commanded a four-man post in the far 
North for the R. N. W. M. P. He was a 
bit gray now around the temples, and in 
his eyes Was the strange look that comes 
to those who have had experience in this 
chaos of destruction known as modern war. 

“Well, it’s on the cards, Bray,” said 
he. “We've got to take it on as it comes. 
There’s plenty of men coming on back 
home if we don’t get through.” 

As he spoke his face prew yet graver. 
He was thinking of his own home back 
in one of the far western provinces. 

“Hit ain’t that [| compline at all, 
Charley,” resumed Bray. “Not at all. 
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Ilit’s only that these people don’t play 
the gime—dash blime their ‘carts. W'y, 
if one of these forty-twos comes within 
forty feet of you and blows up hit’s like 
enough to take a leg off a fellow And 
wat good is aman mushing dogs without 
both ‘is legs? ‘Vell me that!” 

“Well, Sergeant, it looks hard enough 
ahead,” said Major Claxton after a time, 
his eves fixed on the low blue eminence to 
the east and north of them. “Last fall 
the French dropped a hundred thousand 
men as good as you or | between here and 
what you see over yonder ahead. That's 
Vimy, they callit. Well, take the Somme 
and Ypres and Mons altogether, and add 
Verdun, and maybe you'll get some idea 
of what we have cut out for us yonder.” 

“1 don’t in the least mean that sort of 
thing,” said Bray, “not in the least. 
Rifle fire and bayonet work ts fair enough. 
Ilit’s only the ‘igh hexes, Charley.” 

“Bue wat was hit you ’eard about tak- 
ing the ridge over yonder?” he resumed, 
continuing as had been their wont his fam 
ilar conversation with his old companion 
as soon as the rigors of duty were les 
sened.  “’As word come down?” 

wee. nodded Claxton. ‘Word that 
means the number of many a one of us, 
I’m thinking. But listen, Bray. [ want 
you to keep your men back this time 
don't you go on beyond the objective any 
more. You've got to be more careful 
with your platoon.” 

“Well, Charley,” said) Bray shame- 
facedly, “I’m sorry, that’s w’at I am, 
about that bad ’abit I’ve got. But look 
ere —-w'en a man’s running ‘ard as ’e can 
about two jumps be’ind five or six kam- 
erads, and ’e ain't got one of them yet, 
"ow in ‘ell ts "e going to keep the recall in 
‘is mind, I'd like to know? Hit ain't 
reason.” 

“Well, you obey orders, Bray, and let 
your officers run this war. It’s a new 
sort of war-—run by a clock and the 
micrometer scale. We have our orders 
handed down to us, and we've got to 
carry them through, that’s all.” 

“That ridge yonder,” he went on, “is 
hollowed out fifty feet deep, my boy, and 
lined with steel and concrete, like a fac- 
tory wall. It’s got galleries under it that 
will hold fifty regiments of men. ‘There's 
two hundred yards of barbed wire ahead 
of it, so thick that no cutters we've got 
will bite tt. “‘There’s a machine gun there 
for every twenty men, for all we know, 
and it’s packed as full as it'll hold of 
fighting men.” 

Bray nodded. “Oh, that’s like 
enough,” said he. ‘We'll give the Fritzes 
credit for that. ‘They'll fight a_ bit. 
But we'll tike the position right enough 
if we're ordered,” 


LAXTON turned and picked up his 

field glasses, mounting the little step 
so that he might get his head above the 
sandbag parapet. Came the zip of a bullet 
and the sharp click of metal on glass—his 
binoculars lay shattered below him, and 
he shook his hands, numbed by the shock. 
He cursed softly at this mishap. 

“So much out of your pay, wasn’t they, 
Charley?” chuckled Bray. ‘Didn't 1 
tell you? "Ooever saw such a_ war! 
That blighting sniper over there'll ‘it 
somebody before long. For my part, I’m 
ready for the advance. Give me a line 
on hit, Charley, cawn’t you?” 
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“T'll be ready myself,” said Claxton, 
ruefully regarding his ruimed binoculars. 
“Tl not tell you the exace day, but it'll 
be soon. In the late night we'll lie under 
full equipment, while the barrage fire 
goes on Phe preparation we've made for 
ritz will be worse than the Somme, 
worse than anything that’s ever been 
When the time comes 
we'll go over Word has come that the 
hirst Canadians are to take Vimy Ridge. 
Phe First Canadians will do so. When 
we'll get back no one can tell—-we'll take 
along a bit to eat, I’m thinking.” 

“Oh, hit’s always coming back and re- 
organizing, and all) that bally rot,” 
grumbled Bray. “W’y don’t we go on to 
Berlin, once we get a start?) Tell me that! 
Hit’s this bally strategy that’s preventing 


known before 





this war from coming hout right. Three 
years! My word! I never dreamed hit 
would be so long.” 

“Three years longer, maybe, Sergeant,” 
said Claxton grimly. “Even if the 
Yankees come in it may be three years. 
But it’s got to be carried through.’ 





“Well, hit’s all the sime to me,” 
assented Bray. “I’m not going back 
to the old N. W. till we get. this 
thing cleaned up-—that was wiat 
we all said when we cime over, 
wasn’t hit? And you say this 
will be worse than Wypers?”’ 

“Ie’s too far ahead to say,” 
said Claxton. ‘We'll take 
it ast lies.” 

“Ow is the O. C.* to 
day, Charley?” demand 
ed Bray after a time, 
with his accustomed 
familiarity. “Bad as 
ever?” 

“Worse,” said 
Claxton. “But 
keep it) quiet, 





He’s within six months of his honorable 
discharge—he could be invalided jback 
Py . o.9 
any time he liked. As you say, it’s the 


high explosives. I’ve seen him all of a 
tremble of late—seen him cry like a 
baby, Bray. It gets on different men’s 
nerves in different ways. But keep 
*OfMicor commanding. 
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your mouth shut on your tongue about 
this, or you'll settle with me.” 
oor . ’ * * pe. 
I must ’ave becu a ‘igh old top in ‘is 
time, the Colonel,” commented Bray, 
nodding over his pipe. “Many a good 
bottle ’e’s sopped up in ‘is time, I warrant 


you. ’E may ‘ave been in South Africa 


Kmerson Hough 


They poured over the crest, down the slopes around and through the 


shell craters. 


The First Canadians were asked to take Vimy Ridge, 
“It looks as though the Firat Canadians had done it!” 


emiling grimly. 


once, and some account then, but 'e’s 
not been since ’e cime ‘ere. 

“For my part | wish the Yankees was 
ere, that’s all. They'll be fighting under 
our flag, won't they, Charley?” 

“Some of them have been for quite 
grinned Claxton, “but I fancy 


while,” 


’ said Claxton, 


they'll be bringing in funds enough to buy 
themselves a flag or so of their own, Bray. 
Good God, I wish they were in with us 
now! ‘There’s Russia 

‘’Oo is these Russians I ’ear so much 
about, Charley?” demanded Bray. ‘As 
if they ’ad anythink to do with this war 
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of ours!” But his notions uf the Allied 
Powers remained undeclared. 

“Attention, Sergeant Bray!” com- 
manded Claxton under his breath. He 
nodded Bray his dismissal, and himself 
rose, saluting, as there approached, 
accompanied by an orderly or two, a tall 
old man in the uniform of the regimental 
commanding officer. 

He was a thin man, stooped, haggard, 
loose in his clothes, his face anything but 
that of a man in fit physical condition. 
His eyes glanced now from right to left 
eagerly, anxiously. Any physician worth 
his salt could have told at a glance that of 
all the men with the colors now, here was 
the typical wreck—a shell, a rim of a man, 
no longer fit for the duties which had been 
assigned him. But if any of the men 
under him noticed this, none made a sign, 
least of all Claxton, who stood now await- 
—— 

hat Colonel Henry Westerleigh had 
been able to hang on this long to his com- 
mand was due to two facts. First, every 
one else was so busy with his own work 
that they paid small attention to his. 
Second, Colonel Henry Westerleigh had 
a most excellent adjutant in Charles 
Claxton, Major of the First Canadians. 


OR three months now Claxton had at- 

tended to hisown duties and to those as 
well of his commanding officer—had writ- 
ten his reports for him, laid out the details 
of his work for him, cared for his own men 
and their equipment, and kept them 
cheerful and fit and ready—in short, had 
done everything which the officer com- 
manding ought to have done; and done 
it simply, without a word of comment of 
his own. 

“Major Claxton,” said the regimental 
commander, as he drew him apart, “you 
have all the plans of the next advance 
well in hand, I trust, sir?” His own hands 
twitched and trembled, his eyes could 
not rest as he spoke. 

“Quite so, Colonel,” replied Claxton. 
“T have studied over the whole situation 
carefully every day. I think I have it all 
hodick: up ] have my maps pretty well 
in mind from the reports of the fliers and 
photographs. I think I know the position 
on ahead fairly well, sir.” 

“And about your men—will they take 
it on?” 

“My men will go with me, sir,” said 
Claxton simply. 

“With you! That isn’t necessary, 
Major. There are younger men under 

ou who can take on the actual advance. 

ime enough for you when the reorganiza- 
tion comes.” 

“You will allow me to go, I hope, 
Colonel,” said Claxton. “They really 
rather rely on me, don’t you know —I’ve 
always led them, if you please, sir.” 

“Well, well,” said his commanding 
officer in his cracked and broken voice. 
“TI was just thinking—well, you see, l’m 
in charge of that advance myself.” 

“But you of course must stay behind, 
sir—you ve done your work in laying out 
the plans. There's plenty to fill my place 
if I don’t get back—that’s on the cards— 
such little risks as that.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, certainly,” said 
Colonel Westerleigh, “but I was just 
thinking—” 

“When I do come back, sir, I’ll take it 
on again just as before,” resumed Claxton 
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gently. “If you don’t mind I will do the 
report of the advance myself.” 

“Very good, sir, very good, sir,” mum- 
bled Westerleigh. “Most valuable adju- 
tant indeed, sir, most valuable. But 
think of what there is on ahead, on that 
ridge yonder, if we ever take it! It has 
been thought impregnable. A hundred 
thousand men—good God!” 

“That was in the past, sir,” said Clax- 
ton gently. ‘‘We are better prepared 
now. We will pull it off, I’m sure. I feel 
rather hopeful about it.” 

“You are always hopeful, Major,” 
said the trembling old colonel, who 
turned to him somewhat stiffly. “You 
Canadians are too damned _ hopeful. 
Lucky for us we have the Board.” 

Claxton made no comment on the 
wisdom of the powers which gave orders 
to these whose business was to live or die, 
as fortune declared, on the western line. 
He had heard all this before. 

“Colonel,” said he, “when you go back 
to your quarters, if you like I’ll go with 
you, to turn over matters once more.” 

His commanding officer looked about 
to see that he was not overheard by any 
of the orderlies who stood at a respectful 
distance as he conversed with his major. 
“That is good of you, Charley,” said he. 
“That’s awfully good. It’s six months 
yet. Tell me, “Hen do you think I'll last 
it out till then?” 

“‘We’ve all got to last it out, sir,” said 
Claxton, purposely misunderstanding the 
personal part of his question. 

“That’s right, my boy, that’s right. 
We must last it out. Six months yet. 
It seems awfully long.” 

“Back home, once relieved, there'll be 
something good for a gentleman like you, 
I’m sure,” said Claxton respectfully. 

The agonized old face looked at him 
twitching, so that Claxton spoke no more. 
He respectfully steadied his commanding 
officer by the arm as they walked back 
toward his car. In the course of an hour 
they were in Colonel Westerleigh’s own 
quarters, a little cottage sheltered back 
of a protecting wood. 

Claxton took his seat at the table—a 
seat well known enough to him of late— 
and faced his senior officer. The latter 
was looking at him, his face in his hands. 

“T can’t quite seem to pull together, 
my boy,” said he. “God!” 

Claxton saw the actual tears come into 
the old man’s eyes—the eyes of his colonel, 
in whose judgment and self-control lay 
the lives of all these men out yonder. 
Westerleigh no longer tried to conceal 
these things from his adjutant. 

“It’s not for myself,” said he trem- 
blingly, “‘not in the least for myself, I 
assure you. But there’s the wife and m 
two girls—the war has taken all we ‘nef 
Without my pay or my pension we can’t 
get on. Six months more—maybe I can 
make it then. If this advance goes 
through perhaps I will get a special which 
will let me rest. If 1 pulled out of it now 
I’d be gone. Enough of the truth is 
known already.” 

“Yes,” said Claxton, “quite enough of 
the truth. Your record for years is clean 
enough.” He leaned slightly forward 
with a man’s sympathy in his own clear 
blue eyes. “It’s the high explosives, 
Colonel,” said he. “You're sick, that’s 
all about it.” 

“Sick—sick—yes, awfully so! And I 


can’t pull together—first time in my life 
I couldn’t. And with this just comin 
off! I ought to lead my men—as I’ve led 
them before.” 

His face was ghastly as he spoke. His 
effort to pull together was pitiable. But 
it was useless. After all, he was gone. 

“If the Board had known,” he resumed, 
“they would have called me back long 
ago. Tell me, boy, is it right for me to be 
selfish as this—so much depending on me? 
But my record—my work—” 

Claxton thought for a time before he 
replied. ‘‘So far it has been all right, sir,” 
said he. “If I’m clear about the plans [ 
think I can take on sufficient, sir, so it 
will all go through. And the report—” 

The older man sat shaking his head, 
tears dropping through his fingers. “If 
I could only pull together,” said he. “If 
I could only go ahead and be killed—but 
if I were—there’s the family.” 

“Tt’s for us younger men to carry on,” 
said Claxton. “We'll take care of it for 
you—we’'ll take Vimy Ridge under the 
orders given to us. They’re jolly well 
afraid of us now, that’s what they are. 
Once they get under our preparation, 
they'll run like rabbits out of yonder 
place. My men will be in among them, 
never fear. We'll get an inch on to 
Berlin. It takes a lot of time.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take so long, my boy,” 
said Henry Westerleigh, “if there were 
more like you and fewer like myself in the 
service. 

“You mustn’t feel so,” said Claxton, 
just stopping the hand which he was 
about to stretch across the table to touch 
his commanding officer’s trembling arm. 
“They could ask no more of us than has 
been asked of you.” 

So the Major of the First Canadians 
turned after a time to the details of the 
duties which he had gone over time after 
time with his own commanding officer. 


II 


T was late when Charles Claxton took 
his leave, cheerful and respectful as 
always, and went back to his own men 
in the trenches. He was grave enough 
and silent as he looked along the lines, 
for now he knew what was on ahead. 
‘He sensed the restlessness, the gloominess, 
the melancholy, which now and again, 
in spite of all, came upon his troops. 
They had lain here now under an over- 
head fire for days, and were beginning to 
grumble. Day and night they had sus- 
tained artillery fire and small arms fire in 
the dirt trenches which they had forged 
for themselves in the white clay soil. Now 
their original steadiness showed signs of 
slacking. A hundred faces were ready to 
turn at the sound of an exploding shell, 
a hundred pairs of eyes would mark the 
tower of dust and the rain of shattered 
fragments of materials—and worse— 
which followed every explosion of the 
high-powers with which their position 
was continuously assailed. Bray was not 
the only one who grumbled in the ranks. 
But the men were always steadier when 
their eyes found the quiet, familiar figure 
of their major passing among them. They 
turned to their work of waiting now, and 
stood it steadily that day and the next, 
into the following night. The feeling 
along the lines grew tenser and yet more 
tense. Although the definite orders for 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The unemployed were forming in a great army, marching to Washington, demanding their rights. Jack London, burning with chaotic 
sense of wrong, cager for picturesque adventure, joined the ragged army of the Industrials. —From a photograph in the 
collection of Mrs. Bessie London, showing Jack London in the foreground at the extreme right 


Life and Jack London 


By Rose Wilder Lane’ 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack ‘‘south of the slot” in San Francisco. 


Because his mother could not nurse him, he shent his first year with ““Mammy Jenny.”’ 


At five years of age he found 


himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded foverty-fighting parents did not understand 


him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. 


The only joys in his 





life were occasional visits to “Mammy Jenny”’ in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world opened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the potato fields. The potato-workers 
were Italians and Jack's mother taught him that he was better than they, kindling the pride that governed him through 
life. The Londons moved to Oakland, and nine-year-old Jack became a newsboy. He formed a friendship with Johnny 
Heinhold, a saloonkeefer, which was later to prove a factor in his career. On the Oakland waterfront he met deep-sea 
sailors and petty pirates of the oyster-beds. He joined this latter crowd for awhtle; later he tried wandering as a ‘‘road 
kid.”” At length, seventeen years old, he announced to Johnny Heinhold that he was sailing on the ‘‘Sophie Sutherland.” 








HE Sophie Sutherland, a white- 
winged speck in illimitable vast- 
ness of surging water, sped west- 
ward in the rush of the strong 
trade-winds. The remembered bay, the 
Golden Gate headlands, the granite-ar- 
mored peaks of the Farallones, dropped 
below the rim of the horizon. The laws 
and restraints of twenty centuries van- 
ished with them in the gray fog-bank 


which hid the land. Time slipped back 
to the days of the half-naked man and the 
stone club. Sutherlandt was on the high 
seas with his schooner and his crew. 

“hey were twenty-two brawny Scan- 
dinavian sailors, hardened by years before 
the mast. Sutherland mastered them in 
true sealing fashion. His word was law, 
enforced without mercy. The ship’s 
company was a small brute world requir- 


ing government by the authority of an 
iron grip. ‘The sealer’s master paced her 
lurching deck, alert, ready, his keen eyes 
fierce under bushy brows, and his men 
obeyed him. 

But the fo’c’sle was their own. What 
happened there was no concern of the 
skipper’s, provided only that none of 
his crew was killed, to leave him short- 
handed when they overtook the seal-herd. 


*This story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October. tAlec MacLean was named last month inerror, 9] 
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It wan in the fo’e’sle that Jack London, 
in all the urropant pride of hin seventeen 
years, must fiphe hin way. 

He had shipped ax an able seaman 
But he was only a boy; worse, he wan a 
landlubber on hin fest) voyage Ne has 
ape the men of that hard crew had been 
tusting the bitter apprenticenhipot the seas 
under the hard fists of the able seamen 
The y had been kicked and culled wn 
beaten during years of slavery and 
MINery, Now @ mere wteeplinge with the 
down hot yet aprouted on hin tipper lip 
articles an thet 


appeared on the ship's 
livery mun 


equal It wan atolerabl 
there renented a 

Jack wan given the leaktest bunk, the 
thinnent blanke thn, the wornt food I hene 
things he accepted gpood-humoredly, with 
hin sudden, dixarmingly warm smile and 
But at the least hint 
patronage he foughe, 


aunny blue eyes 
of command oft 
quickly, victously, with the fury of a 
wildeat Beaten into unconmerousness, 
to be revived with a bucket of seawater, 
he atuppered to hin feet and went about 
hin work, noncommuttal, frrendly an ever 
At the slightest renewed maule he foughe 
again, swiftly, furiously 

It wan deliberate poly on hin part 
Hin pride Win ut ntake ® and hin place wna 
man among men. tle must make and 
hold that place, or po down inte a seven 
month hell of brutality. Tle wan a boy 
of seventeen Hpainat ao oscore of hardy 
He must teach them that he wan 
“ good person to let alone 


HREE weeks out from San Pranciweceo 

the men were regarding hin wath sore 
reapeet, Tle wan a pood satlor It wan 
lain pride to be He wan always eager to 
run aloft to furl or set a topaad; he threw 
hhin weight On a rope with a will; lhe WAIN 
the first on watch and the last to leave 
And he wana hip lite ar | atnanhing, featiip 
whithwind of a fiehter. A tentative truce 
had fallen between hun and the rest of 
the crew. Lt wan broken by Long John 
Long John was a hulking 
atunding: osixefeet-four in hin’ seaboots, 
with arm and) shoulder mumecles lnk 
knotted roper A nlowethinking, sone 
what surly fellow, hin atetude toward 
Jack bad been menacing from the first, 
but he had not yet struck a apatk from 
the boy's hiylitong npc The moment 
arrived one morning when the men ofl 
lounging oa the fo'e'nle, 


Swede, 


watch wer 
nrnok wag anal AWuppinp storien, 
nitty on the cape of bin bunk, branding 


Jack was 


Prope meat 

It wanl conipe John's turn that day tocleat 
oll tlhe THIONS table ® wish the clink ‘ and 
fill the Lampa. Tle wan ina bad temper 
Ile wan domp shivey's work while a boy 
not half hin ape sat comfortably ina 
boevish \ slow rape rove in him white he 
worked \i lant it "Tete, 
you | hill up these here molasven 


aprile dl over 


jen!” hie oncle i dl 

| wk looked ip). | Contpe John stood with 
hin arts halfefull of dashes, lin Dare chest 
above them ax hamy an a pordllats, his 
chin thrust forward, hin eyes cold hie 
Hieth tone on ¢ how in thre nl butik % I hie te 
wis a second’ s ominous stlenee 

“Te wan omy tur to grub yesterday,” 
Jack sad “Today's your 
turn” Ele dropped hin eyes to the mvt 
branding 


ple wsanely 


and went on Long John 
nwo Ve rep uted lian communal mou 


Juck did not move No one 


lovtache t teotee 
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ele spoke, Then Long John, dropping the 
collee pot, aimed a blow at the side of the 
le did not hand 

Jack wan out of hin bunk 
blow went home inthe proof Long John's 
stomach Tlie 


boy's head 
One swat 


dishes smashed on the 
floor, Pandemonium broke loose. With 
an inarticulate bellow Long John tunhed 


at Jack Lhe boy leaped backward before 
the onsliaphe Hut he wan comered; 
the print Swede could handle bin ana 
dop shakes a rat The men stilened, 


alert, watching with shining eyes 

Dodging and twisting in the narrow 
space, Jack stdeestepped the rush. Der 
peration pave him agility. THe leaped like 
weatto Long John's shoulder, swung over, 
He drove hin thumbs deep 
mto the bull neck, clamped down on the 
\ll the strength of bin arms 
went mito the Reip 

The Swede, choking, clutehed) blindly 
at the living wemht on hin back He 
fluo himself about, trampling the broken 
dishes, strangling and purgling The 
nlumh Jack's face 
Blood poured from the pashes,  Tlin back 
crashed againat the bunks.  Plin head 
battered agaimnt the deck beamn, Ile 
hung on 


and clung 


WwW wvcl papre 


lamp shattered in 


interminably ‘Time 
Lhe fo'e’sle vanished in swim 
ming blackness, Tle heard only the dull, 
repeated slam of hin skull againae the 
deck, The world narrowed to the thick, 
rubbery cord between hin gripped hands, 
Hle must live, bin wall mune live, cll he 
had crushed a Hin lant spark of con 
NCLOUNTIONN COTM entrated on it 

Ihe atrupple continued, endlessly, lo 
the ring of watching eyen it seemed that 
the boy muat be dying Hin Cyen bulged 
Tlin thick baie wan matted with blood, 
Soll Long John’s frenzied leaps battered 
atout ouk hewn The 
Swede's face was purple, hin congue lolled 
annie ut the bloody thing on hin shoul 
dem hung on. Tin tearing hands could 
not dislodge the fingers burted in’ hin 
throw 

It becunne wniphtmare leven thesathoen 
Blood nprotn anal hhatt wete 


Ile hung on 


COANE dl 


it yiptninet the 


were uplhuant 
on the be ATTIN, dropn ol blood npattered 
the floor But no one 
interfered, it was Long Jobn's affair, 
and fack’s. Let them nettle a. At lant 
Long Jolin atuppered, crumpled at the 
knees, crashed forward on hin face, Te 
lay twitching convulaively, Jack sell on 
hin buck 

\sel Gunderson unclimped the boy's 
atill finpers Juck managed to apeak 
“You let me alone? Say, you let me 
alone? Long John’s swollen tonpue and 
foum-covered lips could not frame an 
vnawer. “We sure wall, you little hia 
wand Axel Gunderson fondly ; 

It wandn this manner chit Jack London 
‘| hroupgh the 
Sophie Sutherland 


Thin wan murdes 


won his plice among men 
long weeks while the 
raced before fan winds on her course to 
the Boni ishinds off Japan, he wan ac 
cepted by all an an able seaman, the 
equal efouny mann COouUraipe and pood 
commie whip Thin ye arty 
hiphting temper com 
fenpect Never ce el hin 
work, he stood well with the dour, heavy 
handed cotch captain Life neemed to 
Hino fare and satisfying prospect 
On a wind swWept, SUDIY torniig he 
nuw the peaks of the Bonin ishinds lift 
from the western sea, and knew that he 


pood humor 
tide froendsas tis 


mated 


had won to the far, alluring coasts on 
the other side of the world, Lava cliths 
crowned with attanipe trope flowers and 
jungle trees tone beyond a beach of white 
aund, and on the clear blue water ovet 
reefs of living coral the Japanese sampans 
came out to meet the schooner 

The sealing fleet lay at anchor im the 
tiny harbor, preparing forthe Might north 
ward on the track of the sealeherds,  bive 
hundred sailors were pathered there, 
rollicking in the paperwalled denking 
Hacen of the little Japanene village, Jack, 
luff and hearty comrade of them all, 
romtered and drank and foughe through 
vivid nights of wild uproarioun youth, 
holding hin place as a man in the man's 
world he knew 

Then up with the sails agai and off 
on the wings of the great seaewinds to 
man's work and man’s achievement in 
the lonely aretic waters, ‘The pride of 
it, and the heree, atronp yoy, peo, 
himself man-grown among men, a hardy, 
roving mariner, abroad upon the seal 

Great fopn came down upon them, se 
that for daya the schooner felt her way 
blindly through a dim pray world, The 
boats dvopped oversileandaneetan allowed 
up inthe mint, The Sophie Sutherland 
disappeared; the AU Was pone, nothing 
remamed bute shifting walls of fog about a 
tiny cine le of fon WAVER, and the sleek 
black heads of the sealn, Jack pulled at 
the oars, Seaemint beaded hin lashes 
Hin olskine dripped with wet, Ele pulled 
through a world unreal and fantantie ana 
dream, through a silence broken only by 
the splashing spray, the thin muffled 
crack of the hunter's rifles, and the regular 
boom of the bomb kunoon the deck of the 
invintble achooner, 


Iowan hard, endless work, Sutherland 

watled wath a shore crew and drove 
them to double tanks Northward and 
evet northward they followed the neal 
herd, the bobbing bouts apread fanwase 
before the schooner, and ft and night 
the men toiled, dragging the harvest of 
nkins from the gea and salting them down 
inthe hold e 

Storinin swooped down tipon them from 
the wild open spaces of the north Lheve 
were mights when the Sophie Sutherland 
fouphe for her life, half burned under 
pounding wean, het decks awash wath 
awitling water, her rigging sboreking an 
the fury of the wind. The captain's 
shouts came thin through the howe 
blicknenns The world wan oa chaos 
through which the schooner staggered 
blindly, a chip of wood and a serap of 
CANVAN capt in the mad elemental 
atrife 

It was on such aonight an thin that the 
Bricklayer died Hhin life amounted to 
nothiuy, lian death made wh dnp ression 
only on the mind of one unknown sailor 
hoy The smallest of pebbles dropped 
into the sea of human destiny, the ripples 
of it are well spreading over the world 
Twenty VCutn lates Jack London recalled 
every detaitot that night and related them 
to hin friends 

Lhrough the black hours while the 
Sophie Sutherland, kept afloat by the 
frensied atrength of ck Apenate Men, Wan 
driven fur to the eunt of het huntiup 
course, the Bricklayer had rolled in bes 
bunk below, untended and forpotten, 
dying. When the storm bad drawn off 
to the south, and liwhie apread over the 
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Jack wae out of hie bunk 


Papin waters, the men atumbled down the 
companionway and fell halledresaned into 
then blinkeen, But Jack could not sleep, 
Lhe hoarse breathingof thedying man was 
louder than the ere uking of the xchooner, 
Jack's amagination wan held by tt 

N bricklayer, Thin very 
name had been given him in inaule, dle 
won a bungler, unable to learn, a malerouns 
and ciety brute It wan he who, using 
Jack's table-koife to cut hin plug tobacco, 
had provoked the boy's fit fight on 
Miipbourd, Elin life among the men had 
heen one long series of stupid and vicious 
wets They hated him I he Vy had re 
Viled, abused and beaten him At lant 
they had refined to apeak to hin Lhey 
had ignored hin presence 

lor weeks, in unbroken loneliness, he 


Noone liked the 


had pone about winony them, hin Hartow 


Ves 
eye 


moalicrous, baw lips drawn back from 


Desperation fave him agility. 


“The Sea Wolf” 


From the film 
hin teeth in-oa futile snarl For weeks, 
driven to hin work by a brutal hand, he 
dhad been dying, ‘The men knew it, and 
did not myve uk to hin hey would he 
plid when he waa dead, and he knew that 

Now at last he lay 
sprawled in the sleep 
in them bunks 


the deck 


they would he glad 
Hin nates, 
anored 
> hin Cyen 


dying 
of exhaustion, 
Jack awak 


H' knew death He had seen it in 
many forma, violent, sudden, horrible 

[ut lin 
asp bre athn, the 


lay on 


It wan no new thing while he 
tened to the hourne > 
lant cle nperate tripple of laboring lunges to 
hold to life, hin dazed mind almost pran ved 
a fugitive thouphe A big thoughe but 
it eluded hin 

The Hrekliyer wan dying 


hime, Thi life had been detestable 


We ll, let 
Ie 


er 
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He leaped like a cat to Long John’s shoulder, aewund over and clung 


How 


had taken too long in dying 

no raphe to un place ywinonge men 
deaperately hve to hold lite! 
Unconscious, beyond reach of haope of 
help, he atill struppled, What wan life, the 
iInnermont essence of at, the bare ability to 
move and breathe, that a like 
the Bricklayer, in minery and wretched 
Hea, #O clung to at The 
worked blindly toward a meaning behind 
wh ultimate sone 


fouplie to 


Creuture 


boy's man 
the meanings he knew, 
thing 

"ALL handal” 
from the deck I hye 
ther bunks and stumbled 
A nquall wan blowing up from: the 
Lhe schooner rolled and pitched 
ky I he 


snapping of 


I hye down 
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The church has gone on the stage! 
A San Francisco minister, engaged 
in a crusade against vice, has made 
use of the screen to preach his 
gospel. He has filmed a sensational 
photo-drama, based on revelations 
of his campaign, with an excellent 
cast of professionals and hundreds 
of his congregation. His profits 
will go to further his crusade 


Beulah Booker plays 
Betty. the carefully 
sequestered daughter of 
the underworld boss. 
His Nemesis overtakes 
him when the hideous 
machine he has created 
reaches into her quiet 
country retreat and 
ensnares his own child 


The 
Camera 


His Voice 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Crane Wilbur (center) plays the 
fighting parson in the anti-vice 
film. He meets Louise Bradley, 
rescue~worker, in the slums where 
he administers muscular punishment 
to roughs who annoy her. Louise 
Bradley's mother, who is wealthy, 
finances the minister's crusade 
against commercialized vice. The 
film itself has just such an “angel” 


Saw 


Velma Whitman plays 
Louise, the high-souled 
young woman who 
understands the crusad- 
ing minister and who 
finally crowns his suc- 
cessful zeal by wedding 
him. Mary, his first 
sweetheart, is the tragic 
heroine of the play 


The 
Screen 


: me His Pulpit 


The vice-boss, accompanied by the woman who aids his sinister activities, tells the 
eorrupt editor of the frame-up by which the parson has been compromised. 


Their plans are frustrated by a reporter with a conscience 
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The Finger of Justice 


EW people would associate a 
sensational moving picture pro- 
duction with the Methodist 
church, yet the Reverend Paul 
Smith, a San Francisco pastor, endorsed 
by his Bishop, his congregation and 
his friends, has filmed a smashing eight 
reel melodrama which he confidently 
hopes will daily preach silently and 
forcibly the sermons which now fall ~~ 
from the preacher’s lips. #8 x || WESTERN Nw 
It was Miss Grace Marbury Sander- Es, - | lanai * 
son, successful scenario and short-story : : nog 


writer, who first suggested the idea of 
screen sermons to Mr. Smith. His 
comments were very favorable and he 
would gladly endorse it, but no, that 
was not what she wanted—she wanted 
the church and Paul Smith to produce it! 

It was rather a staggering proposition, 
but its possibilities at once appealed to 
the minister eager to get his message 
into a broader sphere. It was a radical 
step for a conservative Methodist 
church, but the traditions which had so 
long bound the church no longer applied 
to clean theatricals, particularly if they 
contained a moral. The longer he 
pondered the more convinced he be- 
came that here was a great opportunity. 
He sought out some of his congregation 
and financed it; then he engaged the 
company to stage it and in less than a 
week active work had begun. 

The sermon the “Finger of Justice” 
preaches contains two lessons. The 
first deals with the men of the under- 
world, the “ring” of exploiters who 
recruit the borderline girl to fill the 
places of those who pay the price and 
whom the hand of time relentlessly 
crushes, the political boss, the “dive” 
keeper, the property owner, the money 
lender, the liquor interests and the male 
parasite. The second moral is the 
tragedy of ignorance, of allowing young 


Henry Barrows, as the vice boss, and Jane O'Roark, as the woman of the abyss, the allied 
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powers of darkness whom the minister is fighting. Center: Mae Gaston, 
as “Mary.” who goes into the depths and comes back 


While “Flip,” the underworld rat, wires his 
boss of a new victim, Edith sees with dismay 
that the train is pulling out of the way-station 


- to go abroad unwarned of the 
azards of pick-up companionships. 

All types of the underworld are 
represented, but the leading figure is the 
fighting parson, portrayed by Crane 
Wilbur, the ideal type of 20th century 
preacher. A spirited football scene— 
really done, by the way, at the Uni- 
versity of California—serves to intro- 
duce this modern preacher, who is a 
human two-fisted man of his time. 

Through the theme and closely con- 
nected runs an allegorical story, the 
settings of which are elaborate and 
beautiful and give to the production a 
touch of dignity and refinement which 
otherwise might be lacking. 

The spectacular visit of the women of 
the underworld to the church of the 
Reverend Paul Smith several months 
ago is also in this production, and 
the pictures taken in and around 
the California street Methodist church. 
But there has been no attempt to asso- 
ciate San Francisco with this picture 
any more than New Orleans or New 
York. It is aimed at conditions, not 
localities. 

And now that the Methodist church 
has broken the crust of traditional con- 
servatism to present its preachments on 
the screen, the future may be looked 
into without foreboding but rather with 
the assurance that if the gospel message 
has been haltingly impressive in the 
past, it will, in the future, spread its 
wings of healing over untouched areas 
and turn the hearts of thousands who 
normally dislike and chafe under re- 
ligious restrictions toward the goal of 
salvation. It is a unique experiment 
likely to provoke a good deal of criticism 
at first but in the end calculated to give 
religion a fresh hold, something it needs 
if the empty pew is the serious problem 
which churches and preachers declare 
it to be. Maupe C. PILKINGTON. 





ERALDINE FARRAR 
has the grand opera 
manner, and she 
transfers it success- 
fully from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, in New 
York, to the film in the #@ 
studio at Hollywood. * 
This grand manner of 
hers enabled her to re- 
flect from the screen the 
inspired ecstacy of the cf 
French peasant girl in 
“Joan the Woman.” Now 
in the Aztec photodrama 
“The Woman God For- 
the Farrar manner 
again effective in suggest- 
ing the majesty and barbaric 
culture (the term seems to fit 
the royal Aztecs) of Montezuma’s 
daughter. 
The life of the royal lady was by 
no means a languid one, according to 
this play. ‘The Princess Tezea is discov- 
ered amid the luxury of 
her palace garden but 
before the film has slipped 
by very far she is found 
to be exceedingly busy. 
Cortez is invading her 
country and the Princess 
leads a company of 
bronze warriors against 
him. Fierce fghtersin skins (mostly their 
own) and borrowed feathers mix with the 
armored Spaniards in a magnificent melee 
of flying spears and arrows and deadly 
missiles, little of it really make-believe. 
“T always seem to get things like this!” 


the Woman.” 


The Woman God Forgot” 


INSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Geraldine Farrar faces the same peril (Wallace Reid) that she faced as “Joan 


She is a glorious figure in the sumptuous Aztec film 


the fair Geraldine was heard to murmur 
as she advanced into battle. Doubtless 
she remembered the comparative peace- 
ableness of the Metropolitan. chorus 
One recollects at least one scene in “ Joan” 
when the Orleans maid, in the thick of a 


struggling climbing attack, is 

buffeted about in a manner 

which can hardly be charged 

entirely to photographic 
trickery. 

Furthermore, the warrior 

maid in this play faces a 

veril equal to that faced 

ke Joan of Arc—in fact 

the same peril: Wallace 

Reid. Look atthe accom. 

panying picture where 

the young captain to 

Cortez is gazing into the 

of Montezuma’s 

daughter. If you belong 

to a certain section of the 

readers of this magazine you 

cannot escape a delicious lit. 

tle thrill of sympathy for the 

princess in the hour of danger. 

The Princess Tezca has no such 

advantage as had Joan, although she 

is devoted to her country and its gods, 

Joan’s saintly inspiration served as a 

breastplate and Wallace 

Reid, in the character ot 

ayoung English captain, 

was only a side interest 

after all—though deepen- 

ing the pathos of the 

deathless story of Joan. 

The Aztec maiden yields 

to the fascination of the 

Spanish captain (perhaps they are more 

irresistible than the British article, in 

love, if not in war) and she gets into the 

shadow of death more than once as a 

consequence of the wrath of Montezuma. 

Yet why should) Geraldine Farrat 


eyes 
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The teocalli, or temple pyramid, at the top of which Montezuma offered his human sacrifices to the War God, was reproduced in a structure 


nearly 200 feet high, probably beating the record of “Intolerance” for extraordinary scene-building. 


Insert: Geraldine Farrar as Montezuma’'s daughter 


complain? Director De Mille burned her at Moreover, Farrar is a glorious figure in panther skins and paradise feathers and 
the stake as Joan, but as Tezca he allows the film, as these illustrations show, and ropes of Gulf pearls that marked court 
the lovers to “fall in each other’s arms in’ the grand opera manner is properly life in Mexico in the days of Villa’s 
Ve, peace and contentment.” reinforced with all the splendor of ancestors. 

















Cecil B. de Mille, Director General 
of the Famous Players-Lasky produc- 
tions, comes from a family of note in 
the annals of the American stage and 
he is making notable additions to 
the history of the American screen. 
Artist, sculptor, writer, critic, dil- 
ettante, antiquary, raconteur, all 
focused down to commercial per- 
spective, he has naturally gone “over 
the top” in motion pictures. Some- 
thing revolutionary in the art of 
photodramatics may be expected 
from this doubly-trained mind 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
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Jesse L. Lasky is a producer who has modeled a highly successful 

business strictly along newspaper lines. His organization works much 

like that of an enterprising metropolitan daily—in a race against time. 

With the precision of a modern printing-press, his “factory” turns 
out a mile of finished picture every fortnight 








Carl Laemmle, President of the 
Universal Film Company, is surely 
the champion forward ~and ~back 
“continent-crosser” of filmdom 
Inthe center of this group is H.0. 
Davis, once director-general of the 
San Diego Exposition, now directing 
genius of the Triangle’s western 
plant at Culver City. Julian John- 
son, Editor-in-Chief, is reading to 
him from the script of a new drama, 
while Davis does some of the 
“thinking” which has made him a 
constructive success 


Thomas H. Ince, the man who put Inceville on the motion-picturé 
map with a big red circle around it, attends personally to certain 
“shooting” done in the wilds of the southern California mountains. 
No camera-man has a hand in this. Between shots, producer Ince 
manages to present the world with eight big plays a year 
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ETHROW JORDAN bore a dis- 
tinction of which he was serenely 
unaware. He was a proof-perfect 
type, a flawless specimen of a fast 
vanishing species. He was the concrete 
expression of that most picturesque of 
all pioneers, the prospector of the old 
West. 

For forty-two years he had slept in 
the open, cooked at a campfire and fol- 
lowed his burro with his dog at his heels. 
The burros and dogs had changed with 
the years but the man had not. He had 
only grown a little browner, a bit leaner 
of throat under his short gray beard, a 
trifle more stooped as to the shoulders 
under the blue flannel shirt. 

But the lean, hawk-like face with its 
piercing gray eyes had never lost its in- 
tentness of expression, its look of cer- 
tainty that waited the rainbow around 
every corner. 

He had worked and tramped from 
Mount Rainier to Lower California, had 
sweltered and gasped in Death Valley, 
had tapped and trudged through the 
Black Hills and threaded the Mother 
lode country. He knew every foot of 
the Cascades and the Sierras, had spent 
ten years in the mining camps of Colo- 
rado, had seen some of the most spec- 
tacular strikes of the early days, and still 
he searched for his bonanza. Somehow 
luck had always been against him, though 
many of those whe had come and gone 
across the high places of his life said he 
Was an expert, as good a prospector as 
the West ever saw. Twice in his career 
ithad been his cunning that had found 
the trace that led to fortune, lavish and 
opulent, but each time it had been a 
bolder brain, a less honest man who had 
profited. Jethrow had taken the crumbs 
and gone his way, after another strike, 
one more ledge, yet another pocket. But 
time had seen the combing of the coun- 
tty, the exploiting of the last big finds, 
the passing of the hey-day of raw gold. 
Progress had passed him by, leaving 
him stranded high and dry in a line that 
had become all but obsolete. 

He was too old to change, and he could 
not had he wished. The open had him 
too securely as its own. He could never 
sep under a roof, bind his free spirit 
between hampering walls. 


HEREFORE he drove his shaggy little 

long-eared friend, by name Samanthy, 
thead of him through the rose and laven- 
det dusk of a spring twilight toward the 
distant goal of a lone rock that stood like 
asentinel on the desert among the cactus 
trees. 

At his heel trotted a small black dog of 
the common sheep-herding sort, sharp 
nosed, bright eyes, faithful. All day they 
had traveled and though the heat of sum- 
mer was not yet come, it had been no 
small task to cover twenty miles of the 
desert floor with its sand and sagebrush, 
ts dry, caked spaces and its monotony. 





By Vinge E. Roe 


Iustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


The burro’s pack wobbled high, for 
Jethrow was well staked this time, and 
the months ahead loomed gay with 
promise. In the shadow of the tall rock 
the trio halted with long breaths of satis- 
faction, for there lay water, that most 
precious of all things in the arid lands. 

It was a tiny basin, just a hole beneath 
the boulder full of a brackish liquid, but 
there was a small commotion in the clear 
depths which told the desert-wise old 
man that the spring was eternal. 

“Samanthy,” said Jethrow, “right 
here’s where we camp. There ain’t no 
better place this side 0’ heaven.” 


H® uncinched the pack, most securely 
held by a diamond hitch, and care- 
full mse it his duffle. There were 
his a heavy and surprisingly clean, 
his cooking utensils, scant but wonder- 
fully sufficient, a coffeepot, a frying pan, 
a small pot and two tin cups, three tin 
plates and a little pail, and his provisions. 
Rolled in a tight beniiie were his meager 
clothes, one suit of underwear, all flannel, 
another blue shirt, an extra pair of cor- 
duroys and three pairs of sox. There 
were a few scant miscellanies, such as a 
pack of cards, a small package of old 
papers and a little book, its backs and 
corners all but worn away from years of 
riding in the pack, its title faded into 
illegibiliey, poh mining tools. 

Jethrow had no home upon the earth 
and such treasures as he owned must go 
with him. That little old book had been 
given him by the only woman he had ever 
loved, a woman whose hand he had held 
once in a tragic but honorable goodby, 
since she was another man’s wife, and it 
had been his Bible. It had helped him 
over many a rough bit of going in the 
lean years, held him true in many a 
crisis. | 

With methodical precision he arranged 
his solitary camp, folding and storing his 
best things under the spread tarpaulin, 
making his bed thereon before the light 
failed. He gathered an armful of the low 
greasewood and built a little fire that 
leaped like a slim blade in the mauve 
stillness, cooked his coffee and bacon and 
ate a meal that tasted to him like the 
richest viands. He fed the dog well and 
gave Samanthy a little heap of grain on 
the tarp’s edge, for he was one of the rare 
tramps of the desert who think a burro 
should be fed. 

He carefully washed his few pots and 
pans, for he carried soap, and when this 
small work of the camp was done he sat 
by the fire and smoked his sweet pipe, 
while the ancient dreams came to dwell 
in his eyes. From time to time he’ raised 
his eagle glance to the hills that rimmed 
the north and scanned them long and 
sharply as if he would read their hidden 
secrets. The woild was spread before 


The Pocket Hunter 


Author of: The Little Boy of Panther Mountain 


him as it had been forty years ago, just 
as beautiful, just as alluring, every whit 
as full of promise. On the morrow, next 
week, next month, he would “strike it,” 
would make the find. When the stars 
came out in a turquoise sky he washed 
his face in the warm waters of the spring 
and went properly to bed between the 
blankets, the tarpaulin folded over all 
and Shep, the black dog, curled at the 
foot. Samanthy, serene and contented, 
browsed on the lean forage. 

Before dawn they were up, the scent of 
the coffee perfuming all the sweet air. 
With the deftness of forty years’ practice 
Jethrow formed the pack on the wooden 
saddle, tightened his diamond hitch. 

Well-fed, satisfied, eager, their provis- 
ions with them, water in the four big 
canteens and the world ahead for explor- 
ing, they set out again to plod through 
another day toward the deceiving hills. 

And that was a glorious day. The sun 
was not too hot and there was a little 
breeze that lifted Samanthy’s forelock, 
parted Jethrow’s gray beard in the mid- 
dle. The soft blue haze of the desert 
hung like a veil between him and the 
hills, softened their rugged outline. The 
love of the free places made his sharp eyes 
tender and he hummed a snatch of song 
that he had heard twenty years back in a 
California dance hall. At noon they 
rested in the meager shade of a cactus 
tree and ate a tiny bite, shared the pre- 
cious water in one of the canteens. 


|} was only an hour after they had 
started on that Samanthy, who went 
ahead after the manner of the burro, 
stopped short in her dainty tracks and 
cocked her huge ears forward in amaze. 
Shep ran forward swiftly and Jethrow 
followed. In the lee of a long low rock 
that jutted from the plain there lay an 
object, it could hardly have been called a 
man. Jethrow went quickly and turned 
it over. It was a skeleton, a bag o’ 
bones, its shoes worn from its feet, its 
clothes in tatters. 

The skin hung in against the structure 
of the face like tight drawn rubber. The 
lips were swollen and black, the eyes 
closed. But even in its desperate plight 
this ragged scarecrow bore the marks of 
youth and beauty. It was a boy’s face 
that looked blindly up to the blue heavens 
and Jethrow muttered in quick pity. 

This was the end of the trail for him. 
He promptly and hurriedly unpacked 
and made camp. He rigged the tarp to a 
convenient cactus tree, made a good bed 
beneath with the blankets, not forgetting 
to hollow the sand for the hips of the 
sleeper, and with hands as tender as a 
woman’s laid the lad therein. He knew 
the desert sign language and he read the 
story—loss, starvation, lack of water, 
struggle, despair and finally surrender in 
the lee of the low rock. Therefore he 
proceeded with a first-aid as clever and 
effective as that of the most learned 
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M. D. in the land. He wet a cloth in the 
precious water and covered the unspeak- 
able face, trickled a few drops down the 
parched and dust-dry throat. He built 
a greasewood hre and made a thin soup 
from a tin cup of boiling water and a bou- 
illon cube. When this was cool he fed it 
between the swollen lips as a mother 
feeds a babe. 

‘This was about one o'clock of a splendid 
day. 

When the first stars came out on a vel- 

vet sky the dark eyes under the sunken 
lids opened dully and looked at) him 
where he sat by, his gaunt old knees in 
the embrace of his long arms, his old pipe 
sending a benign blue spiral up to the 
windless spaces. 

“Hello, son,” said Jethrow Jordan. 

‘| he boy essayed to speak but could not. 
One clawlike hand worked out toward 
the man a pitiful distance and stopped. 
Jethrow reached out a huge brown paw 
and covered it. 

“Go back to sleep,” he commanded. 
For three hours he sat and held the wasted 
hand while the stars wheeled and the old 
sweet pipe went out and a lot of dreams 
came floating before his eyes. Chief 
among the latter was a picture of the 
woman’s face what time he had held her 
hand at parting, a sweet face, noble and 
good, but stained with the tears of renun- 
chation. 

If she had been free and he could have 
taken her for his own——that was a long, 
long time ago. Why, he might have had 
a son, a lean, young son like this one here. 
The wistful thought tightened his grip 
on the boy’s hand and it was the incep- 
tion of the great love that was destined 
to spring up in the lonely old man’s heart 
in the days that followed. 


Y early dawn the youngster 

awake and able to speak. 

“Old timer,” he said, ‘you staid by, 
didn’t you? How long and where did you 
find me?” 

So Jethrow told him and they talked 
with interest while they drank the fra- 
grant coffee and Samanthy browsed. 

“Guess | was all in. 1 don’t know how 
many days before my water gave out. 
I hung on long as I could.” 

“An’ th’ good spring only a half-day’s 
tramp ahead!” 

“Sure,” said the boy, “that’s life.” 

They staid all day at the dry camp. 
Then Jethrow took a staggering load 
from Samanthy’s pack for his own shoul- 
ders, put the boy on top, the rest in the 
pack-saddle and they struck back to the 
sentinel rock where was the boiling spring. 
Here they staid a week. 

At its end the youngster was fit as a 
fiddle, eager to go on, and Jethrow made 
a pact with him. 

“Which way was you goin’, son?” he 
wanted to know, ‘an’ what'd you say to 
throwin’ in your lot with me fer a year?” 

“Any way, the other answered 
promptly, “and I say yes.” 

So when Jethrow pulled out at last on 
the last lap for the purple and brick-red 
hills there was some one to talk to and he 
was very well content. 

‘They went into the skirts of the rugged 
lift and found water, located a hidden cup 
that was lush with grass where the springs 
trickled, and made them a permanent 
camp. 


was 
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All about the mysterious formations 
drew the eager eyes of the old prospector 
like a magnet. The rainbow. glowed 
around Ca h corer, hope rose up like the 
phoenix for the thousandth time. 

Jethrow was a pocket-hunter and he 
talked of “trace and 
“spill” and “contact,” of slate and por- 
phyry and clay. 

\nd though the boy —he had long since 
told Jethrow that his name was David 
Anderson —-was eager and plant, ready 
to take his share and more of the rough 
work, he seemed ignorant of this knowl- 
edge. 

“Tver done much prospectin’, Davie?” 
Jethrow asked once as they smoked over 
their fre, bute he shook his head. 

“New line, Jeth,” he had said looking 
away toward the spread of the desert 
beyond their sweet green gulch, “you 
could’uv seen that by my condition when 
you found me. What gold-hunter who 
knew the business would’uv got lost like 
that?” 


UT if Jethrow had wanted anything 

more, of his past or of his plans for 
the future, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for Davie said no more, then or 
after. In the great reaches of the free 
West a man’s business is strictly his own 
and his fellows respect that law which 
forbids a looked or spoken question. 

So the spring opened quickly into 
summer, splendid, opulent summer in 
this small paradise, dancing, burning 
summer out on the floor beyond, and the 
two men combed the gaunt, forbidding 
hills for gold. 

Along the bottom of every slope within 
reach Jethrow panned, always hopeful, 
always intensely interested. Every pan 
he carried to the stream and washed was 
pregnant with chance, every slightest 
trace he found and followed faithfully up 
and up along its “spill” was sure to be 
the great lode. And he did find two 
small pockets. [t was a source of wonder 
to Davie to see the old man get his trace 
at the foot, pan across until he found the 
heaviest spill, then work up the slant to 
where he suddenly got no more “color” 
and then go down unerringly to the con- 
tact of slate and porphyry —and find’the 
little nest of nuggets, “free gold,” that 
formed the pocket. It was a definite and 
pretty art, well under the hands of a 
master and there was nothing lacking to 
fulfill their dreams save the size of the 
pockets themselves. 

“Bound to find it,” said Jethrow al- 
ways, “can’t help but be here. ‘This is 
virgin country an’ carries promise.’ 

But the days drifted by, turquoise and 
gold and rose, and the weeks came and 
went and they did not find it. Always 
Jethrow worked like a slave and always 
his faith was secure. ‘Their provisions 
got slim and Davie got a buck to help 
them out, and at last they were forced to 
leave the hidden cup and go out across 
the gray sagebrush te and back to the 
abodes of man for fresh supplies. They 
left regretfully with many a backward 
glance on Jethrow’s part. 

“Some day we'll come back, Davie,” he 
said; “it’s somewheres there, I know. I 
feel it in my bones.” 

So they traveled out along the desert 
and the younger man looked at it with 
distasteful eyes. 


“fan-tail,” of 


“Jeth,” he said once, “Tm no gold. 
hunter at heart. I hate this lonesome 
land.” 

Jethrow’s gray eyes widened. 

“Hate it!” he cried; “why, boy, it’s 
the garden of God, this desert is. Did 
you ever see a place in your life where 
the great Painter had lavished His 
beauties like He has here? Look at them 
cactus trees, standin’ always like. silent 
sentinels watchin’ over th’ hidden gold, 
Look at them iron-red hills yonder, bar- 
ren an’ gaunt, hidin’ it in their breasts, 
Look at them veils o’ pale blue color, all 
variegated and swishin’ with rose an’ 
purple and lavender! You call this lone- 
some! Why, it’s peopled! When I'm 
in th’ towns with their myriad runnin’ 
humans, why I’m so plumb lonesome I’m 
homesick. [ want you to love it, Davie,” 

As they neared the lines of civilization, 
a shabby quartet, the youth seemed to be 
filled with a strange restlessness. He was 
eager and yet reluctant. One night when 
they were not so far out he did something 
that puzzled Jethrow for many a day. 
They had made camp and the little work 
of the night was done. _Jethrow was busy 
at some little task of his own when the 
boy went out a short distance and fur 
tively tossed something away into the 
sage. ‘There was nothing in the act itself 
to have made the old man look up. It 
was something in the manner of its per- 
formance, a subtle stealth, that was be 
yond control. 

When Davie was fast asleep that night 
Jethrow went out and searched in the 
starlight until he found the particular 
bush he had marked, felt all over ten 
square feet of sand. He finally picked up 
something which he examined carefully, 
It was a false gray beard, very much like 


Jethrow’s own. 


HI. trip to the towns was uneventful. 

They replenished their pack cleverly 
and fully, for from somewhere in his ragg 
clothes Davie dug up several gold pieces, 
and they bought new garments as well. 

They shared things evenly and once 
more they struck out to the waste place 
while a second laden burro followed 
Samanthy. 

“We'll work a while in th’ desert, 
Davie,” Jethrow told him, “maybe it 
will change our luck, an’ edge along back 
to our valley in a month or two. How 
does that strike you?” 

“Anything you say, old timer,” smiled 
Davie; “you're the boss of this ex 
pedition.”” 

So once again they trailed away over 
the gray floor and the world of man 
faded out as if it had never been. They 
became fast friends in these long, lone 
some weeks. Davie was a light to Jeth- 
row, a revelation. Fis easy going nature, 
smiling and winsome, his deference to 
the older man’s views and experience, his 
ready willingness to do more than his 
share of the work, endeared him to 
Jethrow more and more. And then he 
was young, with the beauty of youth 
radiating from him at every angle. 

In all his lonely life Jethrow had never 
cared for a man as he was beginning to 
care for Davie. More and more his shatp 
eyes softened with the affection that was 
zrowing in him for the boy. He began to 
ae dreams, as many a man has ha 
before him, and they had to do with the 
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The Pocket Hunter: 


Vingie I 


Roe 


Suddenly, through the deepening twilight a man's voice cried, like a shot in the stillness, “Hands up!" 


future, with the pocket that he was some 


day to find, and with Davie. 

“Son,” said Jethrow one evening while 
they smoked by their greasewood fire and 
the huge bowl of the desert world was 
filled and awash with an opal sea of light, 
“what’s your plans fer th’ future? 

Davie looked quickly up and there was 
aswift and guarded flicker of startled 
fear in his eyes. 

“hr h?” he said. 

“How much eddication did you ever 
ave?’ Have you settled on any p’ticlar 
line of study, developme nt, you know? 
het is, supposin’ we find it.’ 

The other smiled relievedly. 

Well,” he said, “Jethrow, [ don’t just 
know. I had a little schooling, in fact, 


old-timer, [ went through a college in the 


East with modest honors. But—I don’t 
know-—-I—well, like every one else | 
wanted to strike it rich and. strike it 
quick. ‘Vhat’s why I came West.” 

“Yes?” encouraged Jethrow. 

“Yes. And I haven't struck it.” 

There was silence a while, while the 
blue smoke from the pipes and the little 
flame of the greasewood curled languidly 
up in the stillness. 

Presently the reached into a 
cape and took out something which 


boy 


ve carefully unwrapped from the folds of 


soiled and sweated paper that covered it. 

“Here,” he said, “is my plan for the 
future, Jethrow. I'd dare Heaven and 
hell to compass it.” 


He held out his hand on the palm of 
which there lay a small object that shone 
with be —: Jethrow took it carefully 
and looked ; it. 

It was ay a miniature that he had 
ever seen, a small oval of gleaming ivory, 
set in a dull gold frame, and out of its 
mellow whiteness there shone the face of 
a girl, It was as if all the rainbows of 
the world had given of their tones to m; 
that beautiful face, as if the very angels 
had contributed to the purity of the 
spirit that looked out of it, and as if Luct- 
fer himself had set upon the lovely fea- 
tures his ancient sti imp of pride. [t was 
a wonderful face, fair as a lily, framed in 
hair of purest ash gold. 

(Continued on page 69) 








Banzai, Honorable War Profits! 


Getting~Rich-Quick Japan 


How the War Has Made ‘‘Yen Millionaires’? Overnight— 
Wiping Out the National Debt Which Has 
Hamfered Nippon's Ambitions 


T didn’t look much like the beginning 
of great things when it made its ap- 
xcarance on a Vacant lot near the 
Jiet buildings in Tokyo. ‘Those who 

inquired about it were told that it was a 
factory, but it barely escaped being a col- 
lection of sheds and the building laws of 
any city in America would have con- 
demned it. Its ugliness was noticeable 
even in Tokyo, the city of hideous archi- 
tecture. It sprawled over a large area 
and for twenty-four hours of the 


By Carl Crow 


Then a strange story traveled over 
Japan by word of mouth, since the police 
forbade any publication of it. According 
to this story a shipment consisting of no 
less than one million yards of tan colored 
khaki cloth sold by an Osaka mill under 
contract for the Russian government had 
been refused by the Russian officials on 


find that on the sea they had passed the 
Russian buyers on their way to Japan, 
The trickle of orders soon became a 
golden flood. ‘There were contracts for 
millions of yens’ worth of cloth, for shoes 
in lots of hundreds of thousand pairs, for 
carloads of cartridge clips—orders which 
were offered and taken and sublet with 
a dazzling rapidity while speculators 
redecorated the interiors of their bank 
accounts by getting contracts for things 
they could not supply and selling 





day and seven days of the week 
housed as many workers as could 
be crowded into it. They were 
turning out the first of Japan's 
war orders, cartridge belts for 
Russia, and were thus beginning 
the great war prosperity of their 
country and incidentally the 
wealth of their employer. An 
order had been sent to some one 
in Vladivostok for the belts, prob- 
ably throughsome stupid mistake, 
since the town on the Gulf of 
Peter the Great is not a center 





APAN is enjoying the novel 
experience of engaging in a 
war which has brought great 
prosperity, with no increase in 
taxes, no issues of bonds, and 


with no loss to army or navy. 


the contracts to less venturesome 
»cople who could. The cartridge 
oats factory in Tokyo spawned 
others of its kind, extra shifts 
were put on and Osaka smoke- 
stacks vomited more smoke than 
ever. Long before the end of the 
first six months of the war unem- 
ployment in Japan had disap- 
peared, general prosperity had 
come in, foe up bis hat and coat 
and prepared to make himself at 
home. 


THEIR SHIPS CAME IN 








for the manufacture of leather 
goods. A ‘Tokyo manufacturer 
who did a small business in the way of 
leather novelties happened to be in Vladi- 
vostok and the contract was practically 
forced on him by the distressed official 
who had been ordered by Petrograd to 
produce the belts. 

The manufacturer’s competitors were 
jealous, for in the Tokyo leather goods 
trade there was gossip to the effect that 
he had gouged the Russian government 
most unmercifully, a proceeding which 
in the past has not been at all unusual 
among those in the Far East who have 
been fortunate enough to have dealings 
with the Russian government. ‘The com- 
petitors promptly got together and ar- 
ranged to extract their share of the profits 
by pooling stocks and boosting the price 
of supplies the contractor had to buy, 
which was also not an unusual proceed- 
ing in the Far East. But outside the few 
in Tokyo who deal in leather and manu- 
factures thereof no one paid much atten- 
tion to the deal. ‘The newspapers were 
issuing extras every few minutes, telling 
of the great war events that might, could, 
would or should happen but never did, 
and Japan was very ae concealing an 
ardent admiration for Germany and all 
things Prussian under very vigorous 
preparations to do great things for the 
allies. ‘There was to be an attack on 
‘Tsingtau, it was generally believed, and 
contractors were sniffing the air for a 
chance to supply the Japanese army with 
something it could use. 
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the ground that it had not come up to 
specifications. The sequel to the story, 
also circulated by word of mouth, was 
that the million yards of khaki was as 
good khaki as ever clothes brave Mou- 
jiks, bute that a = rival manufacturer 
also having a million yards of khaki to 
sell, had by intrigue, subterfuge, cor- 
ruption and bribery managed to have the 
shipment turned down and his own lot 
substituted. ‘There were several versions, 
but all agreed that in the end the Russian 
government bought both lots of cloth. 


VINDICATION FOR VLADIVOSTOK 


No one knew whether or not this gos- 
sip was true, but certainly everyone in 
‘Tokyo heard of it and in a few days all of 
that large part of Japan which is making 
or hopes to make money from foreign 
trade awoke to the fact that Vladivostok, 
hitherto a rather small and unimportant 
customer with a bad reputation for cred- 
its, was now one of the busiest cash buyers 
in the gazetteer. Russia needed uniforms, 
cartridges, gun holsters, knapsacks—all 
the varied paraphernalia of modern war- 
fare from one-centimeter buttons to 
42-centimeter guns—and unfortunately 
for those whose duty it was to procure 
them, wanted them for use in’ fighting 
the country which had previously sup- 
plied most of these things. The buyers 
were more eager than the sellers and 
often Japanese manufacturers went to 
Vladivostok in search of orders only to 


But that golden flood was only 
the beginning and the fortunes made by 
war contracts soon looked like modest 
wealth tediously and thriftily gained in 
comparison to the spectacular fortunes 
piled upovernight in the shipping business. 
lhe fine big steamers of the German and 
Austrian lines no longer visited the Far 
East, while the British and French fleets 
of merchantmen were greatly reduced in 
number as boats were requisitioned by 
the governments. With more goods to be 
shipped in a smaller number of ships, 
competition between shipping lines to 
secure freights was replaced by compe 
tition between shippers to secure space. 
The shipping world of Kobe and Yoko- 
hama went mad and gave its greatest for- 
tunes to those who went mad with it. 
Speculators who bought charters at in 
sanely high prices, who according, to the 
usual rules were headed straight for bank 
ruptcy and ruin, turned their deals ina 
few days, made fortunes, raised the ante 
and did it all over again. It was like a 
staid and corservative poker game which 
suddenly became a riot when the joker 1s 
put back in the deck and the deuces and 
trays are allowed to run wild, Several 
shipping clerks who were slaving at a 
wage of a few yen a month before the out 
break of the war suddenly became opera 
tors. ‘They paid their few hundred yen 
of savings as carnest money on charters, 
sold the charters at fabulous profits and 
continued this process with the result 
that they are now millionaire ship owners 
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Getting-Rich-Quick Japan: 


with their own slaving clerks at a few yen 
amonth, Old steamers which were spend- 
ing their rheumatic years in thé peace and 
safety of coastal trade, suddenly found 
their faults looked upon with great char- 
ity and became very valuable cargo car- 
riers. ‘The prices the owners received 
must have given them the sensation | 
might experience if some one would give 
me the price of a new twin-six for the tin 
Lizzie which adorns my garage. 

Vhe Japanese learned that General 
Prosperity is a more versatile chap than 
he is usually credited with being. Every 
development of the war seemed to bring 
new opportunities for making more 
money. The war cut off entirely the 
supply of manufactured goods which 
Germany and Austria had sold to China 
and India and as soon as stocks in Shang- 
hai and Bombay began to run low, there 
were demands from these countries only 
less insistent than those which had come 
from Russia. Here was a vast trade field 
at their very doors and while Japanese 
manufacturers could not meet the old 
German terms, the higher level war prices 
made that unnecessary. Both Japanese 
and German manufacturers are skilled at 
making articles just good enough 


might see the million mark passed. Sales 
of shirtings, sheetings and drills have in- 
creased by many thousand per cent, not 
only in China but in India as well. The 
fortunes made in this increased trade 
have been less spectacular than those 
rained from war orders or from shipping 
io the development of this trade is of 
more permanent value. When Europe 
quits fighting and again turns its atten- 
tion to the trade of Asia it will find a very 
large part of the trade it formerly had, 
captured and securely held by Japan. 
Indeed Japan has gone into every corner 
of the wor d to occupy the trade trenches 
which Europe has abandoned and they 
will not be easily regained. Since the 
war began Japan's sales to the Philip- 
pines, Straits Settlements, British India, 
Australia and Spain have more than 
doubled. Sales to Renie arenow more than 
twelve times what they were; Egypt has 
changed from a modest customer requir- 
ing less than a half million dollars’ worth 
of goods yearly to a fairly important one 
buying more than five times that amount. 
The United States, always Japan's best 
customer, bought in) 1916 a hundred 
million dollars’ worth more than in 1913. 


Carl Crow 
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days. As master and supercargo he 
sailed between ports on the Inland Sea 
and had a most difficult time making 
enough money to live on after paying his 
crew and meeting the expense for repairs 
on the old steamer. He was so worried 
about his prospects that about the time 
the war broke out he went to sce a fortune 
teller, who told him that the stars were in 
favorable disposition and that great and 
unexpected fortune was about to befall 
him. A short time after that he sold the 
old steamer for something like three or 
four times its normal value and thus con- 
vinced that the fortune teller was a man of 
great sagacity, went to him again to ask 
advice as to the investment of his new 
fortune. The fortune teller told him he 
should continue to follow his calling as 
the planets were not favorable to any 
change. Against his better judgment 
Takeda invested a large part of his money 
in a long time charter on a ship much 
larger than the one he had sold, paying 
a price which seemed to him to be ruin- 
ously high. He was just in time to get 
the benefit of some of the first advances 
in freight rates and money came in so fast 
that he nearly wore out his abacus count- 

ing it. Now he is the proprietor 





to satisfy a rather undiscriminat- 
ing trade and yet cheap enough 
to meet very slender resources, so 
the peculiar abilities of Japanese 
as well as their location at Asia’s 
front door combined to give them 
nearly all the trade lost by Ger- 
many and Austria. At the same 
time the lapse of patent rights 
held by Germans and Austrians 
enabled them to take up the 
manufacture of a number of highly 
profitable articles. The supply of 
German artiheial camphor was 
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T seems to be a fate that J apan 
should grow more wealthier 
and after drinking the bitter cup 
of war become much more strong 
to wrestle her manifest destiny 
from the chaos of mundane things. 


From a Tokyo paper. 


of quite a_ nice little fleet of 
steamers which run between Japan 
and nearby ports in the Far East 
and has celebrated his good for- 
tune by giving a country residence 
to the fortune teller who was 
lucky enough to guess right. 

Tojo Ichiju is young, not yet 
in his thirties. He ran a small 
hardware store in Tokyo and as a 
side line bought junk in the shape 
of old iron and steel. Being of an 
enterprising and ambitious nature 
he made a large number of con- 
tracts to purchase junk at stipu- 








shut off, with the resule that Japa 
nese exports of camphor doubled 
and scaklod and the ccaile moth ball be- 
came a luxury. Japan's sale of electric 
wire to China increased to five times its 
normal figure; India bought many more 
brass buttons from her; Java and Sumatra 
bought Japanese instead of German enam- 
eled ware; and all that large part of Asia 
which swelters in the summer turned to 
Japan for a supply of cheap electric fans. 
Juring this past year thousands of Bud- 
dhist and Shinto girls and boys have been 
making Christmas toys for all Christen- 
dom since most of Christendom ts at war 
with the country where Santa Claus 
formerly replenished his pack. 


THE TRADE OF HER ALLY 


Not all of the new trade Japan has 
gained came from former customers of 
Germany, for Great Britain has been 
steadily losing her Far Eastern trade to 
Japan since the war began. This loss has 
wen experienced in nearly all lines, but 
has been especially heavy in the cotton 
200ds trade, which makes up the bulk of 
England's sales to China. Some grades 
of British goods have been driven from 
the market entirely, for the Manchester 
manufacturers could not pay high freight 
rates, new war taxes and higher wages 
and keep the trade against Japanese com- 
sere which suffered none of these 
vardships of war. In 1913 Japan sold 
9000 * of jeans to China; in 1916 the 
sales were 500,000 rolls with the early 
1917 figures indicating that the year 


A tabulation recently published showed 
the sixty-five leading stocks listed in the 
Tokyo stock exchange had all been able 
to declare dividends for the past year 
and that these dividends averaged a frac- 
tion more than twenty per cent. A lead- 
ing sugar company passed half of its earn- 
ings to the reserve fund and then declared 
a dividend of twenty-three per cent. A 
rival sugar company, not to be outdone, 
passed a similar proportion to reserve 
and paid dividends and bonuses amount- 
ing to twenty-six per cent. Shares of 
nearly all companies have doubled and 
trebled in value and there has been noth- 
ing the Japanese investor could touch 
without bringing in returns which make 
the promises of mining stock promoters 
look modest and conservative by com- 
parison. 


“YEN MILLIONAIRES” 


A few years ago there were reported to 
be twenty men in Japan who were mil- 
lionaires; that is, worth more than a mil- 
lion yen. A yen is only half a dollar, but 
as millionaires go, a yen millionaire is a 
person of greater financial bulk in Japan 
than a dollar millionaire in America. To- 
day there are more than two hundred 
whose wealth is great enough to bring 
them into that classiheation while thou- 
sands who barely escaped being poor are 
now big game for the income tax collector. 
One ‘Takeda was the proprietor of a coast- 
ing steamer which had seen much better 


lated prices and as with the 
daily changes these prices ranged some- 
times slightly above and sometimes 
slightly below the current market quota- 
tions, Tojo, with his capital of a few 
thousand yen, skated about as near bank- 
ruptey and ruin as a rash young business 
man can without going in entirely, About 
all the satisfaction he got out of his busi- 
ness was that he was handling a tremen- 
dous amount of old iron and steel, for the 
profits he made one day were as often as 
not wiped out by the losses of the next. 
In Japan iron and steel are speculative 
commodities and since all of it must be 
imported the war sent future prices sky 
high. ‘Tojo cashed in on enough of his 
contracts to give him) enough working 
capital, borrowed additional money from 
friends and did his best to corner the sup- 
ly of scrap iron, He didn’t get all of it, 
ol pein to bring the tron manufac- 
turers to his doors with attractive offers 
when the freight congestion cut down 
Japan’s supplies from abroad. Within 
two years Tojo rose from an obscure iron 
monger to a prominent millionaire and is 
now one of the most important iron 
operators in Japan. 

There are many more as fortunate 
as Tojo and Takeda; dye merchants who 
were loaded up with large stocks when 
the supply from Germany was shut off 
and wold out their stocks sometimes at a 
hundred times the original cost; dealers 
in photographic chemicals who found 
(Continued on page 79) 























In Denver they call her Miss Opportunity Griffith because 
she originated a remarkable educational system 
in that city, the Opportunity School 


ER name is Emily Griffith, but 

she is fast becoming known as 

Miss Opportunity Griffith, for 

it is she who originated and 
planned Denver’s big Opportunity school. 
This school is somewhat different in 
scope from any other, and is an important 
factor in the city’s educational system, as 
well as a great aid to the development of 
its industrial activities and commercial 
life. When one makes a study of the 
institution he finds that back of it all is a 
woman whose love of humanity cannot 
be measured, one whose motto is ‘‘Live 
on life’s sunny side,” and who has given 
a new interpretation of the word oppor- 
tunity, for to Miss Griffith it also means 

ope. 

“No one connected with our school is 
permitted to frown,” says Miss Griffith, 
whose smile radiates friendly sympathy. 
‘Anyone on our staff who is heard to 
speak a harsh word is dismissed immedi- 
ately. Neither do I ever permit a teacher 
to call attention to a student’s weakness. 
Many of these pupils have already been 
ridiculed in the class-room. Here, we do 
all we can to make them happy. When 
they are happy they are interested, and 
they learn. Just let a discouraged person 
have one season of encouragement—and 
note the difference in his life.” 

Through the inspiration of this re- 
markable young woman the backward 
boys and girls, the over-worked students, 
disappointed men, depressed women, 
handicapped by a lack of education, are 
cared for; which means that they all have 
the spark of hope rekindled. Twenty- 
six nationalities are represented. Many 
of this class heard “America” sung for the 
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first time when they regis- 
tered. When the new for- 
eigner comes Miss Griffith 
meets him personally, and 
leads him to the room 
where the English class is 
assigned. 

“Tt is a stimulating 
thing,” she says, “just to 
have somebody take you 
by the hand and lead you 
along. We get some won- 
derful boys from across 
the water. One is an Ar- 
menian who lost all his 
family and came touscom- 
pletely discouraged. He 
found his way to our night 
school—and my, what a 
fine student he 1s today!” 

When the school opened 
last year six hundred per- 
sons enrolled the first 
week. Now there are 
nearly two thousand in 
attendance, more than a 
thousand being registered 
for night work. Asked 
how she put the scheme 
into operation, and how 
the idea originated, Miss 
Griffith said: 

“TI taught school fifteen 
years and did a great deal 
of night school work. The thought that 
the boy or girl who could give but a short 
time each day to study had no place to 
go, was to me appalling; 
the fact that busy working 
people who were hungry 
for an education had no 
school open to them, wor- 
ried me; that there was no 
place for the mother who 
was being outdistanced 
by her children, saddened 
me; neither was there a 
school where trades could 
be learned without a big 
outlay of money. The 
lack of these thingsempha- 
sized the imperative need 
for that which we all crave 
—opportunity. Then, why 
not have an _ “oppor- 
tunity” school? I thought 
out a plan, then went to 
Superintendent Cole of 
the city schools. He in- 
dorsed the idea heartily 
and said that just such a 
school had been the dream 
of his life. Together we 
presented the plan to the 
members of the _ school 
board and through their 
cooperation our dream 
came true. They financed 
the project.” 

Over fifty branches of 
learning are taught and 
everything is free. Little 
folks of seven sit beside 
grandmothers of sixty and 
study from the same book. 





Business men let their employees go one 
or two hours a day and with but few 
exceptions do not deduct for the time. 
This privilege for the young wage-earner 
was secured by Miss Griffith through the 
cooperation of the Rotary Club. 

When visitors are told that Denver has 
a free school for students of all ages; that 
there are classes in citizenship where four 
hundred citizens have been made; classes 
for girls and women in millinery, mani- 
curing, hairdressing and sewing, domestic 
science along every conceivable line, 
from the proper way to make beds, sweep 
and dust, to cooking for the well people 
or concocting dainties for invalids; 
classes for English in all its branches; 
classes of colored boys learning to be 
porters and chauffeurs; groupsof boysofall 
colors learning to be chefs; classes in every 
branch taught in grade schools and the 
first year in high school, including book 
keeping, short-hand and _ typewriting, 
they exclaim, “Why don’t more cities have 
schools like this?” And Denver people 


answer, “Well, perhaps they could if they 
had a woman like Miss Opportunity 
Griffith.” Errie Leese Scott. 


U U 
ACK SENNETT has caused more 


laughter than any other man. This 
is a pretty broad statement, but its truth 
is as demonstrable as any theorem in 
geometry. Upwards of ten million per- 
sons saw Keystone comedies every pil 
previous to the outbreak of the war, and 


COPYRIGHT BY HARTSOOK 
His business is to make you laugh. Mack Sennett is 

the movie spirit of the Keystone Comedies, 
viewed by millions daily 
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the number has not fallen off much, in all 
probability. Sennett personally super- 
vises the construction of every Keystone 
reel, and a large proportion of the amus- 
ing situations and startling stunts are 
devised by him. If the doctors are cor- 
rect in the declaration that laughter is the 
best of medicines, then this manufac- 
turer of guffaws must be one of the world’s 
benefactors. When I broached this idea 
to Sennett he disclaimed any such pre- 
tensions. “Bless your soul! I’m just an 
ordinary business man,” he protested. 
“If I’ve been successful it’s because I love 
my business. Nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than to make people laugh. You 
know how it is with your friend. He’d 
rather you’d tell him a funny story than 
hand him a good cigar. The story does 
him more good. I never pass a grouchy- 
looking chap on the street without want- 
ing to treat him to a joke. We'd all bea 
lot better off if whimsicalities were passed 
round in place of whiskey.” 

Sennett himself neither drinks nor 
smokes. In fact, he will not tolerate any- 
thing detrimental to his health. Early 
every morning he takes a brisk horse- 
back ride. This is followed by exercise in 
his private gymnasium, a cold bath and 
alight breakfast, then he enters upon a 
hard day’s work which often extends into 
the late hours of the night, for Sennett 
always does more than he calls on any one 
else to do. “You see, I’m the huskiest of 
the lot. I can stand the most,” he says 
in explanation. One of the traits of this 





She knows more about a cruiser than a cookstove. 
Miss Beryl Dill is a writer of authority 
on technical naval topics 


big, good-natured fellow 
is that, while he is over- 
flowing with human kind- 
ness, he seems to be 
ashamed to confess a sen- 
timental motive. 

First to recognize that 
farce-comedy is a distinct 
branch of the photoplay 
production business, re- 
quiring for its best devel- 
opment an exclusive or- 
ganization and a special 
plant, Sennett formed a 
company to carry out 
these ideas. It was a 
small coterie, with scanty 
means, and only the fact 
that its members were 
light-hearted jokesters car- 
ried them through the 
trying vicissitudes of the 
early venture. Today, 
the Keystone films, one of 
which is released every 
week, are familiar to pa- 
trons of screen plays the 
world over. Back of the 
trenches on the Western 
front, British Tommies 
and French poilus find 
insatiable delight in them. 

A peculiarity of this 
branch of the Rulon is 
the dearth of scenario writers. “The fact 
is that we can’t get funny stories of the 
playable kind,” said Sennett. “The man 





who will come here and 
keep us supplied with the 
sort of stuff we want may 
write his own salary check. 
I mean just that.” But to 
be acceptable the stories 
must be clean and whole- 
some. It devolves upon 
Sennett to bring mostof the 
grist to the southern Cali- 
fornia mill, where eight 
companies may be operat- 
ing. Several of his people 
whose salaries range from 
$100 to $500 a week, began 
at the bottom with the 
company. “Fatty” Arbuc- 
kle commenced little more 
than three years ago at a 
wage of $3 a working day. 
Now he gets his check of 
$5,000, month in and 
month out. 

Mack began life as an 
interesting Easterner. His 
first attempt to get on 
“the boards” was made in 
Massachusetts before he 
was out of knickers. He 
tried to stow himself awa 
in the scenery of a to 
ing theatrical company 
but was discovered and 
returned to the paternal 
roof. The frustration of 
this enterprise did not 
dampen his ambition, for 
shortly afterward he went 





Jackson Sundown, the only Indian with the title of 
champion bronco buster of the world. 


He has retired from the field 


to New York to break into the profession, 
a country lad without friends or money. 
While doing odd jobs he learned to dance 
and at last “got on” in Floradora with 
the chorus. He was quick to see possibili- 
ties for fun in the movies and joined the 
Biograph Company, of which David 
Griffith was the head, putting the comedy 
element into all their plays. 
Forses Linpsay. 


uU OU 
Ore of the most thoughtful writers of 


naval affairs in the country and one 
of the best recruiters which the American 
navy has had, is a young woman, Miss 
Beryl Dill, editor of the Pacific Naval 
Monthly, published at Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, home of one of the largest United 
States navy yards. Thousands of persons 
who have read technical articles by “M. 
B. Dill” have little suspected that the 
writer is a woman. 

Miss Dill was born, raised and educated 
in Seattle. While a student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington she took a man’s 
interest in journalism and did more than 
a man’s share of the work on the college 

ublications. Following graduation she 
Seaees city editor of the Bremerton 
Searchlight, and spent her spare time 
writing articles for the Pacific Nazal 
Monthly and also in whipping navy yard 
stories into shape for the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. Inasmuch as the town of 
Bremerton is maintained largely by the 
navy yard, Miss Dill’s work brought her 
in constant contact with yard officials 
and navy officers. She soon obtained 
a great fund of technical information 
which she is now using to advantage. 
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Fifty years on the job as a newapaperman, 
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Daniel Logan, of Hawaii, took hie last vacation 


thirty-three years ago, from the mainland to Honolulu in a windjammer. 


His head is an encyclopedia of the islands 


Later, when the United States entered 
into the war, I. J. Friedlander, president 
and treasurer of the Naval Publishing 
Company, which publishes the magazine, 
received his commission as ensign for 
radio duty in the Naval Reserves. Miss 
Dill Was named editor and has continued 
as correspondent for the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer. Carve TH. Geez. 
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“TN the east end of the a-re-na, Jackson 
Sundown on Angel!” = When the 
flaring mouthed mepaphones in the 
crows-nests swept the huge semi-circle 
of seats with this announcement, thirty 
thousand people cheered right  lustily, 
for it meant that the picturesque Indian 
buckaroo had been selec ted by the 
judges to ride in the finals for the bronco 
busting championship of the world, and 
Sundown was a favorite with the crowd 

Four times before he had ridden for 
this honor at the annual Pendleton 
Round-up and twice before he had been 
selected for the finals. But the nearest 
he came to winning was in rors when he 
was awarded third honors, At this, the 
1916 Round-up, he had been pitted 
against more than one hundred of the 
best bucking horse riders of the western 
range-lands and it was something of a feat 
to be selected for the third time to ride in 
the finals of the three-day climination 
contest. 

To compete with him in the finals the 
judges had selected 
Claremore, Oklahoma, fresh from tri 
umphs in New York City, Kansas City 
ee a half dozen other places, and Bronco 
Bob Hall of Pocatello, Idaho, one of the 
best cowboys of that cowboy-producing 
state. The three premier bucking horses 


Rufus Rollins of 


of the west, Long Tom, Angel and Speed- 
ball, makers and unmakers of champions 
all, had been saved for the supreme test. 
The three buckaroos drew for mounts, 
The Indian secured Angel, a powerful bay, 
Rollins drew Long Tom, king of outlaws, 
and Hall drew Speedball of aristocratic 
build and temperament. 

Sundown, w 4 had ridden himself into 
favor in the preliminaries and semi-finals, 
was first up. He used his old saddle 
which was devel of the helpful bucking 
rolls permitted by the rules. When the 
blindfold was removed from Angel’s eyes 
and the big animal lurched high in’ the 
air, the Indian snatched off his big som- + 
brero and, waving it aloft, with body 
straight up in the saddle and “seratching”’ 
the pitching, plunging, pin-wheeling dy- 
namo of horse-flesh, he proved that it was 
not luck that had placed him in’ the 
finish. Only one other cowboy had ever 
“scratched” Angel and he had been 
returned a champion, 

When the announcers proclaimed him 
winner to the crowd, a mighty cheering 
attested the popularity of the decision. 
And, when the old Indian, seated in his 
#350 prize saddle, galloped slowly about 
the track he was given an ovation such 
as few men ever receive and such as a 
king or president might envy, 

Jackson Sundown, the first and only 
Indian to wear the title of champion 
bronco buster of the world, is no ordinary, 
everyday reservation Indian. He does 
not belong to the latter-day variety of 
native American despite the fact that he 
has learned to till his own soil. He has 
seen the snows of more than fifty winters 
and his life has been a connecting link 
between the old order of things and the 
new for his people. He is a blood nephew 


of the great Chief Joseph who led the Nez 
Perces in their historic resistance of pov- 
ernment orders to move them from the 
valley that had been the tribal home for 
generations. Sundown himself, as a boy 
of eleven, took part in that campaign 
which has been pronounced the most 
masterly ever directed by an Indian. Ile 
wears the scars of two bullet wounds 
received while defending the rights of his 
people. He is the Indian ideal, and has 
yosed as a model for several pieces of 
isdies sculpture. 

Sundown will never ride in’ another 
bucking contest. He was twice the age 
of nearly all his competitors last year, a 
fact that makes his victory all the more 
remarkable, for bronco busting is a young 
man’s game. The championship this 
year was won by Enos “Yakima” Can- 
nutt, twenty-one years old. 

Merrie R, Cressman. 


U OU 
ANIEL LOGAN of Hawaii has cele- 


brated his fiftieth anniversary as a 
newspaperman, and he’s still taking an 
active part in the game, being a lively 
employee on Honolulu’s up-to-the-minute 
afternoon paper. “Uncle Dan’s” shrewd, 
kind eyes Pehind their thick glasses have 
looked on many a change in the news- 
paper business since he first entered it 
when a boy of fifteen in Nova Scotia, 
Then, as apprentice printer, he was re- 
quired to have all the qualifications of a 
pr editor. ‘That he had them = was 
woven by the fact that four years later 
te was made foreman of the same shop 
in which he had served his apprentice- 
ship. Since that time he has been every- 
thing from cub reporter to managing 
editor and owner and publisher of his 
own sheet. 

The longest vacation that Logan ever 
had from his labors was when he made 
the trip from the mainland to Honolulu 
thirty-three years ago on a windjammer. 
As soon as he reached the Paradise of the 
Pacific, then the capital of the kingdom 
of Hawaii, he went to work again—and 
he hasn't stopped since. In the days of 
the prodigal monarch, King Kalakau, he 
was very close to the throne, and he knows 
more about the real reason for the over 
throw of the monarchy under Queen 
Liliuokalani than he will tell, even to this 
day. Indeed, very little happened in the 
stormy period from 1891 to 1898 that 
Dan Logan didn’t know about. During 
those seven years he saw a king buried, 
a queen crowned and later dethroned and 
imprisoned in her own castle, and a king 
dom become a republic, which, in turn, 
willingly coclienl its independence to 
become part of another country. Since 
then he has seen the land of his adoption 
regain much of its lost independence, so 
that now it is a territory to be reckoned 
with in the great sisterhood of the United 
States. And all that time he has lived 
up to his ideal of what a newspaperman 
should be—fearless, truthful, unpreju- 
diced, kind, favoring no individual un 
duly, “knocking” no individual nor cause 
unnecessarily. 

Such is Dan Logan, dean of newspaper 
men in Hawaii, and a winner in the endu- 
rance test for newspapermen in the 
United States. Fifty years’ continual 
service to his credit—and still working. 

Jean West Maury. 
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Mr. Tubbs produced the original agreement of the members of the expedition. 
which I relinquished all claim on any treasure recovered by the party. 








Beneath their signatures he had inscribed a sort of codicil by 
I signed the clause in a bold and defiant hand 


Spanish Doubloons 


The Expedition Arrives at the Island and Begins Its Search 
for the Cave With Two Mouths 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


This is the personal narrative of Miss Virginia Harding, who doesn't believe in the treasure. She is bent on protecting 
her Aunt Jane, who has been induced to finance Miss Violet Higglesby-Browne's search for pirate gold on an island of 


the Pacific. At the moment at which this, the second instalment, opens, a cry rings through the ship which is bearing 


DROPPED my book and ran on 
deck. Everyone else was already 
I there. 1 joined the row at the rail, 
indifferent, for the moment, to the 


fact that to display so much interest in 
their ridiculous island involved a descent 


the party to the island: 


from my pinnacle. Indeed, the chill 
altitude of pinnacles never agrees with 
me for long at a time, so that 1 am 
obliged to descend at intervals to breathe 
the air on the common level. 

The great gleaming orb of the tropic 


‘Land ho! st 


moon was blinding as the sun. Away 
to the faint translucent line of the hori- 
zon rolled an infinity of shining sea. 
Straight ahead rose a dark conical mass. 
It was the mountainous shape of 
Leeward Island, 
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Everybody was craning to get a clearer 
view. “Hail, isle of Fortune!” exclaimed 
Miss Browne. =| think my aunt would 
not have been surprised if it had begun to 
rain doubloons upon the deck. 

“T bet we don’t put it over some on 
them original Argonaut fellers, hey?” 
ected Mr. Tubbs. 

Higher and higher across the skyline 
cut the dark crest of the island as the 
freighter steamed vahantly ahead. She 
had a manner all her own of progressing 
by a series of headlong lunges, followed 
by a nerve-racking pause 
found her equilibrium again. But she 
managed to wallow forward at 
gait, and the island grew clearer mo 
mently. Sheer and formidable from the 
sea rose a line of black cliffs, and above 
them a single peak threw its) shadow 
far across the water. Faintlhy we made 
out the white line of the breakers foam 
ing at the foot of the cliffs, 

We coasted slowly along, looking for 
the mouth of the littl: bay. Meanwhile 
we had collected our belongings, and 
stood grouped about the deck, ready for 
the first thrilling plunge into adventure. 
My aunt and Miss Browne had tied 
huge green veils over their cork helmets, 
and were clumping about in tremendous 
hobnailed boots. LL could not hope to 
rival this severely military get-up, but 
[had a biue linen skirt and a white middy, 
and trusted that my small stock of similar 
garmevts would last out our time on the 
island. All the luggage | was allowed 
to take was in a traveling bag and a 
gunnysack, obligingly donated by the 
cook. Speaking of cooks, I found we had 
one of our own along, a coal-black negro 
with grizzled wool, an unctuous voice, 
and the manners of an old-school family 
retainer. So far as | know, his nam 
was Cookie. [| suppose he had received 
another once from his sponsors in baptism, 
but if so, it was “ee in oblivion. 


before she 


a good 


OW a narrow gleaming gap appeared 

in the wall of cliffs, and the freighter 
whistled and lay to. There began a bustle 
at the davits, and shouts of ‘“Lowet 
away!” and for the first time it swept over 
me that we were to be put ashore in 
boats. Simultaneously this fact swept 
over Aunt Jane, and 1 think also over 
Miss Browne, for L saw her fling one 
wild glance around, as though in search 
of some impossible means of retreat. But 
she took the blow in a grim silence, while 
Aunt Jane burst out in’ lamentation, 
She would not, could not go in a boat. 
She had heard all her life that small 
boats were most unsafe. A little girl 
had been drowned in a lake near where 
she was visiting once through going ina 
boat. Why didn’t the captain sail right 
up to the island as she had expected and 
put us ashore? Even at Panama with 
only alittle way topo she had felt it suicidal 

here it was not to be thought of. 

Burt the preparations for this desperate 
step went on apace, and no one heeded 
Aunt Jane but Mr. ‘Tubbs, who had 
hastened to succor beauty m= distress, 
and mingled broken exhortations — to 
courage with hints that if his opinion had 
been attended to all would be well. 

Then Aunt Jane clutched at Mr. 
Shaw’s coat lapel as he went by, and he 
stopped long enough to explain patiently 
that vessels of the freighter’s size could 
not enter the bay, and that there really 
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was no danger, and that Aunt 
Jane might wait if she liked 
till the last boat, as it would 
take several trips to transter 
I sup- 
course that — this 
would include me, and stood 
leaning on the rail, watching 
the first boat, with Mr. Shaw, 
Captain Magnus and the cook, 
fade to a dark speck on the 
water, when Mr. Vaneappeared 
at my elbow. 

“Ready, Miss Harding? 
You are to go in the next boat, 
with me. | asked especially.” 

“Oh, thanks!” [cried fer- 
vently. Tle would be much 
nicer than Mr. Tubbs to cling 
to as | went down indeed, he 
was so tall thatif it were at all 
a shallow place [ might use 
him as a stepping-stone and 
survive. L hoped drowning 
men didn’t gurgle very much 

meanwhile Mr. Vane had 
disap vweared over the side, and 
a satlor was lifting me and 
setting my reluctant feet on 
the strands of the ladder. 

“Goodby, auntie!” Leried, as 
I began the descent. “Don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
everybody has to gO some 
time, you know, and they say 
drowning’s easy.” ae 

With a stifled cry Aunt Jane 
forsook Mr. Tubbs and flew 
to the rail Twas already 
out of reach, 

“Oh, Virginial” she wailed. 
“Oh, my dear child! If it 
should be the last parting!” 

“Give my jewelry and things 
to Bess’s baby!” I found 
strength to call back. What 
with the wallowing of the 
steamer and the natural in- 
stability of ropeladders I 
seemed a mere atom. tossed 
about in a swaying, reeling 
universe, What will Aunt Jane 
do? flashed through my mind, 
and | wished | had waited to 
see. Then the arms of the Honorable 
Mr. Vane received me. The strong’ 
rowers bent their backs, and the boat 
shot out over the mile or two of bright 
water between us and the island. Great 
slow swells lifted us. We dipped with a 
soothing, cradle-lke motion. | forgot 
to be afraid, in the delight of the warm 
wind that fanned our cheeks, of the moon- 
beams that on the crest of every ripple 
were splintered to a thousand dancing 
lights. I forgot fear, forgot Miss Higyles- 
by-Browne, forgot the harshness of the 
Scotch character, 


us and our baggage. 


posed of 


“Oh, glorious, glorious!” [cried to 
Cuthbert Vane. 

“Not so dusty, eh?” he came back in 
their ridiculous English slang. Now an 
American would have said) some Linle 
that! We certainly have 
our points of superiority, 


17 
old moon 


LL. round the island white charging 

lines of breakers foamed on ragged 
half seen reefs, You Saw the flash of 
foam leaping half the height of the black 
cliffs. ‘The thunder of the surf was in 
our ears, now rising to wild clamor, 
heree, hungry, menacing, now dying to 


Through the dawn twilight Mr. Shaw and Cuthbert Vane 


M ine Brow ne and 


a vast broken mutter. Now our boat felt 
the lift of the great shoreward rollers, 
and sprang forward like a living thing. 
The other boat, empty of all but the 
rowers and returning from the island to 
the ship, passed us with a hail. We 
steered warily away from a wild weltet 
of foam at the end of a long point, and 
shot beyond it on the heave of a great 
swell into quiet water. We were in the 
little bay under the shadow of the 
frowning cliffs. 

At the head of the bay, a quarter of a 
mile away, lay a broad white beach 
shining under the moon. 
dark woods beyond a fire burned redly. 
It threw into relief the black moving 
shapes of men upon the sand. ‘The waters 
of the cove broke upon the beach in a 
white lacework of foam. 

Straight for the sand the sailors drove 
the boat. She struck it with ajar, 
grinding forward heavily. ‘The men 
sprang overboard, wading halfway to the 
waist. And the arms of the Honorable 
Cuthbert Vane had snatched me up and 
were bearing me safe and dry to shore. 

The sailors hauled on the — boat, 
dragging it up the beach, and [saw 


At the edge of 
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appeared, each staggering up the steep foam-owept etrand under a struggling burden. 


my aunt continued to shriek 


the Scotchman lending them a hand. The 
hard dry sand was crunching under 
the heels of Mr. Vane. I wriggled 
a little and Apollo, who had grown ab- 
sent-minded apparently, set me down. 

Mr. Shaw approached and the two 
men greeted each other in their off-hand 
British way. As we couldn't, well, undet 
the circumstances, maintain a fiction of 
mutual invisibility, Mr. Shaw, with a 
certain obvious hesitation, turned to me. 

“Only lady passenger, eh? Hope you're 
not wet through.  Cookie’s making 
coffee over yonder.’ 

“T say, Shaw,” eried the beautiful 
youth enthusiastically, “Miss Harding's 
the most ripping sport, you know! Not 
the least nervous ian the trip, I assure 
you.” 

“T was,” [T announced, moved to de 
fiance by the neighborhood of Mr. Shaw. 
“Before we started I was so afraid that 
if you had listened you might have 
heard my teeth chattering. But | had 
it least the comforting thought that 
if I did go to my end it would not be 
simply in pursuit of sordid gain!” 

“And indeed that was almost a waste 
of noble sentiment under the circum: 


’ 


stances,” answered the dour Scot, with 
the fleeting shadow of an enraging smile, 
“Such disappoimtingly calm weather as it 
is! See that Miss Harding has some 
coffee, Bert.” 

| promised myself, as | went with Mr. 
Vane toward the fire, that some day I 
would find the weapon that would pene- 
trate the Scotechman’s armor--and would 
use it mercilessly, 


OOKIE, in his white attire and with 

his black shining face and ivory tecth 
gleaming in the ruddy firelight, looked like 
a converted cannibal — perhaps won from 
his errors by one of Mr. Vacak missionary 
Johnnies. He received us with unctuous 
warmth, 

“Well, now, 'clar to goodness if it ain’s 
the li’ lle lady! Hlow come you pit ashore 
all dry lak you is? = Yes, sah, Cookte’ll 
git youeall some’n hot  immeyusly.” 
He watted me with stately pestures to a 
seat on an overturned tron kettle, and 
served my coffee with an air appropriate 
to mahogany and plate. It was some- 
thing to see him wait on Cuthbert Vane. 
As Cookie told me later, in the course of 
our rapidly developing friendship, “dat 
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Even after they were safely deposited on the sand, 


young gemmun am = sure one ob de 
quality.” ‘To indicate the certainty of 
Cookie’s instinct, Miss Higglesby-Browne 
was never more to him than “dat pusson,” 
and the cold aloofness of his manner 
toward her, which yet never sank to 
im vertinence, would have done credit to 
a diie. : 

On the beach Mr. Shaw, Captain 
Magnus and the sailors were toiling, 
unloading and piling up stores. Rather 
laggingly, Apollo joined them. IL was 
glad, for a heavy fatigue was. stealing 
over me, Cookie, taking note of my 
sagging head, brought me somebody's 
dunnage bag for a pillow. 1 felt him 
drawing a tarpaulin over me as IT sank 
into bottomless depths of sleep. 

| opened my eyes to the dying stars. 
Black shapes of 


portentous 


‘The moon had set. 
tree and boulder 
through the ashen dimness that precedes 
the dawn, | heard men shouting, “Here 
she comes!” “Stand by to lend a hand!” 
In haste [| scrambled up and tore for the 
beach. [ must witness the landing of 
Aunt Jane, 

“Where are they, where are they?” I 
demanded, rubbing my sleepy eyes. 


loomed 
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“Why didn’t you stay by the fire and 
have your nap out?” coed Mr. Shaw, in 
a tone which seemed to have forgotten 
for the moment to be frigid—perhaps 
because I hadn’t yet waked up enough 
to have my quills in good prickling order. 

“Nap? Do you think that for all the 
treasure ever buried by a pirate I would 
miss the spectacle of Aunt Jane and 
Miss Browne arriving? I expect it to 
compensate me for all I have suffered 
on this trip so far.” 

“See what it is, Bert,” exclaimed the 
Scotchman, “to have a truly gentle and 
forgiving nature—how it brings its own 
reward. I’m afraid you and I miss a 
great deal in life, lad.” 

The beautiful youth pondered this. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, “what 
you say sounds quite fit and proper 
for the parson, and all that, of course, 
but I fancy you are a bit out in supposing 
that Miss Harding is so forgiving, old 
man,” 

“T didn’t know that you thought so 
badly of me, too!” [ said timidly. 1 
couldn't help it—the temptation was too 
great. 

“LT? Oh, really, now, you can’t 
think that!” ‘Through the dusk I saw 
that he was flushing hotly. 

“Lad,” said the Scotchman in a 
suddenly harsh voice, “lend a hand with 
this rope, will you?” And in the dusk | 
turned away tohide my triumphant smiles. 
[ had found the weak spot of my foe 
as Mr. Tubbs might have said, 1 was 
wise to Achilles’s heel. 


ND now through the dawn-twilight 

that lay upon the cove the boat drew 
near that bore Mr. ‘Tubbs and his fair 
charges. I saw the three cork helmets 
grouped together in the stern. Then the 
foaming fringe of wavelets caugnt the 
boat, hurled it forward, seemed all but 
to engulf it. Out leaped the sailors. Out 
leaped Mr. Tubbs, ol disappeared at once 
beneath the waves. Shrill and prolonged 
rose the shrieks of my aunt and Miss 
Higglesby-Browne. Valiantly Mr. Shaw 
and Cuthbert Vane had rushed into the 
deep. Each now appeared staggering up 
the steep, foam-swept strand under a 
struggling burden. Even after they were 
safely deposited on the sand, Miss Browne 
and my aunt continued to shriek. 

“Save, save Mr. Tubbs!” implored 
Aunt Jane. 

But Mr. Tubbs, overlooked by all but 
this thoughtful friend, had cannily 
saved himself. He advanced upon us 
drip Ding. 

ah close call!” he sang out cheer- 
fully. “Thought one time old Nep had 
rot a strangle-hold all right. Thinks I, 
) ruess there'll be something doing when 
Wall Street gets this news—that old H.H. 
is food for the finny denizens of the 
deep!” 

“Such an event, Mr. Tubbs,”  pro- 
nounced Violet, who had recovered her 
form with surprising swiftness, “might 
well have sent its vibrations through the 
financial arteries of the world!” 

“It would have been most—most 
shocking!” quavered poor Aunt Jane with 
feeling. She was piteously striving to 
extricate herself from the folds of the 
green veil. 

I came to her assistance. The poor 
plump little woman was trembling 
from head to foot. 
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“It was a most—unusual experience,” 
she told me as I unwound her. “Prob- 
ably extremely—unifying to the soul- 
forces and all that, as Miss Browne says, 
but for the moment—unsettling. Is my 
helmet on straight, dear? I think it is a 
little severe for my type of face, don’t 
you? There was a sweet little hat in a 
Fifth Avenue shop—simple and yet so 
chic. 1 thought it just the thing, but 
Miss Browne said no, helmets were always 
worn-cotfee?, Oh, my dear child, how 
thankful I shall be!” 

And Aunt Jane clung to me as of yore 
as I led her up the beach. 


V 


HIN in my tender years I was 

taken to the matinee, usually the 
most thrilling feature of the spectacle 
to me was the scene depicted on the 
drop-curtain. I know not why only 
the decorators of drop-curtains are in- 
spired to create landscapes of such 
strange enchantment, of a aes which 
not alone beguiles the senses speak 
from the standpoint of the ten-year- 
old—but throws wide to fancy the gate 
of dreams. Directly | was seated—in 
the body—and had had my hat taken 
off and been told not to wriggle, I 
vaulted airily over the unconscious 
audience, over an orchestra engaged in 
tuning up, and was lost in the marvelous 
landscape of the drop-curtain, ‘The ad- 
ventures which I had there put to shame 
any which the raising of the curtain 
permitted to be seen upon the stage. 

| had never hoped to recover in this 
prosaic world my long-lost paradise of 
the drop-curtain, but morning revealed 
it to me here on Leeward Island. Here 
was the feathery foliage, the gushing 
springs, the gorgeous flowers of that en- 
chanted land. And here were the soft 
and intoxicating perfumes that I had 
imagined in my curtain landscape. 

Leeward Island measures roughly four 
miles across from east to west by three 
from north to south. The core of the 
island is the peak, rising to a height of 
nearly three thousand feet. At its base 
on three sides lies a plateau, its edges 
gnawed away by the sea to the underlying 
rocky skeleton. On the southeastern 
quarter the peak drops by a series of 
great precipices straight into the sea. 

Back from the cove stretches a little 
hollow, its floor rising gently to the level 
of the plateau. Innumerable clear springs 
which burst from the mountain converge 
to a limpid stream, which winds through 
the hollow to fall into the little bay. 
All the plateau and much of the peak 
are clothed with woods, a_ beautiful 
bright green against the sapphire of sea 
and sky. High above all other growth 
wave the feathery tops of the cocoa- 
palms, which flourish here luxuriantly. 
You saw them in their thousands, slender 
and swaying, tossing all together in the 
light sea-wind their crowns of nodding 
plumes. 

The palms were nowhere more abun- 
dant than in the hollow by the cove where 
our camp was made, and their size and 
the regularity of their order spoke of 
cultivation. Guavas, oranges and lemons 
grew here too, and many beautiful 
banana-palms. The rank forest growth 
had been so thoroughly cleared out that 
it had not yet returned, except stealthily 
in the shape of brilliant-flowered creepers 


which wound their sinuous way from tree 
to tree, like fair Delilahs striving to over- 
come arboreal Samsons by their wiles. 
They were rankest beside the stream, 
which ran at one edge of the hollow under 
the rise of the plateau. 

At the side of the clearing toward 
the stream stood a hut, built of cocoa- 
xalm logs. Its roof of palm-thatch had 
xeon scattered by storms. Nearer the 
stream on a bench were an old decaying 
washtub and a board. A broken frying- 
pan and a rusty axe-head lay in the grass. 

In the hut itself was a rude bedstead, 


a small table, and a cupboard made of 


boxes. I was excited at first, and fancied 
we had come upon the dwelling of a 
marooned pirate. Without taking the 
trouble to combat this opinion, Mr. Shaw 
explained to Cuthbert Vane that a copra 
gatherer had once lived here, and that 
the place must have yielded such a profit 
that he was only surprised to find it 
deserted now. Behind his cool, unem- 
phatic speech I sensed an ironic zest in 
the destruction of my pirate. 

After their thrilling experience of 
being ferried from the Rufus Smith to 
the island, my aunt and Miss Browne 
had been easily persuaded to dispose 
themselves for naps. Aunt Jane, how- 
ever, could not be at rest until Mr. 
Tubbs had been restored by a cordial 
which she extracted with much effort 
from the depths of her handbag. He 
partook with gravity and the rolled up 
eyes of gratitude, and retired grimacing 
to comfort himself from a private bottle 
of his own. 


HE boats of the Rufus Smith had de- 

parted from the island, and our rela- 
tions with humanity were severed. ‘The 
thought of our isolation awed and fas- 
cinated me as I sat meditatively upon a 
keg of nails watching the miracle of the 
tropic dawn. ‘The men were hard at 
work with bales and boxes, except Mr. 
Tubbs, who gave advice. It must have 
been valuable advice, for he assured 
everybody that a word from his lips had 
invariably been enough to make Wall 
Street sit up and take notice. But it is a 
far cry from Wall Street to Leeward 


Island. Mr. Tubbs, ignored, sought 
‘refuge with me at last, and poe 
out the beauties of Aroarer as she rose 


from the embrace of Neptune. 

“Aroarer Borealis, to be accurate,” he 
explained, “but they didn’t use parties’ 
surnames much in » fer times.” 

The glad cry of breakfast put an end 
to Mr. Tubbs's exposition of mythology. 

So does dull reality clog the feet of 
dreams that it proved impossible to 
begin the day by digging up the treasure. 
Camp had to be arranged, for folk must 
eat and sleep even with the wealth of 
the Indies to be had for the turning of a 
sod. The cabin was reroofed and set 
apart as the bower of Aunt Jane and 
Miss Browne. I declined to make a 
third in this sanctuary. You could tell 
by looking at her that Violet was the sort 
of person who would inevitably sleep out 
loud. 

“Hang me up in a tree or anywhere,” 
I insisted, and it ended by my having a 
tarpaulin shelter rigged up in a group of 
cocoa-palms. 

Among our eatliest discoveries on the 
island was one regrettable from the 
point of view of romance, though rich in 
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practical advantages; the woods were 
the abode of numerous wild pigs. ‘This is 
not to write a new chapter on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the pig, for they 
were of the humdrum domestic variety, 
and had doubtless appertained to the 
copra gatherer’s establishment. — But 
you should have seen how clean, how 
scemly, how self-respecting were our 
Leeward Island pigs to realize how pro- 
foundly the pig of Christian lands is a 
debased and slandered animal. These 
quadrupeds would have — strengthened 
Jean Jacques’s belief in the primitive 
virtue of man before civilization de- 
bouched him. And I shall always para- 
phrase the familiar line to read: ‘When 
wild in woods the noble porker ran.” 

Aunt Jane had been dreadfully alarmed 
by the pigs, and wanted to keep me 
immured in the cabin o’ nights so that 
] would not be eaten. But nothing less 
than a Bengal tiger would have driven 
me to such extremity. 

“Though if a pig should cat me,” | 
suggested, “you might mark him_ to 
avoid becoming a cannibal at second 
hand. I should hate to think of you, 
Aunt Jane, as the family tomb!” 

“Virginia, you are most unfeeling,’ * said 
Aunt Jane, getting pink about the eyelids. 

“Ah, 1 didn’t know you Americans 
went in much for family tombs?”  re- 
marked the beautiful youth interestedly. 

“No, we do our best to keep out of 
them,” I assured him, and he walked off 
meditatively revolving this. 


ie the beautiful youth had been beau- 
tiful on shipboard, in the informal 
costume he affected on the island he was 
more splendid still. His white cotton 
shirt and trousers showed him lithe and 
lean and muscular. His bared arms and 
chest were like cream solidified to flesh. 
Instead of his nose peeling like common 
noses in the hot salt air, every kiss of 
the sun only gave his skin a warmer, 
richer glow. With his striped silk sash 
of red and blue about his waist, and his 
crown of ambrosial chestnut curls—a 
development due to the absence of ¢ 
barber—it would not have needed an 
especially guileless savage to take the 
Honorable Cuthbert Vane for the island’s 
god. 

Camp was made in the early hours of 
the day. Then came luncheon, prepared 
with skill by Cookie, and eaten from a 
table of packing-cases laid in the shade. 
Afterwards everyone, hot and weary, re- 
tired for a siesta. It was now the cool 
as well as the dry season on the island, 
yet the heat of the sun at midday was 
terrific. But the temperature brought us 
neither illness nor even any great degree 
of lassitude. Always around the island 
blew the faint cooling breath of the sea. 
No marsh or sts agni ant water bred insect 
pests or fever. Every day while we were 
there the men worked hard, and grew 
lean and sun-browned, and thrived on 
it. Not a drop of rain fell, nor did any 
cloud veil the sky. All day long the hot 
white glare beat down, and all night long 
the stars shone gloriously. And forever 
the sea sang a low muttering bass to the 
faint threnody of the wind in the palms. 

On this first day we gathered in the 
cool of the afternoon about our table of 
yucking-boxes for an event which even 
» Whose role was that of skeptic, found 
exciting. Miss Browne was at last to 


produce her map and reveal the secret of 
the island. So far, except in general 
terms, she had imparted it to no one. 
Eve ‘rybody, in coming along, had been 
buying a pig in a poke—though to be 
sure Aunt Jane had raid for it. The 
Scotchman, Cuthbert Vane had told me 
incidentally, rest insured himself against 
loss by demanding a retaining fee before- 
hand. Somehow my opinion, both of his 
honesty and of his intelligence, had 
risen since | knew this. As to Cuthbert 
Vane, he had come purely in a spirit of 
adventure, and had paid his own ex- 
penses from the start. 

However, now the great moment was 
at hand. But before it comes, I will 
here set down the treasure-story of Lee- 
ward Island, as I gathered it’ later, 
a little here and there, and pieced it 
together into a coherent whole through 
many dreaming hours. 


N 1820, the city of Lima in Peru being 

threatened by the revolutionaries under 
Bolivar and San Martin, cautious folk 
began to take thought for their posses- 
sions. ‘To send them out upon the high 
seas under a foreign flag seemed to offer 
the best hope of safety, and soon there 
was more gold afloat on the Pacific than 
at any time since the sailing of the 
great plate-galleons of the seventeenth 
century. Captain Sampson, of — the 
brig Bonny Lass, found himself with a 
passenger for nowhere in particular in 
the shape of a certain Spanish merchant 
of great wealth, reputed custodian of the 
private funds of the bishop of Lima. 
This gentleman brought with him, be- 
sides some scanty personal baggage—for 
he took ship in haste—a great iron-bound 
chest. Four stout sailors of the Bonny 
Lass staggered under the weight of it. 

The Bonny Lass cruised north along 
the coast, the passenger desiring to put 
in at Panama in the hope that word might 
reach him there of quieter times at home. 
But somewhere off Ecuador on a dark 
and starless night the merchant of Lima 
vanished overboard—“and what could 
you expect,” asked Captain Sampson in 
effect, “when a lubber like him would 
stay on deck in a gale?” Strange to say 
the merchant’s body-servant met the 
fate of the heedless also. 

Shrugging his shoulders at the care- 
lessness of passengers, Captain Sampson 
bore away to Leeward Island, perhaps 
from curiosity to see this old refuge of 
the buccaneers, where the spoils of the 
sack of Guayaquil were said to have 
been buried. Who knows but that he too 

was bent on treasure-seeking? Be that as 
it may, the little brig found her way into 
the bay on the northeast side of the 
island, where she anchored. Water was 
needed, and there is refreshment in 
tropic fruits after a diet of salt horse and 
hardtack. So all hands had a holiday 
ashore, where the captain did not dis- 
dain to join them. Only he went apart, 
and had other occupation than swarming 
up the palms for cocoanuts. 

One fancies, then, a moonless night, 
a crew sleeping off double grog, generously 
allowed them by the captain; a boat 
putting off from the Bonny Lass, in which 
were captain, mate, and one Bill Halli- 
well, able seaman, aman of mighty muscle; 
and as freight an object large, angular and 
vonderous, so that the boat lagged heavily 
yeneath the rowers’ strokes. 
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Later, Bill, the simple seaman, grows 
presumptuous on the strength of this 
excursion with his betters. It is a word 
and a blow with the captain of the Bonny 
Lass, and Bill is conveniently disposed 
of. Dead, as well as living, he serves the 
purpose of the captain, but of that later. 


WAY sailed the Bonny Lass, sailing 

once for all out of the story. As for 
Captain Sampson, there is a long gap in 
his history, hazily filled by the story of 
his having been lieutenant to Benito 
Bonito, and one of the two. survivors 
when Bonito’s black flag was brought 
down by the British frigate Espiegle. 
But sober history knows nothing of him 
until he reappears years later, an aged 
and broken man, in a back street of 
Bristol. Tlere was living a certain 
Hopperdown, who had been boatswain on 
the Bonny Lass at the time that she so 
regrettably lost her passengers over- 
board. He too had been at Leeward 
Island, and may have somewhat won- 
dered and questioned as to the happenings 
during the brig’s brief stay there. He 
saw and recognized his old skipper 
hobbling along the Bristol quays, and 
perhaps from pity took the shabby crea- 
ture home with him. Hopperdown dealt 
in sailor’s slops, and had a snug room or 
two behind the shop. Here for awhile the 
former Captain Sampson dwelt, and after 
a swift illness here he died. With the 
hand of death upon him, his grim lips 
at last gave up their secret. With stiffen- 
ing fingers he traced a rough map, to 
refresh Hopperdown’s memory after the 
lapse of time since either had seen the 
wave-beaten cliffs of Leeward Island. For 
Captain Sampson had never been able to 
return to claim the treasure which he 
had left to Bill Halliwell’s silent guardian- 
ship. Somehow he had lost his own 
vessel, and there would be rumors about, 
no doubt, which would make it difficult 
for him to get another. If he had, in- 
deed, sailed with Bonito, he had kept his 
secret from his formidable commander. 
Even as he had dealt with Bill Halliwell, 
so might Bonito deal by him or at least 
the lion’s share must be yie ‘Ided to the 
pirate captain, And the passion of Cap- 
tain Sampson’s life had come to be his 
gold—his hidden hoard on far-off Lee- 
ward Island. It was his, now, all his. 
The only other who knew its hiding- 
place, his former mate, had been killed 
in Havana in a tavern brawl. The 
secret of the bright, unattainable treasure 
was all the captain’s own. He dreamed 
of the doubloons, gloated over them, 
longed for them with a ceaseless gnawing 
passion of desire. And in the end he 
died, in Hopperdown’s little shop in the 
narrow Bristol by-street. 

Hopperdown, an aging man himself, 
and in his humble way contented, fell 
straightway victim to the gold-virus. He 
sold all he had, and bought passage in a 

sailing ship for Valparaiso, trusting that 
once so far on the way he would find 
means to accomplish the rest. But the 
raging of the fever in his thin old blood 
brought him to his bed, and the ship 
sailed without him. Before she was mid- 
way in the Atlantic Hopperdown was 
dead, 

Ihe old man died in the house of a 
niece, to whom by way of legacy he left his 
map. For the satisfaction of his anxious 

(Continued on page 54) 





























He is the greatest swimmer of modern times. 


The qualitics which make him supreme in the water are casential to mastery of the air. 


He leaps from the waves to the clouds at the call of his country 


‘ 


“Notonecta Ross 


The Most Successful of Human Submarines in Time of Peace 
Takes to Aviation at the Call of War 


AVE you evel observed the Noto 
necta (most people call him the 
“back-swimmer” or the “water 
boatman”) swimming in quiet 
pools, apparently on his back, rowing him 
self dextrously through the water with a 
tiny pairofoars? And have you ever seen 
the Notonecta, taken out of the water and 
placed in the sun, turn over and spread 
his dried wings in soaring flight?) Well, 
Norman Ross, aquatic champion, 1s a sort 
of human Notonecta 
In the piping times of peace, when the 


great: foc Sport held undisputed sway 


By Robin Baily 
Photographs by Charles V. Estey 


in the newspapers, Norman Ross was a 
submarine, the greatest human sub- 
marine the white race has produced. 
nifty and nautical might, 
therefore, have been expected to appeal 
to him, when the war bugles rang out 
their irresistible appeal to American man- 
hood. But like so many of the other 
leading athletes of the country, 
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chose aviation. At the hour when this 
magazine went to press he had not yet 
gone up for the physical examination, 
which is the most exacting trial of mental 
and physical efheiency ever devised by 
man. Ee had, however, been subjected 
to the ordeal unofhcially on several oc- 
casions by friends already in the Corps, 
and each time triumphantly coped with 
the curious accumulation of tests of the 
nervous system, muscles and mind that 
have been evolved by the military 
physicians as the result of the air fight- 
ing in the Great War. 
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“Notonecta” Ross: Robin Baily 
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Until now hie flights through the air have been made from the highest of diving platforms. 


An athlete cannot shatter half the 
statistics in the Book of Records without 
being more or less satisfactory in body, 
heart and brain. And it is a curious fact 
that some of the more exotic qualities 
most essential to the captain of the battle 
plane are also required by the modern 
swimmer. ‘The most important of these 
is an exquisite sense of equilibrium. Like 
the unerring eye of the great tennis or 
baseball player, this gift comes to a man 
at birth or not at all. All successful 
swimmers of the modern crawl stroke 
evolved by the scientific coaches of 


muacle to far greater heights in a far nobler cause 


Australia, and later discovered to have 
been swum for ages by the Hawatian 
Islanders—-must possess a subconscious 
sense of balance. “The crawl” as prac- 
ticed by champions of the day, like 
Ross, “Duke” Kahanomoku and “Ludy” 
Langer, is as deftly delicate an art as 
walking the tight rope. ‘That is why no 
leading swimmer has so far failed to 
negotiate what one of them termed 
“the wire entanglements of the medical 
guys.” 

Norman Ross enjoyed an additional 
advantage not possessed by many of the 


Now he plans to take his 6 feet 2 of 


champion swimmers, large experience as 
a diver. Most of the men who race in the 
waters avoid as a pestilence the spring 
board, with its tendency to dispense 
minot accidents. But Ross is fascinated 
with the art, and, if he was not a creator 
of world’s records over the middle 
distances, would have been among the 
most celebrated divers. 

Ilis “Swan Dive’ has thrown’ the 
‘sob-sisters”’ of the sporting pages into 
polysyllabic eestacies, and it is undoubt- 
edly a polished performance. ‘To the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Moat old ladies dread the confusion of traffic in crowded city streets. “Grandma” Mallett, eighty-four years young, avoided the dangers of 


street-crossing in Seattle by soaring a thousand feet above them in a hydro-airplane. “One might as well be out of the world 


as out of fashion,” remarked “Grandma” as they came down lightly upon the waters of Lake Washington 
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FRENCH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


“All that remains of what was once a thing, throbbing, vital, of brain and brawn the Kaiser's supreme effort” 


“Switch On! 


The Adventures of an American Aerover Abroad 





A mote upon the day's immeasured dome, 


Unwitting now that envious men prepare 


He holds unshared the silence of the sky Rees 


To make their dream and its fulfilment one 


When, poised above the caldrons of the storm, 
Their hearts, contemptuous of death, shall dare 


From ‘‘The Black Vulture,” 


His roads between the thunder and the sun. 
by George Sterling, in Sunset, March, 1910. 





T’S a long way from this peaceful blue 
bay of yours at the edge of the 
Pacific to the fighting front over 
there beyond a continent and an 
ocean. It seems far away and long ago, 
too, now that I’m here on furlough, as 
lazy as though there weren’t any war. 
But it’s all around me, even here. Your 
youngsters are going in for the American 
Aviation corps, more of them every day. 
And I'm going back to the Royal Flying 
Corps, “over there,” in a few days. You 
want my story, you say, for these Wes- 
tern fledglings? Well, here goes, such as 
it is: 
They say I am the youngest aviator to 
have a Zeppelin and a Taube to my credit. 
Well, I was fifteen when I started in 
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flying at Mineola, Long Island; which 
puts me in mind of an incident that hap- 
yvened later on at the Lambs’ Club in 
Siser York. Frank Daniels was there. 
They pointed me out to him as a boy- 
aviator who at seventeen wanted to fly 
across the Atlantic ocean. “If he was 
any older he’d know better!” the actor 
rejoined. He was right, no doubt—the 
same as Sherman! 

It’s a far ery from Broadway to the 
war-front, but May 11, 1915, I am sailing 
for England, and by the nineteenth am 
already at Hendon, in a British uniform, 
and crossing the field for a first flight over 
English soil. Now I change my mind 
about flying. I have ps ge all along 
that my four years of work in America 


have turned me out a real aviator; but 
when I see the King’s fliers, | am dumb! 
These fellows can land on a dime; no 
aviation field for them. And what ma- 
chines! In time of peace England has 
spent her five million dollars yearly for 
aeronautical experimentation. It is no 
wonder Hendon’s machines are a revela- 
tion to my eyes. 

“This plane is at your disposal,” says 
the flight-commander. 

I go into the air. I am astounded at the 
ease with which I can control this plane. 
Ata thousand meters I can take my hands 
off the cloche with perfect confidence that 
I will continue flying right side up. This 
is a scientifically constructed aeroplane, 
perfectly balanced. After ten minutes of 
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flying, I land—taking half of Hendon to 
do it! 

But in a week’s time | am employing 
their own method of landing—a steep 
dive with a left-hand turn and a seventy- 
five degree bank, breaking my landing 
speed and stalling the machine about 
two feet off the ground. ‘This does away 
with the rolling, and the machine stops 
within its own length. 

I show them, in turn, a few tricks — 
the American Turkey-Trot, one of Lin- 
coln. Beachey’s exhibitions, and his 
Dip-of-Death, a sheer drop of sixty-five 
hundred feet. 

Thousands of men are learning to fly— 
hundreds are teaching them! A swarm 
of planes in the sky continuously, wheel- 
ing like buzzards, are three thousand 
meters high, one thousand, some fourteen; 
others leaving the ground. The principal 
method of instruction is the dual-control 
system after theory of flight and solo 

“grass-cutting” have been thoroughly 
instilled. . The instructor leaves the 
ground with his pupil. Continuing in 
flight for a half-hour, he sharply lands. 
The pupil hops out, his place is imme- 
diately tz ike *n by anothe ‘r, and soon. The 
instructor's task is not easy—he is in the 
sky approximately seventy hours every 
week 

I continue in this work, then, for three 
months, during which space | have sent 
fifty-four pilots to the front for England! 
Starting be day at four in the morning, 
rain or shine, in wind and storm, at sun- 
down [ am grateful for a soldier’s cot in a 
tent. 

But the work grows monotonous. I 
long for excitement—some actual ex- 
pertences at the fighting front. 

approach the sergeant-major, who, 
along with the rest of the corps, have 
taken particular interest in me because | 
aman American. ‘They appreciate my gal- 
lantry in enlisting for their King. The re 
were many Americans in the ranks in 

France who passed themselves off in a 
spirit of adventure for Canadians, and 
fought for the Entente in the early stages; 
but very few were in the aviation branch 
of the service. 

“What are my chances for seeing some 
action?” I asked the sergeant-major, 
a splendid soldier, a staunch militarist— 
devoted to King and duty. 

“You wish to be detailed to the front? 
[ will spe ak to the wing-commander 
about it,” he replies. 

The following day Lam requested by an 
orde tly to see the wing- comm: inder in his 
ofice in the barracks. ‘The sergeant- 
major has explained your case to me,” 
he says. “We have not made a practice 
of detailing Americans into actual service. 
However, if you will sign ‘Allegiance to 
the King’ He places before me a 
document ratified by the various mem- 
bers of the corps. “Sign here,” he directs, 
offering me his pen, suggesting L take an 
oath of allegiance to His Majesty. 

“And become a British subject? Cer- 
tainly not! [ cannot give up my American 
citizenship!” 1 am indignant. ‘Then I 
assure him I have always been truly in 
sympathy with England’s cause, and | 
am willing to serve for the duration of the 
war. He promises to do his best for me 
and [ am dismissed from his presence. 

Two days later the wing-commander 
sends for me again. ‘‘Get ready to go to 


“Switch On!” 


the front,” he says. “I wish you luck; I 
expect to hear of you, that you have 
distinguished yourself. I hope we will 
meet again.” He shakes my hand and I 


am off, 


AT THE FLANDERS FRONT! 


Is everybody going to the front? 

That is my first impression on boarding 
the transport at Dover. Soldiers every- 
where—Scotsmen in kilties, — fusiliers, 
grenadiers; women crying, a few cheer- 
ing—everybody talking about what they 
are going to do tothe Germans. ‘The band 
is playing: ‘Soldiers of the Queen,” and 
a tall Scotsman is promising the Kaiser's 
mustache ,to his sweetheart, a chorus-girl 
from one of the local music-halls. 

The transport sails, men clustered 
everywhere over the ship—on the stacks, 
in the rigging ssetehede waves goodby. 

At Calais trains are waiting to carry 
us to Lille, Paris, Flanders. “Two white 
wings and the letters R. F. C. on the 
left breast of my drab uniform are my 
passport into Flanders. 

I ride thirty miles on horse-back from 
the little railroad station to the concen- 
tration camp where the aviation branch 
is a duplicate of that at Hendon. I have 
three machines—a small high-speed pur- 
suit biplane, a reconnaissance tractor in 
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which I am accompanied by an observer, 
and a battleplane. 

The cannonading is constant. I am 
almost deafened. On my first flight in the 
little scout machine I ascend thirty-five 
hundred meters before venturing over 
the lines. A smart puff of smoke on my 
left informs me that | am observed by the 
boches. Like a cork I toss among the 
whimsical air-currents created by the 
exploding shells. © Plunk—plunk! =A 
chill courses down my spine as I realize 
they have my range and are perforating 
the wings of my plane. 

The trenches are spread beneath like 
the trackage of a railroad and dense clouds 
of white smoke roll over and about them. 
A large shell breaks up the ground in 
No-Man’s Land, causing earth to spout 
easily a hundred feet high like a geyser. 

am so much occupied with the 
spouting of these awakened shell-craters, 
I fail to remark the advance of an enemy. 
The hum of a motor strikes my ears. | 
am apprehensive and glance in every 
direction—le ft, right, above me—ah! 
There he is—a large German with the 
Iron Cross aniated on the lower surface 
of his machine! He makes a dive for me 
in a Vicious attempt tocatch me unawares. 
But I have something to say about this, 
so we jockey for position—both of us. 








“At intervals a quick fluff of white smoke issues from the point below us. 
We have located the enemy's hidden battery” 


splendid discovery! 
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IfIcan rise above himand behind him— 
I have him! I can shoot him clean out of 
his nacelle with my machine-gun attached 
by a tripod to the front of my cock-pit. 
So far he has the advantage of position— 
he is above me. To go left or right. is 
suicidal—I can only get out of range by 
turning upside-down. I push forward 
my cloche and dive. The first thing I 
know I am on my back. He can only 
perforate the machine now—he cannot 
hit me. He has lost me. I shove my 
rudder hard which rolls me wing over 
wing until [I am right side up—the 
corkscrew turn! 

I am behind him. I climb! He turns 
about and discovers my trick. We are 
both at the same altitude. I charge at 
him—he dives! Again we are jockeying 
for position. Anti-aircraft guns are 
nipping at us both. My comrades below 
are trying to help me. We circle, loop— 
he is an experienced flier. 

How this will end is a question. All at 
once, however, he turns tail and runs 
from me toward his own lines. Encour- 
aged, I start in pursuit. A frantic hum 
of two giant motors over my head drives 
my heart suddenly into my throat! Have 
I other enemies? Am I trapped, perhaps? 
Ah, no! a double-engined battleplane— 
one of our largest types—is shooting 
directly over my head at the fleeing 
German. ‘The Union Jack is emblazoned 
on the lower plane. My brave fellows, 
observing my battle with the enemy-flier, 
have stolen in behind us unannounced. 
1 swallow my heart with relief. 


RECONNAISSANCE! 


It is two o'clock of a morning following 
this adventure by some days. lon asleep 
in my tent on the border of the avia- 
tion-held, which was once the farm of 
some peasantry and which now boasts 
a broken-down rail fence, remnants of 
several farm- and work-houses and a 
collection of water-wells. 

‘The air is warm and heavy with powder 
smoke. If there 1s an occasional exchange 
of fire on both sides (the bulk of the 
firing is done by day); if the sentry on 
watch over our flying machines, which 
are heavily guarded at all times, accosts 
a passerby and receives a mumbled re- 
sponse; I know nothing of this. I am 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. The 
day has been gruelling. 

A succession of shots jars the air into 
motion! A bugle sounds “Call to Arms!” 
and I am on my feet in a twinkling, fum- 
bling with my coat, shoes, helmet. I 
race for the teld—sit in my machine. 
My mechanician says: “Switch on!” 
and turns the propeller over. My 
motor starts. With the engine throttled 
then, running slowly, | am waiting for 
orders. 

“Aerial raider sighted—go aloft!” 

Four of us take to the air. Ihe night 
isinky black. Itislike leaping intoa pool 
of jet. The sky is vacant, minus stars, 
minus moon—fve long columns of search- 
lights are blazing a pathway into space. 

He is there! A boche—darting hither 
and thither in a frantic hide-and-go-seek 
game with the lights. They nose him 
cut. He leaps for security, it seems with 
a single bound, fully a hundred feet high 
—then obliquely! 

We ascend. like stars from a Roman- 
candle to surround him—to pull him 
out-of the sky. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Over me comes, enveloped in this un- 
fathomable gloom, the most gruesome 
of sensations. Shrouded in gloom— 
utter, impenetrable black—I can see 
nothing. I am as blind as if I lacked 
eyes. I am catapulting through space, 
sightless, soundless—no! Not soundless! 
The roar of a Gnome is at hand. Which 
way? I feel we shall crash! It is one of 
our own machines; the German is under 
the light. I head toward him and away 
from the other. He slips from sight. The 
searchlights follow him, combing the 
sky; they expose him halfway; he eludes 
them again. 

I continue through this void, seeking, 
driving with demon speed; always fearful 
—and half expectant—of a collision with 
our three other planes, who are doing the 
same as I. 

_ The tail-end of the German springs 
into view. We make, I feel—for pom 
not see my comrades, remember—a con- 
certed leap for the enemy. He circles— 
dives! The light-streams grope for him. 
We are baffled, but alert. Many mo- 
ments pass. My heart is throbbing now 
as wildly as the motor. On the ‘dash’ 
the aneroid registers three thousand 
meters. [t occurs to me I must hear this 
fellow if I wish to get him. I cut my 
engine dead and volpique at a gentle 
angle, not wishing to lose too much 
altitude while I listen for his motor. 

_ Aslight humming in the distance swells 
into a roar—I am enveloped in blinding 
light! A shape flashes past me, dizzy- 
swift—I am after him—he is gone! 

Vainly we circle then until the break of 
dawn. The raider—whoever he was— 
has given us the slip. Our searchlights 
leave off their insistent vigil; incessant 
cannunading ushers in the day. 


BOMBING! 


After an hour’s rest in the tents an 
officer comes with the information that 
he will do some observing from my plane. 
He has his charts, camera—his observer’s 
paraphernalia complete, which he deposits 
without further ceremony in my machine 
and we go into the air on a little recon- 
naissance. 

There is a thirty-five-mile gale that has 
swept up since our morning evolutions, 
and which is driving the clouds across the 
sky in huge banks. We can see snatches 
of deep ultramarine here and _ there. 
Shortly it will be clear. We climb on this 
wind so rapidly that we ascend two 
thousand four hundred. meters in fifteen 
minutes. The clouds are densely jammed 
below and traveling at a furious pace 
which affects us not in the least now as 
we are far above. It is serene and pleas- 
ant except for the cannonade which is 
truly frightful. I call the attention to the 
observer with a word to this fact and he 
replies through the avio-phone that the 
enemy has moved up some heavy artillery 
which we must locate. 

White putf-balls of smoke flowering in 
the sky on all sides of us sound a warning 
of anti-aircraft guns. We are approach- 
ing the German lines and inviting their 
fre. Ihe observer has out his glasses 

“T have it! I have it!” he exclaims 
triumphantly. He hands them to me. 
Scanning the country well over behind the 
trenches [ remark a small scraggy piece 
of brush set off by itself a half-mile in the 
rear. from this issues forth at occa- 
sional intervals a short, quick flutt of 


white smoke. This is a splendid discov- 
ery! We have already located the enemy’s 
hidden battery. 

“A bit to the left,” directs the observer. 
“We have passed it—turn.” I go back 
over five hundred meters and circle again. 
When we are before the cannon and in a 
direct line with it, he shouts: “Dive!” 
I dive at a slight angle; his eye is glued 
to the lens of the bomb-chute. When the 
range is exact he presses the release but- 
ton and the compressed ait in the cham- 
ber launches forth the shell. A_ slight 
rise of the machine results as if it were 
passing over a swell. Our bombing is the 
signal for a renewed volley of shots from 
below. They see we mean business and 
are determined to pull us out of the sky. 
I circle widely, both to escape this un- 
friendliness and to give my observer a 
chance to note the result of his shot. He 
has missed his mark but a large crater in 
the earth sixty meters removed tells an 
eloquent tale. 

We repeat the process and at the third 
bomb my observer shouts: “We have 
it!” Through his glasses I view the ruin 
—blown at some length to one side. A 
deep cavity marks the original spot and 
no brush is visible. 

Clunk! 

A splinter from one of my struts strikes 
me in the face! Those German devils have 
us ranged. I head for our lines, flying 
very fast. There is a twenty-mile wind 
at our back, added to the ninety miles 
per hour of the machine—we are aver- 
aging fully one hundred and ten miles on 
our return trip. 

But this is evidently not enough to 
shake them off. I decide to play a game 
of ‘possum and I flounder like a bird with 
a broken wing, turning the machine com- 
pletely over and over, continuing for- 
ward toward my lines. They withdraw 
fire temporarily—but as soon as I am 
righted the fusillade reopens. I employ 
the ‘falling leaf’ as often as I am in danger 
without jeopardizing my altitude, and 
give vent to a secret sigh when beyond 
the point of hazard. 


CAPTURING A TAUBE! 


I am passing the flight-commander’s 
tent, and I am impelled to enter and ask 
him some details about a raid we have 
been engaged on. It is the curiosity of 
an initial experience, I suppose; and as I 
am a Yankee, he is more than ordinarily 
cordial. 

He is a busy man, the flight-com- 
mander. His tent is his office. With 
charts before him and flanked on either 
side with paraphernalia—films, map-cases, 
a drafting-table, telescopes and cameras 
—he is lining in ink the route for a 
reconnaissance. The portion of ground 
proposed for examination is deposed on 
the topographical chart in dotted land- 
marks frankly discernible from above 
by the observer through his glasses. A 
church, a railroad station in decay, often 
serving as a point of demarcation. 

“You are the very man | want to see,” 
nods the flight-commander, following a 
salutation. Before 1 can put my question, 
he continues: ‘I was about to send for 
you. Captain-Observer W— will accom- 
pany you on a scouting tour this after- 
noon for the purpose of taking new cinema 
views of the lines forty kilos east.” 

At this point a terrible hubbub arises 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Courts with units distinctly resembling each other give to the scheme a pleasant sense of unity 


HE Golden State has been a pio- 
neer in the art of small house 
building. Who wants a big house 
in California, anyway? With the 

glorious outdoors, the mild winters, the 
riot of gay colored flowers and the myriad 
shimmering boulevards that wind and 
climb far up into the highest mountain 
ranges or stretch away in shining lengths 
to the beach resorts—who wants a big 
house in California unless it be the man 
of wealth with many servants at com- 
mand? The woman who does her own 
housework certainly prefers as_ small 
working quarters as possible, to minimize 
time and labor within doors, that she ma 
take her sewing out on the front sesh 
where there is sunshine and fresh air. 

So it is that climate has really been 
responsible for the condensation of Cali- 
fornia’s bungalow by architects, builders 
and owners until in the bungalow court 
it seems to have reached the minimum. 
The court, as it appears in southern Cali- 
fornia today, consists of several three- or 
four-room houses or units, grouped in the 
manner most convenient to the size, out- 
look and location of the 


benches and winding paths. The vine-clad 
apartments are connected by arched sleep- 
ing-porches and are built close to the prop- 
erty line on the two street sides, with 
kitchen courts where garbage cans may be 
placed and clothes-lines hung. 

Practically the only house courts in 
Los Angeles three years ago were mere 





Bungalow 
Courts 





board shacks of one or two rooms which 
had been erected in the crowded sections 
of Los Angeles for foreign laborers and 
their families. If the room had a cold- 
water faucet and an iron sink, the tenant 
was fortunate. The houses were usually 
arranged close together in two long lines 
down opposite sides of a fifty-foot lot 


with the space between the rows serving 
as a playground for the tenants’ children. 

‘oday you will find courts in the most ex- 
clusive residence sections of Los Angeles, 
with fireproof houses renting as high as 
one hundred twenty-five dollars a month 
for three tk a rooms. These con- 
tain every convenience known to the 
architect’s profession and its tenants have 
the privilege of amusement parlors and 
private garages. 

Although the bungalow court has out- 
grown the name “bungalow” we shall 
have to use it until a better one is adopted. 
Many of the houses are now built of ce- 
ment plaster with red tile roofs, suggest- 
ing the Spanish hacienda rather than the 
Indian bungalow, while some follow the 
sunny abandon of Italian architectyre. 
The average twenty- to thirty-dollar a 
month furnished bungalow contains from 
three to five rooms and is of frame con- 
struction with built-in buffet, cooler, 
cabinet kitchen, linen closet, laundry tray 
on the screen porch, first class plumbing, 
electric lights, gas for cooking or heating. 
Most of the houses have disappearing 
beds, open fireplaces, 
hardwood floors in the 





lot on which they are 
placed. On a deep lot 
with one hundred foot 
frontage, the units are 
often placed in two 
rows, one on either side 
of a central walk or 
arking. Sometimes a 
bie of landscape garden- 
ing brightens the center 
with a walk on either 
side, from which access 
may be had to the indi- 
vidual houses. The 
units of a court in 
Sierra Madre have been 
grouped around two 











sides of a terraced gar- 
den in which are tennis 
courts, swings, rustic 


The success of the court idea depends on a carefully selected site, an attractive 
exterior, good management and a knowledge of the community's needs 


living rooms and ample 
closet space. Some 
courts aresteam-heated, 
but gas forms the best, 
most convenient and 
cheapest heating me- 
dium. A gas-steam ra- 
diator, which is attached 
to the gas outlet in the 
room and has much the 
appearance of a steam 
radiator coil, but sup- 
plies moisture contain- 
ing oxygen to the air as 
fast as the gas burns it 
out, is immensely popu- 
lar because it requires 
no basement. The plan 
and design of the 
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individual units varies according to the sur- 
rounding conditions and the personal taste 
of theowner. Some have each separate unit 
built from a different plan and elevation, 
and these units are a study in perfection 
and completeness of detail. Each has its 
own bit of lawn, front porch, well ar- 
ranged interior and exterior of plaster, 
shakes, shingles or rough stained siding. 
‘Two three-room units are often separated 
by a sound-proof partition and built un- 
der one roof with their entrances arranged 
80 as to give the effect of a COZY SiX-room 
bungalow. This accomplishes a saving 
in roofing, wall and plumbing. 

Courts may have several units bearing 
quite a distinet resemblance to each other 
and giving to the whole scheme a pleasant 
sense of unity. This type of court has the 
advantage of being less expensive to con- 
struct than the former and its red flowers 
and green foliage over the pergola present 
a pleasing contrast with the light gray 
stained shingle siding. 

The success of the bungalow court de- 
pends on a carefully selected location, an 
attractive exterior, good management 
and the proper interpretation of the com- 
munity’s needs. Near schools and col- 
leges in California they have proven im- 
mensely po vular and many carry waiting 
lists. Of the four forms of community 
livi Ing extant in this country at the present 
time and made possible by the hotel, flat, 
apartment house and bungalow court, 
the latter comes nearest to supplying the 
advantages of a home. It furnishes a 
little more privacy and gives to the city 
worker a wee plot of grass all his own and 
perhaps a bit of garden, 

fe hee arning capi city of the investme nt 
shows it is as much a benefit to the owner 
as to the tenant. It gives the best returns 
when built on lot which is too high 
priced for a single residence and not valu 
able enough for an apartment house, be- 
cause it rents easier and more advanta- 
geously than the single house and on ac- 
count of the small initial cost does not 
form a top-heavy investment. 

Persis Bincuam. 


The Home in the West 


The House That Was a 
Bee-Hive 


H' INEY seeping through the walls and 
bees buzzing through the halls of the 
Sebastian home in San Mateo, one of San 
Francisco's peninsular suburbs, were the 
cause of an investigation by the owner, who 
called in a contractor to solve the mystery. 
Workmen located a solid wall of honey, 
stored between the outer and inner frame 
walls. ‘The comb was pure white and the 
contents of excellent quality. 


re 





Bees stored a solid wall of honey in this home 


Holes were bored in a floor, through 
which fumes of burning sulphur were 
forced, smothering the bees, then the 
outer wall was torn off and three hundred 
pounds of honey taken out in good condi- 
tion, the remainder being spoiled by the 
sulphur and the thousands of dead bees. 
After removing the comb the workmen 
carefully closed every crevice, thus pre- 
venting further use of this comfortable 
“wholesale” bee-hive. K.G. 


U U 
A Ten-Foot Fern 


IIIS is one of the largest ferns in cap- 
tivity in Cahfornia. Tt fills to over- 
flowing the window of the library in the 
little city of Glendora. 
The window is five feet in 


home as a 











A three-year-old fern that measures ten feet from tip to tip 


depth and ten in width, 
and the fern measures ter 
feet from tip to tip. The 
fern is a Nephrolepsis exal- 
tata, of the Bostoniensts o1 
Boston variety. Miss 
Harriet Gifford, the libra- 
rian, planted a small fern 
in a medium-sized — pot 
some three years ago and 
she says this luxuriant 
growth is due to careful 
and regular attention, 
rather than to any horti- 
cultural secret of forcing. 
Her ferns remain undis- 
turbed in a good light but 
not in the sun; they are 
watered at the same time 
each day and in summer 
twice a day, keeping the 
soil damp without flood- 
ing the — surface. In 
another window are ferns 
of even greater beauty, 
the Whitmanti, or Ostrich 
Plume variety. They are 
of equally luxuriant 
growth, but the eye finds 


greatest pleasure in’ their exquisite 
delicacy. 

Miss Gifford’s friends bag conferred 
upon her the degree of F. S., Fern Special- 
ist. She believes that A indoor growth 
her Bostoniensts is one of the finest in the 


state. Amy Rice. 


U Uv 
My Cabin 


KNOW a cabin. 

Such a cozy, cheerful, homelike cabin! 
And I have known it for years and years, 
and years; ever since my childhood “Land 
of Make-Believe” became my grown-up 

“Valley of Endless Dreams.’ 
Its door sags a little now, and the log 
steps are worn smooth, and the nests are 


thicker under the eaves, but it is my 
same cabin. 
In the carly mornings, when the sky 


just begins to lighten above the tops of 
the hills that I can see through my bed- 
room window; or on the long stormy 
evenings when the wind blows around 
the house and the rain sparkles on the 
yepper trees in the light of the are lamps, 

build and rebuild it, log by log, stone 
by stone. 

And I have furnished it with such care, 
and straightened the rugs, and hung the 
pictures so many times, and seen that 
the churn in the kitchen was all white 
and clean, and the pans hanging in a row 
against the wall. And although it is a 
long, long ways from here, leagues and 
leagues, to my “Valley of Endless 
Dreams,” | can close my eyes and see 
it so plain, so plain that it leaves a pain 
around my heart when I open them again. 

I can see the fireplace, that is like no 
other fireplace in the world, made of huge 
sharp rocks, with its deep window seats 
at either side, and the smoked place in 
the middle that goes clear up to the man- 
tel, with the old square clock and the rifle 
and the deer vale above it. 

And on one of the rocks that juts out 
farther than the others, there lies a pipe, 
a man’s pipe, with an initial carved deep 
in the bowl, that has filled my cabin with 
cheerful smoke on many a cold winter's 
night. 

I can see the bear rug in front of the 
hearth, and the worn place in the center 
where the easy chair stands, and the car- 
pet-slippers and the dog alongside. 

I can see the long table with its soft 
shaded lamp, and its dog-eared  finger- 
marked books bound 1 wen leather, 
and the Stetson hat ian on the steer 
horns over the door. 

And there are pictures in brown, and 
fox and skunk and coon hides on the wall, 
and Indian rugs in rich reds and somber 
grays on the floor. 

Over in the corner by a long window 
that looks out across the valley, with a 

rlimpse of the desert beyond, I can see a 
ittle low rocker beside a table. “The rag 
rug beneath the rocker is worn by its 
ceaseless rock, rock, rock, and on the 

table is a work basket and a book of nur- 

sery rhymes. From the kitchen comes 
the smell of frying bacon and the sound 
of voices. 

How wonderful is this “Valley of End- 
less Dreams,” with its purple hills and its 
crimson sunsets, where one may build 
one’s cabin undisturbed! 

Jane Bernoupy. 
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“A Military Necessity” 


General Dodge. 


FpROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has been ‘“The 
National Railroad,’”’ a patriotic institution. 


Lincoln and other great men urged its construction for 
national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
kanal this great railroad during a 
period of national stress is now ap 
parent in these times of international 
conflict. Again the Union needs its 
Union Pacific. 

The Union Paeifie is doing its 
utmost to expedite the enormous war 
shipments from the Treasure States it 
serves, Crain, enttle, minerals, lum 
ber, wool and oil are needed as never 
before, 

For new equipment alone the 
Union Pacificisspending over $16,000, 
000 to give American people and in 
dustries still better service, 

This is aside from even greater sums 


necessary for double-tracking, addi- 


tional yard and engine facilities and 
other improvements designed to add to 


the traflie carrying capacity of the 
property. 

Just now some of our ordered 
equipment is unobtainable for im- 
medinte delivery because our Allies 
must be served first-—-so we will win. 
The Union Pacifie and The Union 
Pacific States must use available 
equipment to its greatest efficiency, 

The 41,000 employes of the Union 
Pacifie and the 11,000,000 people of 
the western wealth-producing states 
now have an international obligation 
to fulfill, 

Were Lincoln to speak today in be- 
half of the Union Pacific, as he urged 
its building, he would. insist on those 
high service standards for which we 
are striving. 
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IVER JUNNSES 





The Gift of Pr sateiitiaes 


Make home defence a reality by 
giving the man of the house a safe 
revolver for Christmas. 


The gift of an Iver Johnson Re- 
volver is a gift of complete protec- 
tion for your family. 


The Iver Johnson is the perfect 
weapon for home defence. It gets 
off the first shot because there is 
nothing to do but pull the trigger 
—no complicated safety buttons or 
levers to adjust—or forget. There 
is nothing to fear from an Iver 
Johnson for the man who owns 
one. It is the safe small firearm— 
you can “Hammer the Hammer.” 
It is accident-proof. 

At all sporting goods and hardware 
stores. Or send for FREE booklet 


“A” telling all about Iver Johnson 
Revolvers and Shotguns. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 





Hammer Model, with “ Perfect’ Rubber Grip, $8.75. 
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“Switch On " 


(Continued from page 46) 


without. An orderly hurries in. “A 
Taube has been sighted, sir, heading in 
this direction!” 

“Quickly, Captain, mount your scout!”’ 
shouts the flight-commander to me. I 
race as fast as possible to my machine. 

“Switch on!” cries the mechanician, 
above the roaring of the anti-aircraft guns. 
I am off into the air. The Taube is fully 
forty-five hundred) meters high and 
beyond the range of our most forceful 
guns. We will have to get him from the 
sky. Three of my comrades are giving 
chase the same as I. 

We climb in concert, circling widely 
out of range of his machine-gun to his 
altitude, and go behind him to cut off any 
possible retreat. He can neither escape 
us right nor left, nor can he withdraw. 
He can only effect a landing under our 
supervision. We have him trapped fifty 
meters distant before the muzzles of four 
vicious machine-guns trained on him and 
his observer. One false move spells 
instant death! 

Without alternative then he cuts his 
engine dead and volplanes. And clustered 
about him a menacing group, implacable, 
merciless as the foe himself, we ride him 
to earth behind our lines. 

ATTACKING A ZEPPELIN! 

At Southend social life is at a stand. 
Frolicsome once, and full of summer 
sport, unheeding, gay—the colony has 
given way to martial law. A military 
camp, a sea-plane base, now occupies the 
bathing beach; and these winged mes- 
sengers of the sea replace the equally 
picturesque white schooner yachts of 
yore. A humming of giant motors is in 
the air—the very atmosphere saturated 
with plans for the defense of London and 
the destruction of her Zeppelin foes. 

| am again assigned to three machines 

sea-plane scout, reconnaissance, and 
battle types. We take the air and search 
for submersibles. ‘The long lean hulls 
are easily visible to an observer from the 
vantage point of a plane. / 

| have time for reflection here. The 
North Sea laps at the yellow sand, waves 
piling on waves; it is very peaceful. Yet 
my frequent excursions on on across the 
beach are filled with the recollections of 
battle. I am again over Flanders. The 
shriek of shrapnel in my ears; the swirl 
of powder- Jaden air in my nostrils! I see 
the enemy’s planes circling over our lines 

hear the pounding of motors, the shrill 
whistle of bullets, accompanied by the 
rattle of machine-gun fire—the toss and 
twitch of the plane under my hands! And 
my head pounds, and my pulses throb, 
and my veins swell! 

Ah, God! What monstrous thing is 


wa : 

Brrrr! A churning of waters flown to 
either side! My recollections end! A 
scout, 


rushing with the propulsion of 
desperation from the air, fi his sea- 
plane through the surf and over the long 
swell of sand at my feet! 

“Zeppelins!” 

He shouts at me and dashes from his 
seat to the office of the flight-commander 
to spread the alarm. 


I am off in a twinkling for my battle- 
plane. Here is another raid on London 
under way. ‘The demon enemy _pro- 
ceeding from his station on Helgoland 
crosses the North Sea to spread death 
and destruction in his wake over England! 

Already in our midst? 

Observer and mechanician join me 
instantly. We mount and get the signal 
to depart. Eight battleplanes are shortly 
in the air all heading out to sea, mounting 
in wide spirals to greet the invaders with 
a rain of le ad. 

It is six o'clock and dusk is cree ping on. 
November is a cold month over England. 
A blanket of penetrating, icy fog, so 
propitious for Zeppelin raiders, so numb- 
ing to the valiant defense army, has us in 
its grip. Beads of damp stud the wings of 
my machine; my hands are frigid, bluing 
unde ‘r the cold blast as cutting as a knife 
in my face. My teeth chatter as I fly 
my blood congeals! 


I have a swift vision of London—the 
King’s palace, Westminster, and the 
throngs—terrorized by these devils of the 


night. ‘The bursting bombs, the flames 
mounting like Hell-fires into eternity! 
Is it small wonder I dismiss the cold and 
an eager swelling of the heart lends me 
courage to fight so mighty a foe? 

We are three thousand meters high. 

‘The deep full roar of powerful engines is 
the first warning of the monster’s proxim- 
ity. A long gray body emanates from the 
mist, propellers whirring—four machine- 
guns mounted on her top. A_beautiful 
sight but a vicious, truculent ship. 

We rise above her off to the side—she 
is immediately with us. The firing com- 
mences from her guns. I make a wide 
turn out of range and circle back. Those 
gunners at the tripods snipe at us. A 
flying object flashes past me with the 
speed of the wind! Another plane—one 
of my comrades! He is striving to rise 
above her too and to launch a bomb into 
her huge bulk. One shell and all will 
be over with this menace. 

One shell! 

With all the cunning we possess three 
of us are now nagging at her heels 
matching our wits against hers; worrying 
about in wide arcs, dashing forward, div- 
ing to prevent her shots taking effect, 
and circumnavigating into position. 

I rise behind her—my observer on the 
alert. His fingers are on the release but- 
tons of the bomb-chutes. She is out- 
generaled? No—she keeps my _ level, 
rudder on the ascend. I sweep around to 
the side and bythe breadth of a hair escape 
collision with one of my comrade battle- 
planes who dives to avoid me. Fatal 
move! In diving he has sealed his doom! 

The dirigible pounces on her prey! 
Directly above, Ea shells him with the 
accuracy of a fiend! There is a flash, a 
concussion, a long stab of flame into the 
sky; and I see him by the light of his own 
fire tumble end over end, a glowing mass! 
Sucked into the cool atmosphere below he 
is on his way to the sea—and oblivion. 

But the firing continues. I have myself 
to look out for or his fate will be mine. 
No moment to mourn a lost comrade; 
silent rage envelops me that the enemy 
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UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Pitcher 

No. 9822 Quan $7.75 
Pint Sve $6.25 










UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle — 
With nested cups 

iN COVE eee 

No. $91 Pint $3.25 
No 5% Quant $5.50 







UNIVERSAL 

Electne Toaster : 

No. £944 $5.50 VERSAL 

Electric Coflee Urn 

0. E9166 _ $17.00 

others trom $13.00 up 
tol 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric F our Heat Grill 

No £984 $7.50 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly — 


nels Cat 





At all times but particularly in 
war times the utility of each gift 
as well as its appearance should 
be most carefully considered. 
National economy demands care 






UNIVERSAI 
$7.00 


Vacuum Si in the spending of money and care- 
No 2822 


ful selection of gifts. Choose those 
gifts which perform a_ practical 
service and thus take their place 
in the daily life of the recipient. 
Such gifts are certain of apprecia- 
tion and 


“Make a Merry Christmas 
Last the Whole YearThrough’ 
A gift selected from among 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs carries 


with it an expression of thought 



















UNIVERSAL 
Electric Percolator 
No E9435 $11.25 






UNIVERSAL 








With 


Nof,£9051 =$6,00 








and good taste on the part of the 
donor and the UNIVERSAL Trade 
Mark on the article indicates that 
you have given the best that money 
can buy. 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs are of 


first quality in every respect and 


Electric fon others $8.00end upp, UNIVERSAL == each one is built to perform a dis- 


"uth Button Switch No E9940 $8.50 tinct household service in a better 







and easier way. 
















‘UNIVERSAL 
Silver Overlaid Table Service A 
farmington Pattern 









UNIVERSAL 
Pocket Knives 
trom 500 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Razor 


No, 334. $2.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Carvers 


—™Yrom $3.00 up 









On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Stores, Electrical Goods at Electric Dealers’ 
and Electric Lighting Companies Everywhere. 


Write to Dept. No. 614 for Free Booklets 





Look for o On Each 


this UNIVERSAL | Piece or 


Trade Mark 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain Conn. 









(] 
UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 








UNIVERSAL, UNIVE RSAL 
Bread Maker Mayonnaise Miner 
$2.00 tw $3,50 No. 150. $3.00 


ae “ RSA 
No. 10, : io. $1 20 








has won thus far. His gunners seek me 
out from aloft with concentrated energy 
now. I am determined to win this des- 
perate game. I will chance anything! 

Clunk! Snap! 

A wild shriek in my very ear is followed 
by the lurching of the plane! Some- 
body has been struck——the mechanician! 
A piece of the trailing-edge of my lower 
left-hand surface goes. ‘Thank God, the 
spar is stall intact! “Vhat dull gray mass 
towers over me now~—no! Never the 
fate of that other flyer! I ch: irge aside 
with the energy of a bull and rise. He 
gets me again! 

‘T-zing! 

A bullet strikes the fitting over my 
head and deflects. I feel a sudden jar 
and a sensation of FS all over my 
body. 

Whatever pluck and skill I have must 
serve me now. I rise, maneuver around 
him—ah! Directly over! ‘The moment is 
at hand! Forward—I dive! His doom 
or mine! 

With both hands, then, my observer 
lets loose—all six bombs at once! 

A detonation follows, the like of which 
was never heard in Hell! One giant mas- 
sive blasting sheet of flame, choking the 
high Heavens with its purgatorial fumes, 
blazes through the sky like a flambeau in 
the hands of a ‘Titan! 

Concussion from this monstrous catas- 
trophe turns me on my back—observer, 
battleplane and all, in a complete somer- 
sault. I fall like a broken thing then, 
twitching through the air, flopping, 
stumbling, as if my ailerons could fumble 
their way to stability along some cloud- 
edge. And below, the mist, painted a 
scarlet-red one instant, livid the next, 
folds over the clot that was once a thing, 
throbbing, vital, of brain and brawn the 
Kaiser’s supreme effort! 

‘Twenty-six men have perished from the 
Empire! ‘Twenty-six men, charred and 
rae catapulted into the North Sea, 
flotsam for the washing tides. My gal- 
lant martyr comrades down there have 
not died in vain! 

We fall many meters, perhaps fourteen 
hundred, before [ am able to right my 
battleplane and resume the descent more 
discreetly. A great hole is perforated in 
the left wing. It takes care to avoid 
snapping it altogether; a fatal fall would 
result. I spits al on the right wing sharply 
until within close hail of our base at 
Southend. A volplane at slight angle 
lands me safely on thé beach. 

I rise from my seat to receive an ova- 
tion from our troops, numbers of which 
have clustered about, in the gloom to 
view the sky-battle. Somebody clasps 
my hand. “Good work, old man; you'll 
geta V.C. su—” 

I hear no more, Faintness comes over 
me, a dizzy feeling—oblivion! 

In the base hospital they remove a slug 
from my knee, a remnant of that deflected 
bullet from the fitting. I have conquered 
a Zeppelin—yes, and I have a souvenir 
of his Seine effort in my battered knee. 


Read about the ‘“‘Grizzhes,”’ the 
Princess Pats of America, in 


next month's issue. 
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I PUT PEPSIN INTO GUM 


Pepsin had long been famous as a relief for indi- 
gestion. Yet no one had thought of using Pepsin in 


chewing gum. 


As a food chemist I saw its wonderful possibilities. 
So I devised my own formula for gum. I included 
pure Pepsin and the finest of chicle. Thus I pro- 
duced Beeman’s—the Original Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


As a preventive or relief for indigestion, or all 
other ailments induced by indigestion, I believe my 


chewing gum is unexcelled. 
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Doctor E. E. Beeman 
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Christmas Gift 


Never Fails to Satisfy 


Let the Bissell Vacuum Sweeper solve at 
least one of your Christmas gift problema, 
No gift that you could purchase would 
give more genuine, lasting pleasure and 
aatiafaction, 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


will keep the house immaculately clean in 
a sanitary, efficient, quick and ensy way 
Powerful, yet light-running and easy to 
operate, it has no superior as a cleaning 
device, One-piece noszsie and a duat-bag 
that empties from the rear are features 
you find only in a Binsell's 

Bissell’s Vacuum Sweepers acll at 
moderato prices $6.00 to $12.50; “Cyc” 
Ball Bearing Carpet Sweepers $3.25 to 
$6.25 depending on style and locality. 
Sold by aualews everywhere, Booklet on 
request, 


Bissell Carpet SweeperCo. 
Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in 
Canada, too 










































“CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 


PREACHED IT” 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE 


Address P.O. Mission, First Unrrantan Cnorcnu 


FRANKLIN AND Geary Sts. SAN FRANCISCO 


otrnetfrar 
EASTERN CITIES 


Bost of Service is Offored 
to Travelers in the 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 
and 
PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily Between 


LOSANGELESandCHICAGO 
Via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific 
SAN FRANCISCO, PALACE MOTEL AND 

643 MARKET S'RILT 
LOS ANGELES, 501 $0, SPRING SIRLET 
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Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 41) 


mind, still poring on the treasure, she 
wrote down what she could grasp of his 


instructions, and then, being an un- 
imaginative woman, gave the matter 
little further heed. For years the map 


lay among other papers in a drawer, and 
here it was at length discovered by her 
son, himself a sailor. Tle learned from 
her its history, and having been in the 
Pacific, and heard the tales and rumors 
that cling about Leeward Island like 
the everlasting surf of its encompassing 
seas, this grand-nephew of old Hopper- 
down’s, by name David Jenkins, became 
for the rest of his days a follower of the 
tenis fatuus. An untaught, suspicious, 
grasping man, he rejected, or knew not 
how to set about, the one course which 
offered the least hope, which was to 
trade his secret for the means of profiting 
by it. All his roaming, restless, hungry 
life he spent in wandering up and down 
the seas, ever on the watch for some dimly 
imagined chance by which he might 
come at the treasure. And so at last he 
wandered into the London — hospital 
where he died. 

And to me the wildest feature of the 
whole wild tale was that at the last he 
should have parted with the cherished 
secret’ of a lifetime to Miss Higeglesby- 
Browne. 

In a general way, every one of us knew 
this history. Even [had had an outline 
of it from Cuthbert Vane. But so far 
nobody had seen the map. And now we 
were to see it; the time that intervened 
before that great event had already 
dw indled down to minutes, to seconds 


UT no; for Miss Browne arose and 

began to make a speech. The begin- 
ning of it dealt ina large and generalizing 
manner with comradeship and loyalty, 
and the necessity of the proper mental 
attitude in approaching the business we 
had in hand. | did not listen closely. 
The truth is, | wanted to see that map. 
Under the spell of the island, | had al- 
most begun to believe in the chest. of 
doubloons. 

Suddenly | awoke with a start to the 
fact that Miss Browne was talking about 
me. Yes, |, indubitably, was the Young 
Person whose motives in attaching her- 
self to the party were so at variance with 
and mutual confidence which 
filled all other breasts. It was | who had 
sought to deprive the party of the 
yresence, counsel and support of a mem- 
ver lacking whom it would have been 
but a body without a soul. [Tt was | who 
had uttered words which were painful 
and astounding to one conscious of 
unimpugnable motives. 
toil to come, we were reminded, that the 
Young Person, to wit, myself, would have 
no share. She would be but skeptic, 
critic, drone in the busy hive. ‘Thus it 
was obvious that the Young Person 
could not with any trace of justice claim 
part or lot in the treasure. Were it 
not well, then, that the Young Person 
be required to make formal and written 
renunciation of all interest in the golden 
hoard soon to reward the faith and enter- 
prise of the Harding-Browne expedition? 


the amity 


In the days of 


Miss Browne requested the sense of the 
meeting on the matter. 


NDER the fire of this arraignment I 

sat hot-cheeked and incredulous, while 
a general wave of agitation seemed to 
stir the drowsy atmosphere. Aunt Jane 
was quivering, her round eyes fixed on 
Miss aitdee Beam like a fascinated 
rabbit’s on a serpent. Mr. Hamilton H, 
Tubbs had pursed his lips to an inaudible 
whistle, and alternately regarded the 
summits of the palms and stole swift 
ferret-glances at the facesof the company, 
Captain Magnus had taken a sheath- 
knife from his belt and was balancing 
it on one finger, casting about him now 
and then a furtive, crooked, roving 
look, to meet which made you feel like a 
yarty to some hidden crime. Mr. Vane 
vad remained for some time in happy 
unconsciousness of the significance of 
Miss Browne's oration. [t was something 
to it gradually penetrate to his 
perceptions, vexing the alabaster brow 
with a faint wrinkle of perplexity, then 
suffusing his cheeks with agonized and 
indignant blushes. “Oh, | say, really, 
you know!” hovered in unspoken protest 
on his tongue. He threw imploring looks 
at Mr. Shaw, who alone of all the party 
sat imperturbable, except for a viciously 
bitten lip. 

Miss Daishesiiiiincsiate had drawn a 
deep breath, preparatory to resuming her 
eres tr ramble, but [ sprang to my feet. 

“Miss Browne,” [ said, im tones less 
coldly calm than [ could have wished, 
“if you have thought it necessary to—to 
orate at this length merely to tell me that 
Lam to have no share in this ridiculous 
treasure of yours, you have wasted a 
great deal of energy. In the first place, | 
don’t believe in your treasure. (Which, of 
course, despite my temporary lapse, | 
really didn't.) [ think you are-—-sillier 
than any grown-up people Lever saw. In 
the second place, anything you do find 
you are welcome to keep. Do you think 
1 came along with people who didn’t 
want me, and have turned my own aunt 
against me, for the sake of filthy lucre? 
Did [| come intentionally at all, or be- 
cause | was shanghaied and couldn't 
help myself? Aunt Jane!” | demanded, 
turning to my stricken relative, who was 
gazing in anguish and doubt from Miss 
Browne to me, “haven't you one spark 
left of family pride I don’t talk of 
affection any longer—that you sit. still 
and hear me made speeches at in this 
fashion? Have you grown so sordid and 
grasping that you can think of nothing 
but this blood-stained pirate gold?” 

Aunt Jane burst into tears. 

“Good gracious, Virginia,” she wailed, 
“how shocking of you to say such things! 
I am sure we all got along very pleasantly 
until you came—-and in that dreadfully 
sudden way. You might at least have 
been considerate enough to wire before- 
hand, As to blood-stains, there was a 
preparation your Aunt Susan had that 
got them out beautifully —I remember the 
time the little boy’s nose bled on the 
drawing-room rug. But I should think just 
washing the gold would do very well!” 
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Collier’s Correspondents Cover 
the War Zone 


“‘Collier’s Weekly has surpassed all American publications. ... No periodical in the 
country has handled the war with such high distinction as Collier’s.””"—Reedy’s Mirror 
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Fifty-eight 
per clock-tick 


Every time the clock ticks, fifty- 
ig 
in the United States. No other 


high-grade cigarette has so many un- 


eight Fatimas are lighted somewhere 


changing, unswerving friends. 


This shows that men do appreciate 


cigarette-comfort. 


lor, Fatimas are comfortable. Not 

only comfortable while you smoke, 
y 

but more than that, comfortable after 

you smoke—even though you may 


smoke the whole day through. 


The Fatima Turkish blend is so 
varefully balanced that it has none 
of the after-effects of heavier, less 
skilfully blended tobaccos. ‘That’s 


why Fatimas are comfortable (hence, 


sensible)—as your first package will 


prove, 


Sensible 
Cigarette 








It was impossible to feel that these 
remarks helped greatly to clear the situa- 
tion. [ opened my mouth, but Miss 
Browne was beforehand with me. 

“Miss Virginia Elarding has herself 
admitted that she has no just or equitable 
claim to participate in the profits of this 
expedition. -L believe TE give the gist of 
your words, Miss Elarding?” 

“Have it your own way,” [ said, 
shrugging, 

“T move, then, Mr. Sceretary’ Miss 
Browne inclined her head in a_ stately 
manner toward Mr. ‘Tubbs ‘that you 
offer for Miss Virginia Harding's signa- 
ture the document prepared by you.” 

“Oh, | say!” broke out Mr. Vane 
suddenly, “TE call this rotten, you know!” 

“In case of objection by any person,” 
said Miss Browne loftily, “the matter 
may be put to a vote. All those in favor 
say aye!’ 

An irregular fire of ayes followed. Mr. 
‘Tubbs gave his with a cough meant so 
far as possible to neutralize its effect 
with a view to some future turning of 
the tables. Captain Magnus responded 
with a sudden bellow, which caused 
him to drop the gleaming knife within 
an inch of Aunt Jane’s toe. Mr. Shaw 
said briefly, “Ll think the distribution of 
the treasure, if any is recovered, should 
be that agreed upon by the original 
members of the party. Aye!” 

Aunt Jane’s assenting vote issued from 
the depths of her handkerchief, which was 
rapidly becoming so briny and inadequate 
that I passed her mine. From Cuthbert 
Vane alone there came a steadfast no 
and the Scotchman put a hand on the 
boy’s shoulder with a smile which was 
like sudden sunlight in a bleak sky. 


R. TUBBS then produced a legal- 
looking document which | took to be 
the original agreement of the members of 
the expedition. Beneath their signa- 
tures he had inscribed a sort of codicil, 
by which I relinquished all claim on any 
treasure recovered by the party. Mr. 
Tubbs took evident pride in the numerous 
aforesaids and thereofs and other rolling 
legal phrases of his composition, and 
Miss Browne listened with satisfaction 
as he read it off, as though each word 
had been a nail ia the coflin of my hopes. 
I signed the clause in a bold and defiant 
hand, under the attentive eyes of the 
company. A sort of sigh went round, as 
though something of vast moment had 
been concluded. And indeed it had, for 
now the way was clear for Violet's map. 
I suppose that with a due regard for 
my dignity [- should have risen and 
departed, — | had been so definitely rele- 
gated to the position of outsider that to 
remain to witness the unveiling of the 
great mystery seemed indecently in- 
trusive. Let it be granted, then, that 
l ought to have got up with stately grace 
and gone away. Only, | did nothing of 
the sort. In spite of my exclusion from 
all its material benefits, | had an ama- 
teur’s appreciation of that map. I felt 
that I should gloat over it. Perhaps 
of all those present | alone, free from 
sordid hopes, would pet the true romanty 
zest and essence of it 
Covertly | watched the faces around 
me. Mr. Tubbs’s eyes had grown bright; 
he licked his dry lips. His nose, tip-tilted 
and slightly bulbous, took on a more than 
usually roseate hue. Captain Magnus, who 
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button boot, 
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Cuban heel, 
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shoes but that walking and standing demand an easy shoe. 


That’s why the most exacting and energetic of these women—the 
tourist, the teacher, the business woman, smile with satisfaction after 
their first long day in the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 


Not one of the stylish lines of this shoe is sacrificed to permit all 
these features that spell ease in footwear. A graceful arch that fits neatly and 
gives support, a modish shape that.allows natural position of the foot without 
cramping and an innersole of live wool felt that excludes cold and dampness 
and relieves sensitive joints and nerves. 


If you do much walking or standing, wear the Dr. Edison Cushion 


Shoe. A representative list of dealers is named below. If there is no dealer 


dealer near you. 


UTZ & DUNN Co., 210 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of “ Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 


Dr. Edison Dealers in the Far Western States: 


OREGON ARIZONA 


Phelps Dodge Mere, Co 


CALIFORNIA 


Loa Angeles, Cal Children’s Shoe Store Pendleton, Ore People's Warehouse Co Douglas, Ariz 


| a ( / ‘| . 
Santa 7 sb al ' : Gosliner . Kugene, Ore D. B. Yoran Hishee, Ariz Phelps Dodge Mere, Co 
Sants arbara, Cy » Lode | 
ante Barbara, Ce F. Rodenbec McMinnville, Ore. C. C. Murton & Co Morenci, Ariz Phelps Dodge Mere, Co 
Berkeley, Cal Ingalla Shoe Co 
Roseburg, Ore Bellows Store Co 


Sacramento, Cal Lavenson's, Ine. 


Portland, Ore, Knight Shoe Co 


Rossi Bros 

B.A. Kdgington 
Fallis Bros 

GP. Schafer & Co. 


Stockton, Cal 
Whittier, Cal 
Ontario, Cal 
Modesto, Cal 


UTAII 
Last & Thomas 
& Co 


Ogden, Utah 


Provo, Utah Farrer Bros 


IDAHO 
Boise, Idaho Anderson & Co 
Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D, G, ¢ 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Neuber Berry Co,, Ltd 
Mo N. Williamson 
Pwin Falls, Idaho Booth Mer 


a 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 
Puyallup, Wash 
Walla Walla, Wash 


MONTANA 

J. FE. Kenkel & Co 

J}. N. MeCracken Co 
The Bootery 


cattle Dry Goods Co bd 


Kemp & Hebert 
W. H. Elvins 


Barrett Shoe Co 


Great Falla, Mont 
cow, Idaho Livingston, Mont. 


Co, Lewistown, Mont 
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Your Boy 
In Khaki 


will find many occasions when he 
will appreciate having a bottle 
of Absorbine, Jr., handy. After a 
hard day’s work or a long hike 
Absorbine, Jr., will give him the 
much needed relief. Of course he 
is too proud to respond to “sick 
call” with only a stiff shoulder or 
sore, aching arms and legs. 

‘AbsorbineJ! 
Hae dal See ee LINIMENT 


TAAwe mame Mee Ue ROE 





acts quickly and effectively on tired, strained 
muscles. It is preferred by athletic trainers 
everywhere because it is so dependable in 
eliminating stiffness and reducing toflamma 
tion. If he has ever been in college athletics 
he knows Absorbine, Jr. Ut is the lHniment 
that may be applied to cuts and wounds. It 
is an 


Antiseptic and Germicide 


and cleanses as well as heals. Absorbine, Jr., 
may be rubbed freely on all irritated parts 
kneaded into that sore instep 
or applied to a shoulder chafed 
from carrying a gun 

It is highly concentrated and 
only a few drops are required at 
an application. 


Send him a bottle today. 
$1.00 a bottle at druggists 


or mailed anywhere upon 
receipt of price. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 1o 
in stampr 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 

















Gler 


URNITURE is advancing 
in price and value, It 
will pay you to give yours 

careful attention, Use genus 

ine O-Cedar Polish. 

25c to $3.00. 

CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL UO. 






for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fall to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It fg a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stons the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 

Tnasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repone. 

The alr carrying the antiseptic vapor Inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights, 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and Is a valuable ald in the treatment of 
Diphtheria, 

Cresolene’s beat recommendation ts Its 36 years of success 
fuluse. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet, 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
o, eu nd Creaolone 


compored of alippery elm bark, Me °, 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggiat or from un 1c in atampa, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO, 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


datablished 1879 
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was of a restless and jerky habit at the 
best of times, was like a leashed animal 
scenting blood. Beneath his open shirt 
you saw the quick rise and fall of his 
vairy chest. Vis lips, drawn back 
wolfishly, displayed yellow fang-like teeth. 
Under the raw, crude greed of the man 
you seemed to glimpse something in- 
describably vulpine and ferocious. 

The face of Dugald Shaw was con- 
trolled, but there was a slight rigidity in 
its quiet. A pulse beat rapidly in his 


cheek. All worldly good, all hope of 
ay power, independence, hung for 
um on the contents of the small, flat 


yackage, wrapped in oil-silk, which Miss 
srowne was at this moment withdrawing 
from her pocket. 

Only Cuthbert Vane, seated next to 
me, maintained without effort his se- 
renity. For him the whole affair belonged 
in the category known as sporting, where 
a gentleman played his stake and ac- 
cepted with equanimity the issue. 

As Miss Browne undid the package 
everybody held his breath, except poor 
Aunt Jane, who most imopportunely 
swallowed a gnat and choked. 

The dead sailor’s legacy consisted of 
a single sheet of time-stained paper. 
‘Two-thirds of the sheet was covered by a 
roughly drawn sketch in faded ink, giv- 
ing the outline of the island shores as 
we had seen them from the Rufus Smith. 
Ilere was the cove, with the name it 
bears in the Admiralty charts—-Lantern 
bay—written in, and a dotted line indicat- 
ing the channel. North of the bay the 
shoreline was carricd for only a_ little 
distance. On the south was shown 
the long tongue of land which protects 
the anchorage, and which ends in some 
detached rocks or islets. At a point on 
the seaward side of the tongue of land, 
about on a line with the head of the 
bay, the sketch ended in a swift: back- 
ward stroke of the pen which gave some- 
thing the effect of a cross. 

lo all appearance the map was merely 
to give 7 ae his directions for 
entering the cove. ‘There was absolutely 
no mark upon it to show where the 
treasure had been buried. 

Now for the writing on the sheet be- 
low the map. It was in another hand 
than that which had written Lantern ba 
across the face of the cove, and 4 
though labored was precise andclear. This 
other was an uneven, wavering scrawl: 


He sed it is in a Cave with 2 mouths 
near by the grave of Bill Halliwell wich 
was cut down for he new to much. He 
sed you can bring a boat to the cave 
at the half Tide but beware the turn 
for the pull is strong. He sed to find 
the Grave again look for the stone 
at the head marked B. Hl. and a Cross 
Bones. In the Chist is gold Dubloons, 
a vast lot, also a silver Cross wich he 
sed leve for the Grave for he sed Bill 
walks and thats unlucky. 


That was all. A fairly clear direction 
for any friend who had attended the ob- 
sequies of Bill and knew where to look for 
the stone marked B. H. and a Cross Bones, 
but to perfect strangers it was vague. 

A blank look crept into the intent faces 
about the table. 

“TIt—it don’t happen to say in more 
deetail jest precisely where that cave 
might be looked for?” inquired Mr 
Tubbs hopefully. 


“In more detail?” repeated Miss 
Browne challengingly. “Pray, Mr. Tubbs, 
what further detail could be required?” 

“A good deal more, I am afeaid,” re- 
marked the Scotchman grimly. 

Miss Browne whirled upon him. In 
her cold eye a spark had Eindled. And 
suddenly I had a new vision of her. | 
saw her no longer as the deluder of Aunt 
guns, but as herself the deluded. Her 
selief in the treasure was an obsession. 
This map was her talisman, her way 
of escape from an existence which had 
been drab and dull enough, I dare say. 

“Mr. Shaw, we are given not one, but 
several infallible landmarks. ‘The cave 
has two mouths, it can be approached 
by sea, it is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the grave of William Halliwell, 
which is to be recognized by its head- 
stone. As the area of our search 1s cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of this 
island, [| fail to see what further marks 
of identification can be required.” 

“A grave ninety years old and hidden 
beneath a tropical jungle is not an easy 
thing to find, Miss Browne. As to caves, 


I doubt but they are numerous. ‘The 
formation here makes it more — than 
likely. And there'll be more than one 


with two mouths, I’m thinking.” 

“Mr. Shaw’—Miss Browne gave the 
effect of drawing herself up in line of 
battle—“‘I feel that I must give expression 
to the thought which comes to me at this 
moment. It is this—that if the members 
of this party are to be chilled by carping 
doubts, the wave of enthusiasm which 
vas floated us thus far must inevitably 
recede, leaving us flotsam on a_ barren 
shore. What can one weak woman 
pardon, my unfaltering Jane! — two 
women, achieve against the thought of 
failure firmly held by him to whom we 
looked to lead us boldly in our forward 
dash? Mr. Shaw, this is no time for 
crawling earthworm tactics. It is with the 
bold and sweeping glance of the eagle that 
we must survey this island, until, the 
proper point discerned, we swoop with 
majestic flight upon our Bove Recon. goal.” 


M/S BROWNE was somewhat ex- 
hausted by this effort, and paused for 
breath, whereupon Mr. ‘Tubbs, anxious to 
retrieve his recent blunder, serzed with 
dexterity this opportunity. 

“I get you, Miss Browne, I get you,” 
said Mr. Tubbs with conviction. “Vic- 
tory ain’t within the grasp of any indi- 
vidual that carries a heart like a cold pan- 
cake in his bosom. What this party needs 
is pep, and if them that was calculated on 
to supply it don’t, why there’s otherswhich 
is not given to blowin’ their own horn, 
but which might at a pinch dash forward 
like Arnold—no relation to Benedict 
among the spears. [| may be rather a man 
of thought than action, ma’am, and at 
present far from my native heath, which is 
the financial centers of the country, but 
if | remember right it was Ulysses done 
the dome-work for the Greeks, while cer- 
tain persons that was depended on sulked 
intheirtents. Miss Higglesby-Browne, you 
can count—count, I say—on old H. H.!” 

“IT thank you, Mr. Tubbs, I thank 
you!” replied Miss Browne with emotion. 
As for eee Jane, she gazed upon the 
noble countenance of Mr. Tubbs with 
such ecstatic admiration that her little 
nose quivered like a guinea-pig’s. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Men, Snuggle Up to This a 


guaranteed unbreakable 









































where the wear is greatest. 


? old shape perfectly anc 
Bang-up Underwear—It's sane sta 
a Downright Bargain 2 


and mighty comfortable, 

You can bet your last cent 
that Hanes will give you 
more real value for your 
money than any other buy. 
No frills, no fol-de-rols—just 
downright value and a heap- 


ing lot of it, too. The Elastic Collarette 


fite snugly around the 
neck, prevents gaping and 


Hanes is form-fitting, elastic and nr bold winds, Helps 
comfortable. The fleecy-warm pnotenes tamaaa 
cotton is mighty fine protection 
from the cold—and it feels mighty 
good, too. Pre-shrinking keeps it 
true to size and shape. 


Greatest Sold 
Winter at ate. 
Under- Popular ea mgt ty 

wear Prices ‘ei 
» Ne 4s Pei 


nh A a 
ELASTIC KNIT The Improved Cuffs 
i NDERWVEAR firmly and atrongly knit, 
won't flare, tear or wear 
out. Keep out the cold 
and feel cozily comfort- 


And just read about lay able. Mighty sanug fit- 


ting, too. Won't rip 


these special features over Dh Worse. 
there in the illustration. Hi oY 





No more high-priced un- : 
derwear for the man who 
sees Hanes. It’s just the 
popular price for every- 
body and the under- 
wear everyone should 
wear. 
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The Staunch Waistband 
: and Double Gussets 
Md —atrongest made, comfort- 
able and thoroughly sewn, 
A good example of the 
aplendid workmanship in 
me Hanes Underwear. Kind of 
fy extra value like you find all 
G ‘ Over it, 
, aa : 
¢ ‘ 
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Mothers, Fathers— 
Get this Big Bargain 


A jam-up boy’s union suit, chock-full 
of all the big features on the men’s suits. 
Downy-soft, warm and everlastingly 
fine, it’s value can’t be duplicated. You 
sure ought to buy this splendid under- 
wear for your youngsters. See if it ree Bi 
doesn’t put it all over everything you Opie ‘ GUARANTEE 
ever tried at twice the price! Py oie aN Underwear abrolutely 


and button, We further 
guarantee to return 


P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY ,,.... [atnuneeac——~~ se 


you a new garment if 


Winston-Salem, N. j ‘an r wf y 7 any seam breaks on 


Hanes Underwear. 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment 
offered as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears Buy None 
“ ” Without It 
the “ Hanes” Label. 











The True Pianist Knows 
there in no plano comparable to this 
beautiful Vose Grand at $575 f. 0. b. 
Boston, Three generations of the Vose 
family with sixty-eight years of highest 
ideals in piano construction have given 
the Vose it# enviable reputation. 


We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
168 Boyleton Street Boston. Mass, 








HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


| 200 Machine Guna 
100 BL, Field Cannons 
50 B L Navy Cannons 
15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks 50,000 Exploaive Shells 
2,500 ‘Tents | 25,000 Uniforma( Blue) 
We have supplied from our largest in the 
world stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
Government and many states and cities with 
obsolete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of which 
wore solid to us just prior to the U, 8, Declaration of War. 

High Army Officers say: “Bannerman’s stock is a 
Godsend to us.’ 

Six hours after receipt of order from stete of Massachu- 
setts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were ov't 
auction sale terms, cash with coin, Examination and testing 
at our arsenals. linmediate deliveries. 

Large Ulustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed §0c. 






20,000 Rifles 

5,000 Revolvers 

5,000,000 Cartridges 
900,000 Equipments 








Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 








O75 Throat 


Quick Retiet for Husky, Hoarae, Tickling Throats 
Zhe at all Drug Stores, Sample tor two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 
te Business Over Biety Years 








ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Low freight rates on Household Goods and Aut act lee from and 
to the far West and South, Morite Sor reduced rates 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


295 KF, Tillnots Street 


Ask Your Dealer For 


ION, 


For 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments, THE FINEST OIL, MADE 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) ages + trial size, 10c. 
. NYE, 

Mass. 


WM 
New Bedford, 


Chieage, 1, 
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Life and Jack London 


(Continued from page 23) 


stiff, coated with i ce, Buffeted by sudden 
blows of wind, in a welter of flying 
spray, the men headed the schooner into 


it and held her. The driven sleet came 
upon them, a deafening roar on spars and 
deck, a stinging torment against bare 
cheeks The reefed sails slatted and 
cracked in the veering wind, 

Suddenly as it had come, the squall was 


gone, rolling away to the north. The 
schooner pitched ona sullen swell, Jack 
stumbled down to his bunk again. The 


Bricklayer was dead, He lay in a tangle 
of dirty blanket, his cCyves rolled up under 
the narrow brow, his loose lips open in a 
filthy beard. His head rolled 

movement of the rocking 
a ghastly mockery of life. The 
picture repiste red shi rp ay on Jack’s mind 
as he fell among his own blankets and 
droppe d into oblivion. 

Six hours later they buried the Brick- 
layer. Tle lay on a hateh-cover, sewed 
up in the blankets in which he had lived, 
a sack of coal tied to his feet. “The men 
stood about him. ‘The captain came for 
ward from the stern where he had stood 
all night watching the weather, his beard 
and eyebrows matted with frozen spray. 

The mate handed him the prayerbook. 
He fumbled the pages with his mittened 
fingers, glanced at the lowering sky and 
to read. He had mistaken the 
He read a few words and stopped. 
Phe men shuffled their feet impatiently. 
‘They were in haste to get the thing 
finished. ‘The captain looked at the sky 
again. tle slapped the book shut and 
spoke sharply. 

“Tere’s the gist of it. 
shall be cast into the sea.’ 


mass of 
with the 
K¢ hoon f, 


began 
lace. 


‘And the body 
So cast it in. 


Lively!” 
Ile men at the hatch-cover lifted the 
end. ‘The body slid overboard, sunk. 
Before the bent backs had straight- 


ened Sutherland was speaking to the mate. 
“Get in the main and mizzen and make 
all fast. There’s hell coming out of the 
north,” 
“Jump!” The 
and 
and 


men 
fast 
torn 


the mate, 

jumped. It was hard work, 
work, with tingling fingers 
palms and straining backs. Mast and 
spar and rigging were thick with ice. 
Untimely darkness came down upon them 
from the black sky. In an uproar of wind 
and water and slashing sleet they drove 


Sa id 


away down the wind, flecing the heart of 


the storm. ‘The dead man was forgotten, 


far to windward, lost in the turmoil 
the sea, 

When dawn broke the schooner lay 
leagues to the southwest, under bare 


poles. Drunken with weariness, the men 
ate breakfast and rolled in their blankets. 
A man at the wheel and a man on watch 
held the steady. ‘The others 
slept. 

Jack woke first. His clastic body and 
unwearied spirit brought him fresh and 
eager from the grip of exhaustion. When 
his mates woke he was busy cleaning out 
the Bricklayer’s bunk. He intended to 
move into it. It was a better bunk, 
leaky and nearer the light, than his own. 
He laughed his scorn of the fear in the 


S¢ hooner 


less 


eyes of the men. Ghosts? There were no 
ghosts. Dead men were dead. 

There was pride, too, in his attitude, 
He had shown them that his body was as 
strong as theirs; he would show them that 
his spirit was stronger. He transferred 
his bedding to the Bricklayer’s bunk, 
heedless of warning and friendly advice. 
He lay in it that night, listening to tale 
upon grisly tale of dead men and phantom 
ships that haunt the minds of sailors, and 
there he fell asleep, his curved mouth 
smiling, his round check resting in’ the 
curve of his arm. 


i eleven o'clock he Wials called to take 

his watch on deck. It was a quiet 
night, The schooner lay hove to, heading 
intoagentle wind fromthe brooding north. 
Low, scudding clouds hid the moon, The 
masts were shadowy in the dim light. 
Jack, pacing up and down in the damp 
sea-mist, gave himself over to dreamy 
Visions. 

There were always dreams in the back 
of his mind. His imagination, the im- 
agination of the lonely little boy who had 
nothing but dreams to play with, had 
grown stronper with the years, It seized 
on the vivid life of the seventeen-year-old 
man, painting the high lights sharper, 
deepening the shadows, storing away 
pictures. With wide-open eyes he could 
see them, 

Now while he paced away the hour of 
his watch alone on deck he saw the 
blanketed body on the hatch-cover; the 
group of impatient men; the worried cap- 
tain. “Cast itin! Lively!” He saw the 
body going down into the green sea. This 
was the end of life, then; the end of all the 
glow and color, the surge of endeavor and 
achievement. Flung overboard like a 
dog between storm and storm, finished 
and forgotten. ‘This was the end of a 
seaman’s life. 

He thought of the men asleep in the 
fo’c’sle; Louis, fifty years old, a broken 
skipper drudging out his last years before 
the mast; Axel Gunderson, and Victor 
the mighty Swede with the laughing 
blue eyes and the brain that went mad 
with whiskey; Long John and Red John 
and Pete. Big men, strong muse les and 
sturdy, all of them going down the long 
years to the same — end, living in 
grime and toil, dying in dirty blankets, 
tossed overboard and acces 

The meaningless futility of it swept 
over him, gray and depressing. Pictures 
flashed before his mind; the mad riot on 
the white sand beach, sordid, beastly; 
the thick sea-fog and a boat. slipping 
through it, hard work and weary muscles. 
‘| his was the meaning of life, then, with 
a canvas sack and a tilted latch-cover at 
the end, ‘To this he would come one day, 
all the proud strength and racing blood 
of him. Ended, blotted out forever. 

‘The warm strong life within him rose 
in revolt! No! There was more to living 
than this. Somewhere there was a deep 
satisfaction, an ultimate keen joy, recom. 
pense for the end. Tle had not found it 
yet, but he would find it, 

He had won to the fa 
on the other side of the world, 


r alluring coasts 


He had 
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“Oh Dad— 
Flow Did You Know ?” 


Of course he knew. 


Fond parents, who keep young through their children, have a way of 


knowing—and besides, he was a bit selfish. He wanted her to have the 


Kodak; he knew that it and the pictures it would take would delight her and 
her boy and girl friends—and he knew, too, the wily old rascal, that she would 
send him loads of pictures from boarding school. 

From the kindergarten days up, there’s wholesome fun for the children, 
and lasting joy for all the family in the Kodak and Brownie pictures the 
children make—and Christmas day, with its home pictures, is an excellent 
time to start. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer's or by mail. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuestrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Replaces 14 Teams of Horses 
Hauls Ton at 6c Per Mile 


This great Indiana Truck has paid 
foritself at the rate of about two and 
one-half times perannum. The owner, 
H. J.CollierCom- WORM DRIVE 
pany, Delaware, 
Ohio, makes this 
statement: 

“Ourcarefuldaily 
record shows that 
this Indiana Truck 


has made good for us, as follows: Earned lower per truck; I-ton, $1600; 2-ton, $2350; 
$32.50 a day—saving in salaries, feed, shoe- 34-ton, $3000; 5-ton, $4000, 


Send Your Name for Our Operating-Costs Book 


_ We lay before ta in a comprehensive table the average costs of operat- 
ing Indiana Trucke—taken from many owners’ accurately kept records. 
Send for this Book. 


Indiana Truck Corporation marion Ino U.S.A. 


INDIANA DEALERS ON PACIFIC COAST 
Northwest Auto Co., Portland, Ore. D. W. Carlton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
United Motora Co., Seattle, Wash Brewer Motor Car Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Motor Distributors Co., San Franciaco, Calif. 


ing, etc., for 14 teams replaced by this truck 
—hauled sand, gravel, stone, coal and 
cement at cost per ton mile of $.0675. 
Mechanical attention in six months time 
only $16.99." 
Remember — In- 
diana dealers are 
prepared to sell you 
a truck and let you 
pay for it out of its 
earnings. Indiana 
prices $100 to $1000 











AOTORIZS 
ECONOMIZE 


INDIANA 


HA TRUCK 
hOTOR TRUCKS |.’ 
#100 100.0% 














F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if you intend to take 

camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the 
mountains, glaciers and waterfalls of the West next summer, you will need 
reliable information concerning the condition of the transcontinental motor 
highways. a Sunset will see that this information 18 supplied free. Merely 
write a line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you 
intend to follow and when. a@ Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. 
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followed the seal hunt north to the arctic 
circle. Hehad held man’s place among the 
men whoconquer the sea, Stilla vague but 
herce desire went unsatished. His mind 
sought vainly through a mist. Beyond 
all he had known there was something he 
wanted, something he must have before he 
died. 

The mood lasted during the weeks 
while the schooner beat back to the flank 
of the seal herd and followed it north 
through bitter weather. ‘They turned at 
last, a fortune in furs in their salt, and 
lifted sail for the south again. ‘Two 
roaring weeks in’ Yokohama harbor, 
drinking and rioting along the water- 
front, and then the Sophie Sutherland 
was homeward bound. 

The sailors began to plan for the com- 
ing winter. They would draw their 
money at the end of the voyage, landing 
in San Francisco with filled pockets. 
They would not squander that hard won 
coin, no sirree! One and all, they were 
going home. ‘Those whose homes had 
been swept away in the drift of the years 
would make homes of their own, 

Axel Gunderson spoke longingly of 
Norway. It was fifteen years since he 
had seen the little village beside the fiord. 
Fifteen years! and the little sister with 
the yellow braids was married now, per- 
haps, for all he knew. But he was going 
home, this time he was yoing home, sure. 
And Red John remembered Sweden, and 
his father, an old man now, if still alive. 
He was going home to see him again, and 
to look up old friends. Victor would find 
a quiet room in San Francisco, and get 
acquainted with some nice girls, be in- 
vited to their houses, perhaps, and call 
on Sunday nights. 

Sitting silent in his bunk one evening, 
listening to their talk, Jack picked up an 
old magazine which lay beside him on the 
blankets. He had read it through long 
ago, and re-read it. It was stained with 
sea-water, tattered, coverless. Its back 
was an advertising page, and on the page 
was the picture of a man and a woman 
sitting before a fireplace. He looked at 
the picture for some time. Homesickness 
came over him, a longing for the things he 
had never known. He wanted a home. 


I had a swift vision of the world—a 

world of homes and families. He saw 
men going out from them in the morn- 
ing, strong and warm, ready for the day’s 
endeavor; he saw them coming home at 
night to shelter and comfort and love. 
That was the life of multitudes of men, 
myriads upon myriads of them; making 
and shaping human destiny, fighting on a 
plane he had barely glimpsed, knowing 
successes and rewards that he could only 
guess. 

‘There was the picture in his hand, made 
alive by his memory of the bungalows 
on whose porches he had tossed the even- 
ing paper. He remembered the ofhce 
stg their rushing elevators and 
clicking typewriters. He knew only their 
corridors. Those were the scenes of real 
life, the steady, pulsing, full life of men 
on this earth. It was a dim picture, but 
it glowed with all the colors of a rich 
imagination, And suddenly he saw him- 
self, outside it all, rowing a leaky boat 
through dirty weather in cold and dark- 
ness. 

He had been blind. He had 
struggling in the wrong direction. When 
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Way 


If one railroad sold mileage books good for 5000 miles while another road gave 
3500 miles for about the same price, which road would you patronize? Then 
why be satisfied with tires adjusted on a 3500-mile basis when you can get 
Quakers backed with a 5000-mile adjustment guarantee? 


Back of each Quaker Tire is the experience and repu- 
tation of the Quaker City Rubber Co.---a record of 32 
years in the rubber business. Mechanical rubber 
goods, bearing the Quaker City Quality mark, have a 
world-wide reputation and sale. 


Each Quaker Tire is built with the utmost care of the 


finest materials procurable, and is worthy of the brand 
it bears. 

Tempering develops the properties of Quaker Tire 
rubber to the highest degree; it means the most mileage 
and the least tire trouble. 

To try one Quaker is to buy three more. 
your convenience. 


Drop in at 


QU AKER CITY RUBBER CO PHILADELPHIA, Factories CHICAGO, 182 West Lake Street 
@ PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood Street NEW YORK, 53 Murray Street 
Makers of Ironsides, Quaker City, Crown, Desert, etc., Rubber Belting; Daniel's P. P. P. Rod Packing, Daniel's Ebonite Sheet Packing, 


Daniel’s Ebonite Steam Hose , Ringme ter Garden Hose and other Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
Without charge, our belt experts will give you valuable advice on transmissic m, elevator and conveyor belt pon rms. Write us 
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You'll be sure of giving him just 
what he wants if you choose the 


Boston Garter 


in one of our handsome, new Christ- 
mas boxes. Any man who receives 
it will feel that he is greeted by an 
old friend in holiday dress, | ecause 
every man who wears garters knows 
the ‘‘Boston.’’ Beautifully col- 
ored holiday boxes (different 
designs) at stores everywhere, 
a ot by mail, 
PA pompeid. 
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GEORGE 
FROST CO. 
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Natural correction of this HABIT made 
quickly effective when taught how to 
intelligently counteract faulty action of 
the speech produci ing a. PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUAL STRUCTION 
ONLY. Cali or write ie particulars. 


WM. E. BASSETT, 905 Nevada Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Ca stillejaSchool for Girls 


Accredited by Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. 








| RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 

Bpecial 4 1B ac ny Ho Ne ory 
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If ae 4 Hunting, Fisting, 

Trapping, and stories and pic- 
tures of outdoor life and adven- 
ture, the onan experiences of 


red - blooded ortsmen, don’t 
miss this m ’s issue of the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
A ZI t’s crammed 


from cover to cover with the sort 
of stuff you will sit up all night to 
3 read, besides a lot of valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, cam ing 
and trapping outfits and the 
places to go for good sport. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will mail you, postage 


MAGAZINE together with 
} one of our handsome 
} Ormulo Gold Watch Fobs. 
; When you wear this 
* fob you will get ™~ 
glad hand o 
\ . AK 
brother sportsmen 
wherever you 
go. 


Send your 
order right 


iy ; a ; now—today. 
yj \ | ty Se National 
R Oa 7 Sportsman 
a: Bee > azine 
a we / 104 Columbus Ave. 


Zi" BOSTON, MASS. 























once his feet were on solid shore again he 
would begin the real fight, in the real 
world. He would work there, he would 
work hard. He would win to his place 
in that world, to a home of his own and 
a real success. He was eager to begin. 

The Sophie Sutherland docked at last 
at the San Francisco wharves. The men 
hurried ashore, eager for sight and sound 
of the city after long months on the 
empty sea. They crossed the littered 
cobblestones of the waterfront, a score of 
brawny, weatherbeaten sailors, their 
bodies still swaying to the roll and pitch 
of a tossing deck. Across the street the 
city welcomed them, an unbroken row of 
saloons. 

“Come on, let’s have a drink!” “Sure, 
one last drink together!’ They crowded 
in, and lined up before the bar. 


T was the end of a chapter. They 

were parting, they who had shared 
storm and danger and life for seven long 
months, and never again would they be 
together. Their voices were husky as 
they lifted the glasses. ‘“‘Here’s luck and 
o weather!” 

For Jack, with the new vision in his 
eyes, it was farewell to the sea. A 
thousand memories, a thousand pictures, 
flashed before him. These were good 
comrades, brave men and strong, and 
the life they had shared together was 


good. He would never know it again. 

“My turn, men! One last drink with 
Nag 

me! 


Then they must drink with Long 
ne all angers forgotten, and with 
‘ictor of the merry blue eyes. Axel 
Gunderson, too, and Red John, and Louis, 
and Pete; each must do the honors for the 
last time in the only way they knew. 
“This one’s on me, bade. Fill ’er up!” 
And eyes were moist and hands clasped 
calloused hands and glasses were tilted 
once more. 

Next morning, tired-eyed, with a 
feverish mouth, Jack London took the 
ferry for Oakland and home. He had 
come back from the sea to stay. He 
brought with him the lurching roll of the 
sailors walk, weather-bronzed skin and 
roughened hands, the remnants of his 
pay, and a new ambition. 

lis father and mother were living 1 in 
a little cottage on Sixteenth street in 
East Oakland. They were glad to see 
Jack, but they welcomed him with no 
loud demonstrations of affection. He 
could have the small room off the front 
porch. His father was a night watchman 
now, at fifty dollars a month. Times 
were hard. Jack had better settle down 
now and get a steady job. 

He wandered for a week about the 
familiar streets of Oakland, seeing them 
with new eyes, forming a new set of 
values. He would settle down, all right! 
He would work, he would be a fiend for 
work; no task should be difficult, no 
hours too long. Industry, sobriety, 
honesty—and at the end, success. It 
was the simple formula of his father’s 
generation. Thus had Lincoln become 
president; thus had Alexander Hamilton 
won fame. Very well, Jack London 
would also be industrious, sober, honest, 
and, of course, successful. 

He told his ambitious plans, as he had 
always given his confidence and_ his 
deepest respect, to his sister Eliza. She 
encouraged him in them. For her, there 


was always something of the wistful, 
wide-eyed boy in this tanned young 
sailor with his man’s talk. He found a 
wealth of warm love in her, and a serene 
confidence. 

He spent hours with her, telling her of 
his life at sea. His imagination colored, 
rearranged, elaborated the tales, until he 
himself felt that they were better than 
any he had read. He would have liked 
to write them. He had won a five-dollar 
prize from the San Francisco Call years 
ore for a little story of the bay. Per- 
haps he ve sell another. He at- 
tempted it, but the glowing words be- 
came dull — lifeless under his pen. He 
mailed the story, and did not hear of it 
again. 

He must get a job, and quickly. He 
went to work in the jute-mill. It was a 
ten-hour day for a dollar wage, but the 
boss promised to raise his pay to a dollar 
and a quarter when he should be earning 
it. ‘That would be the first step upward. 

He worked from seven to six at the 
machines, worked hard, at top speed. 
But so strong and healthy were his sea- 
trained muscles that when the closing 
whistle blew he went out into the fresh 
evening air, alert and unwearied, eager 
for new experience. ‘The life of the 
factory workman was opening before 
this young man of eighteen with the 
blood racing through his veins, the sea 
breeze ruffling his hair, the scented dusk 
of a summer evening falling about him, 
and the street lights beginning to twinkle 
in long lines above the sidewalks. There 
were many strange things to learn in the 
new world he had entered. 

Dimly he began to glimpse the sweet, 
alluring mystery of girlhood; a tilted 
chin and a bright glance flashed at him 
as a couple of working girls passed, 
laughing, bareheaded, strolling with 
linked arms in the twilight. He knew 
nothing of girls. He had lived all his 
days among men, in a crude man’s world. 
But tentatively, shyly, he began to 
learn. 

There were long, delicious evening 
walks, a girl’s light skirts swishing beside 
him, a warm elbow nestling in his guiding 
hand. He was awkward in this new, 
sweetly mysterious venturing. Gossamer 
folds were all about him, sensitive, deli- 
cate filaments of impulse, emotion. He 
moved carefully among them, ashamed 
of his roughness, fearful to offend. At 
the street corners he always changed 
sides, keeping the outward edge of the 
sidewalk with meticulous care. 


HE progressed. He went to Sunday 
picnics at Blairs Park with his girl. 
His cheap ready made suit bulged and 
strained at the seams with the play 
of his shoulder muscles; a_ high, stiff 
collar chafed his imprisoned neck. He 
was uncomfortable, but happy, in the hot, 
dusty sunshine, shouldering his way 

masterfully through the crowd, his hat 
pushed back on his mop of thick hair, his 
roving eye taking note of the other 
fellows’ girls. His girl was a good-looker, 
she put it all over the rest of ’em. Spike 
McGee better quit hanging around her. 
He could knock Spike McGee’s block off. 

But all this was casual dallying by the 
way. He had not lost sight of his big 
ambition. And he was not getting ahead, 
he told himself. ‘The toil at the jute- 
mill went on; his wages were spent for 
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the devil he is, he sings. 
Jack London’s masterpieces. 

By a great stroke of good fortune McClure’s has managed to secure 
the very cream of Jack London’s works. 
postpaid, if you accept the offer made below. 


Love, nature,adventure, thrills are in these FREE books 


While love drew them together, the evil-plotting Sea-Wolf searched them out! 


THE GREATEST WORKS OF 


P Jack London FREE! 


“‘For we’re booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re sagging south on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new.” 


VOLF LARSEN, ‘“The Sea-Wolf,’’ is singing. 
the trail are men to be kicked and pounded and broken; women to 
a hell ship to command; a world to prey 
He has lured certain couples of Kura Island to his ship, 
he has manipulated so that the husbands had been left astern while he 
sails away with their wives; scores of such deeds lie ahead of him so, like 
Read about this most fascinating character in 


insult and toy with; 
upon. 


Our Offer 














We will send you free and postpaid, if you sign and mall us coupon, 
the greatest works of Jack London in 4 bound i 

cloth and gold stamped. You send 10c as an advance payment on 
your subscription. You receive at once the first copies of McClure’s, 
Metropolitan and The Ladies’ World. You then send us $1.00 a 
month for five months—that's all. The three magazines come to you 
for twelve months. What you pay is less than what you would pay for 











on the 
only $4.75 with order. For the four books in beautitul half leather 
binding, send $6.75. 


_ Canadian and foreign postage extra. Subscriptions 


if you prefer to pay cash send 


may be new or renewal. 








Soldiers and Sailors 


Emmett McCarthy, a petty officer of the New York 
Naval Marines writes:—“ ‘The Sea-Wolf’ puts Jack Lon- 
don in the class of Stevenson, Kipling and Robertson 
as a writer of sea stories. His ‘The Call of the Wild’ is 
the best dog story I have ever read.”’ 


A Plattsburg student-officer writes us:—“Jack Lon- 
don has much the same point of view as we soldiers 
have. Whenachap gets out in the rough country and 
matches his wits and his strength against other men, he 
forgets the sentimentalizing of the society novel. He 
wants to read of red-blooded men doing men’s work and 
fighting in the open against men who know how to hit 


Demand Jack London 


hard. We Americansare up against the biggest fight we 
have ever had and we'll have to get the Jack London 
point of view:—it’s a waste of strength to hit unless you 
hit hard.” 





You who want to “‘keep up’’ with what your 
soldier or sailor boy is reading—get Jack London. 
You who want to send good, clean, virile literature 
to some boy in the Army or Navy, here is your 
chance. The books and magazines can be sent to 
separate addresses if you like. Just send instruc- 
tions with order. 


Mail Above Coupon for Your FREE Books—DO IT NOW! 


McClure Building 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


Ahead of him on 


We send them to you free and 


“The Sea-Wolf” 


This novel created a veritable sensa- 
tion when it appeared in The Century 
Magazine. Wolf Larsen i is a new type of 
pirate. A monster in brawn and brain, 
devoid of conscience, he turns his ship in- 
to ahell. ‘The Sea-Wolf” is a big, 
breezy sea yarn, superbly written, and 
spun through it is a gripping love story. 


“Martin Eden” 


Martin Eden, a common sailor by 
training, is driven forward by his love 
for a society girl until he achieves fame 
and success as an author. The story 
shows the heart-breaking struggles of 
the poor man trying to rise in literature; 
and the falseness of the social recog- 
nition which he at last wins against 
tremendous odds. 


“The Call of the Wild” 


This bigand human record of the New- 
foundland dog’s return to the wild is a 
narrative that grips both young people 
and their elders—many critics think it 
London’s finest work—certainly it is the 
finest dog story in literature, and with- 
out a rival in its picturing of the frozen 


orth 
“Love of Life” 


This tale of the struggles and suffer- 
ings of a starving gold miner clinging 
to life with unconquerable tenacity 1s 
paralleled today by the experience of 
wounded soldiers crawling back to their 
lines after being left for dead at the 
enemy’s trench. It resembles Stephe n 
Crane’s ‘‘Red Badge of Courage”’ in its 
stark realism and virility. (In this vol- 
ume is included the second part of ‘‘The 
Sea-Wolf.’’) 


New York City 
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i|4 . . is just as fine for | 
| Carnation Milk home-made can- fl//|) 
dies as it is for cooking and baking. It adds flavor. § 


| (Makers of the best candies you buy use evaporated milk.) ed 
Just try Carnation for making fudge and other candy. ff |!) 
Then call in a jury of young folks to test your confections. [||| 




















{| ea “Dp en ” . een 4 
oa Perfectly delicious!’’—will be ad 
\ their unanimous verdict. English Walnut Candy Wh 
I : Carnation Milk is the only milk 2 full cups brown sugar, 1 | | 
Nhe: needed in your home, It answers every tablespoonful butter, } cup bro eal 
AI as ken English walnuta, $y cup Car Sa | 
il ae purpose, perfectly. Simply add pure nation Milk, #4 cup cold water, Be i 
| aS water until its richness is reduced to | Dilute Carnation Milk with wa es | 
Se : ‘ 5 ter, and boil with sugar and fi H| 
Nh the desired consistency. : : butter until a little dropped in Beet | || 
i 2) If you have never tried Carnation | cold water forma a soft ball, All 
Ih N: Milk order three cans from your grocer, | Remove from fire, and beat un i 
Hee von : - : til the mixture beginato thicken; Mill 
MW Write us for “The Story of Carnation then add the nut meataand pour alll 
Mh Milk,’* with 100 choice, tested recipes | into a buttered pan, Cut in it | 
| iy freeon request. CarnationMilkProducts | *@Uere* || 
He . ¢ ¢ J . 1] i} 
| Co., 1262 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. ~> | 
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A Liberty Bond ‘e Mont iene Time 


SUNSET MAGAZINE. WILL BUY YOUR BOND FOR YOU, 
if you will take care of our subscription renewals in your territory. 
Many of our salesmen have been choven by the selective draft and 
must be replaced, so this is your opportunity to take up a re 
munerative and attractive work. Open to men and women. Write 
today for particulars. 

DIRECTOR AGENCY DIVISION 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











A New Edition of Joaquin Miller's 


“BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 


Bound uniform with the “Bear Edition’ in blue silk cloth; Constitutes Vol. Seven of the Set 
Ihe charm of “The Poet of the Sierras’ will never grow old. ‘Those already possessing the 
Six Volumes should also have “City Beautiful.” It makes a beautiful and acceptable prift 
for Holiday presentation. Also bound in red cloth, gilt stamp. Price in either binding 
$1.26 postpaid anywhere 
Los Angeles; Phoenix C.F. WEBER & CO., Publishers San Francisco; Reno 

All volumes Joaquin Miller's works, sold singly or in sets 














food at home; at the end of the summer 
he had nothing to show for his) work, 
All around him he saw men who had 
grown gray and bent at such work, who 
now im their old ape were stall getting 
a dollar a day. ‘There was something 
wrong. Besides, his boss had not given 
him the promised raise. 

‘The trouble was that he had no trade, 
he decided, Tle was an unskilled laborer, 
Very well, he would become a_ skilled 
laborer, Ile would become an electri hin, 
there was a demand for them, and they 
drew good Wapees, Also, there Was Oppor- 
tunity to work up to something better, 
He had no money for technical training, 
but he was a strong, ambitious young 
fellow, willing, eager, to work. He would 
put the matter scuarely up to the super- 
intendent of the Oakland street railways, 
ask for a chance to begin at the bottom 
and work up. 

It did not enter his mind to question 
the result. Had he not always known 
that in business sobriety, honesty and 
industry brought their inevitable reward? 
He was amiung for the big things, the 
splendid, life-filling successes, and he 
was willing to pay for them with body 
and brain. Of course he would get 
them. 


I! was the winter of 1893. ‘Times were 
hard and daily growing harder. ‘The 
industries of the United States trembled 
in the grip of fearful uncertainty. Cleve- 
land’s administration was beginning. 
The corporations which had sprung up 
during the chaos of the Civil war, central- 
izing, controlling, steadying the shaken 
business life of this country, carning dis- 
credit and enormous profits thereby, how 
found their very existence threatened by 
legislation in Washington. [england and 
the United States hesitated on the brink 
of war over the Venezuelan situation, 
Uncertainty piled upon uncertainty, 
Orders went Fae the line, “Retrench. 
Cut expenses. Get under shelter.” 

To a superintendent of street railways 
in Oakland, harassed by these things, en- 
tered Jack London, ardent and youthful 
enthusiast, and applied for a job. Jack 
London knew nothing of the superin- 
tendent’s troubles. Politics was to i a 
game played by w ard heelers, gathering 
in votes among the waterfront saloons. 
Industry was the name of a_ personal 
virtue. Business was a machine into 
which the poor but honest lad went at 
the bottom and came out at the top. But 
the superintendent saw in him an excel- 
lent opportunity for cutting expenses. 

He laid off two men at forty dollars a 
month each, telescoped their jobs into 
one, and gave it to the grateful young 
man. It was a job of shoveling coal, 
twelve hours a day, every day, including 
Sundays and holidays. ‘The wages were 
a dollar a day. ‘The superintendent was 
saving fifty dollars a month, and Jack was 
starting in at the bottom. 

He worked. He worked incredibly, 
madly, desperately. He who had thought 
he knew the utmost that straining muscles 
and driving will could do, now found that 
he had not dreamed the meaning of work. 
Sustained by belief that his manhood was 
being tested for greater things, he worked 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen hours a day, 
shoveling coal into a wheel-barrow, 
trundling it into the fire-room, unloading 
it, rushing back to the pile again, He 
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I was a youth of eighteen, and he was re- | 
placing two over-worked husky men. 
dl His strained muscles swelled and 
0 stiffened. His wrists were sprained. He 
bound them tightly with straps and went 
mM on working. His mind stopped. — His 
n body was an aching torture. His days 
became delirium, his nights soggy de rths 
‘y of unrefreshing sleep. Only his will held 
him doggedly to the never-ending labor. 
d And then one day the foreman told him 
ip what the superintendent had done. 
y Sheer pride kept the boy at work then, 
i a boyish, unreasoning, angry pride. He 
t. would) show that) superintendent that 
ty he could do the work, that he would not 
rN break under it, But his faith in’ the 
d potency of virtue was shattered. Success 
‘s was not attained by industry, sobriety 
Sy and honest purpose, it appeared, ‘The 
n whole thing was a lie. As soon as he felt 
that he had demonstrated his ability to 
n handle the job, he quit. He said to him- 
n self that he would never work again. 
d Ile was free, first, to sleep. Just to 
if fall upon a bed and le there, never again 
1c to force himself awake, unwilling and 
ie unrested, was happiness unutterable, | 
V After that, back to the life of the vaga- | 
‘t bond, free, idle, irresponsible. 


HE industry of the country was ata 









re standstill. Everywhere wheels had 

e stopped, businesses were crashing into 

d bankruptey. ‘Thousands of men in Oak- 

= land were out of work. The familiar 

r. waterfront was dead. On every cornet 

p groups * desperate _ — them he wesest Possum always 
, selves what was wrong. It was the trusts. i . - 

n Smash ’em! It was the limited coinage of plays the de ade st. 

‘- silver. Voices here and there clamored for So at 2s that the wesest men 
W afederal bank; others demanded that the “= yoyo. tn’ tha lk coat 
Vy public lands be thrown open to settlement. Q "\ domo’ listenin’ than talkin . 
d Then arose a movement extraordinary ’ 

k and unparalleled. Word of it ran like a ; z a 
N. storm wind over the country. ‘Che unem- whit 

Vs ployed were forming in a great army, v 

h. marching to Washington, demanding 


their rights. No one knew exactly what 


MIME Scisd ck the scecde. On oe Mae ELVET don’t talk back 








ul ington, with empty hands and waving 
k banners! A horde, a gigantic army, of e e i | | 
1 homeless, hungry men, storming — the in you r pipe. hee O 
a capital of the nation! 
yy Jack London, burning with chaotic kee 
Be sense of wrong, eager for picturesque ad- Mothe A y Nature ee sit q ule 
al venture, crossed to San) Francisco and 
fo joined the ragged army of the Industrials. . vy * : 
at Furniture Worker's Hall at osst Mis- wre [ 1S cured In 
it sion street was now a barracks. General men 
I. Baker was forming his battalions. In Nature’s < ized 
the south Fry's army was growing by hun- . 
a dreds. General Coxey was gathering the In wood en cae ads 
to unemployed throughout the Middle West. 
"w Otheers of the United States Regulars | two ye% Pa -te slow 
il, declared that the Industrial army would 
1 number 150,000 men; they predicted chaos way —the ex pen SI ve 
re similar to that of the Civil war, 
ls San Francisco, the menace growing in way—but the rig s At 
As her streets, hastily offered to ship the 
Industrials across the bay. ‘The army way. 
Ys “he ferry-fare, 2 the fourth : 
ut April, 1894, it disembarked in Oakland, : . 
cS and the people of that unhappy town, One ten cent tin will 
at crowding the sidewalks, gazed at a mon- > sf 
k. strous apparition, an army of tramps, prove it to you. 
as peecenes »9y General Baker on a large 
d Hack horse, marching down Broadway, 


ys rank upon ragged rank, with waving flags f T OBACCO Liggett Myers Fsbacco Ce 


and music of fife and drum. 








a ~ . . : r TOBACCO CO 
1g A meeting of the City Council was SB uigaert ome a 
le hurriedly called. ‘The Industrials had , ‘ 
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taken possession of Mills Tabernacle and 
demanded rations. Oakland was des- 
perate. Its quiet, peaceful people, 
caught between idle factories and idle 
men, turned viciously on the men. Idle ! 
factories do not demand food; idle men 
do. There was little enough food for 
Oakland, none to divide with a famished 
army of tramps. It 
Chief of Police Schaffer ordered the heart 
111 ie, 4 Industrials to get out of town imme- that 
; diately. The railroads refused free had | 
transportation. The Industrials refused degre 
to walk. Driven from the Tabernacle, other 
they camped on the flats by the estuary, His f 
built fires, collected old tin cans and hand 
feasted on food provided by charitable difhid 
sympathizers. * se of men were “WY 
joining their ranks. The air of Oakland a face 
was electrical; housewives called in their an ar 
a | — -* me streets and gees -_e Th 
oe BRS a" UP | Mayor Pardee negotiated with the was V 
- let old wrinkles bapenalan th oe | Southern Pacific. That company agreed “i 
a tp — , | to carry the army to Sacramento for two He 
—_— hundred a, Harassed es _ cover 
tween two predicaments, collected the of his 
The key to a keen and cheerful money. Secu empty box cars were For 
old age is vigor. hitched to a freight train, and the In- Jethro 
dustrials were urged to depart in them. “W 
pnieVv SER-BUScy,. They scornfully refused. solem: 
nache 
° NEW leader had suddenly appeared Aft 
“ahh, _ Whitite among them, whom they hailed with was a 
acclaim as General Kelley. On a soap more 
as ruid-Food-Tonic oe box, surrounded by enthusiastic sup- If he. 
ee ; q : ‘ porters, amidst wild cheers, he defied help L 
the situation is a strengthening food-tonic. It does the city of Oakland, the Southern Pacific, us be 
just those things that are of partic- all governments and all men with money. him s 
ular benefit to the old and weak—aids “They say they will ship us in box cars! tively 
digestion and nourishes without over- Are we free United States cotanees ot S99 face, t 
burdening the system. Is there a birth- we hogs? We ‘_ oes A To _ _ other 
day in your home whose celebration their box cars! e have here the bone proper 
x and the sinew, and we can hold our own. in the 
crowds the cake with candles? Malt- ae oli We're 
Nutrine should be taken at each meal ee a ee the pr 
si going to have them! toiled 
and before retiring. Mayor Pardee appealed to the governor thoug] 
All Druggists—Most Grocers for help from the militia. A machine each } 
satis seer ck Sena et gun was brought from the armory and | Davi 
set up before city hall. 
aia a ene O'Brien of the Fifth regiment held his the ‘I 
Famers vrais macnn ee Ruteh Pe ae | men in readiness. The police were armed affectic 
actin a eae ieee with clubs, revolvers and rifles. Hun- old wi: 
_ hl , , : ik oy dreds of men, answering Mayor Pardee’s Wha 
es Cee i call, were sworn in as deputies by Sheriff known 
nate SE ae ae , | McKillican. Meanwhile the Industrials 
marched back to the Tabernacle and A™ 
again took possession of it. That night ar 
the citizens of Oakland, quaking in their at ever’ 
: ‘ti beds, heard the midnight silence shattered At le 
FOR XMAS -N TYPEWRITER | - by a general alarmrung from the city hall. ‘. Tai 
Armed forces descended upon Mills got t’ a 
arte ; Tabernacle. A thousand Industrials th’ hills 
_ Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for A, Isasafoaidto a soft, clear, were routed from their blankets with struck | 
little money. Our we ree pd or He Be A, nessace tt overcomesary: [I | clubs, massed in the street, and marched __ The 
ae pte cg on "They a: ‘= Sake, ane tae te at the points of guns to the Southern lhe ley 
$25 to $75 on your purchase. Standard Makes, zu ee eee beam Pacific yards. The seven box cars and da 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and guaranteed RF Can Fy burn, Send for testi- awaited them. They were loaded in. heat ro 
the same as new. Branch stores in leading cities : Mie monials, Use Malvina » 7" x d: fl was It w 
give prompt service. Send today for catalogue. “be Prag a The cars were jammed; an overnow 4 %. a 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY ie oo urged to places on the flat tops. Stand- itand J 
(Incorporated) — poy ing upright on the last car, in the flicker- times, | 
339 Broadway, New York == sie postpaid on receipt of prices MI | ing light of a lantern, while silent ranks course | 
sane aeaaee <e “pneu. MURERE-Deleaneade | of armed men listened in the darkness of gulch, i 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles : both sides of the track, and his “ne press on 
army cheered beneath his feet, eneral in the ¢ 
Kelley made one last impassioned speech. strength 
Then at an order from the chief of police, pended 
Pp H 1 Pj the train started. Jethrow 
UM air ins Crowded into the mass of men on top The | 
5 Sizes-5¢ and 10¢ Everywhere — of a box car, ragged, hatless, carefree sore an 
and happy, Jack London rolled away miles. | 
pau through the night toward Sacramento, “Son, 
me Pe on his way to Washington. that'll ¢ 
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The - 
Pocket Hunter 


(Continued from page 31) 


It looked up at the old man there in the 
heart of the desert and told him frankly 
that there existed another world than he 
had ever known, other standards, other 
degrees of grace and intellect and beauty, 
other heights and other depths as well. 
His hand trembled under its lure and he 
handed the picture back with a strange 
difhidence. 

“Why, Davie,” he said, “I never saw 
a face like that before. It’d make a man 
an angel, seems to me.” 

The other laughed, a bitter sound that 
was wise beyond his years. 

“Yes,” he said, “or a devil.” 

He rewrapped the trifle in its worn 
covering and slipped it back in the pocket 
of his vest. 

For a long time they sat in silence. Then 
Jethrow knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“We got to strike it, Davie,” he said 
solemnly, “an’ no mistake. We just 
nachelly got to strike it.” 

After that it seemed to him that there 
was an added lure to his lifelong quest, a 
more brilliant rainbow round the corner. 
If he could only find the big pocket and 
help Davie up in the world, lift him above 
the level of the sage and the sand, give 
him sudden wealth. He knew instinc- 
tively that it would take gold to buy that 
face, that the boy must go back to that 
other life, that other world, and go in 
proper state. Therefore he rose earlier 
in the star-blue mornings, toiled later in 
the primrose twilights. And ever Davie 
toiled with him, smiling and willing, and 
though they did not again speak of it, 
each knew why. And if Jethrow loved 
Davie, Davie paid it back. 

Many a time he would drop a hand on 
the old man’s shoulder with a boyish 
affection, a tender touch, that stirred the 
old wistful longing in Jethrow’s heart. 

What would he not have given to have 
known this lad for his own! 


MONTH and more they trailed south 
and east, searching, prying, tapping 
at every rock, and nothing rewarded them. 

At last Jethrow shook his gray head. 

“Tain’t no use, Davie,” he said, “we 
got t’ amble back to our valley between 
th’ hills.” The other nodded and they 
struck back north. 

The summer was in full blast now. 
The level floor of the desert shimmered 
and danced with a million devils, the 
heat rose in waves. 

It was a ticklish job going back across 
it and Jethrow proved his skill a thousand 
times, in finding water, in laying their 
course in a bee line for their lost little 
gulch, in curbing the boy’s eagerness to 
press on when the precious water ran low 
in the canteens, in conserving their own 
strength and the burros’. Much de- 
pended on the patient little beasts and 
Jethrow took good care of them. 

The little shaggy dog was very foot- 
sore and the old man carried him for 
miles. So did Davie. 

“Son,” said Jethrow, “tain’t every man 
that'll carry a little old dog because his 
feet’s sore. I take pride in you.” 



































Concrete road near Greer, S. C., on National Highway, built by Slattery & Henry 
P. F. Patton, County Engineer 


Inefficient Highways 
Must Go 


VERY day or two some disturbance threatens a 
source of food supply, principally because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities, Greater production by farm and factory will 

avail us little with inadequate transportation. Perishable products must 
be moved to market quickly. 





, . ; . 
Never before has there been such pressing need of 
hard, permanent roads —— connected systems of concrete roads, 
good 365 days a year—enabling trucks to handle short hauls, thus relieving 
congestion on railroads. 


War supplies must not be held up because railroads 
have to handle short haul traffie which should go via the motor 
truck and concrete highway. But the motor truck can work economically 
only on the best paved highway. Gravel and macadam roads cannot stand 
the strain of swiftly moving, heavily loaded motor trucks. The wear and 
tear of such traffic makes expensive repair necessary frequently. Event- 
ually they must be rebuilt. We must literally pave the ways with cencrete. 


Only about one per cent of our country highways 
has been improved. Hundreds of thousands of miles are awaiting 
the magic of concrete pavement to make each of these miles an efficient 
arm of our railroads. Agricultural, industrial and military needs are in- 
sistently demanding concrete roads. 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete 
is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and 
It is hard and durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the 
material used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 
ama Canal, requiring great solidity and strength. 


water. 





CONCRETE ROADS 
Their Advantages 


No Mud—No Dust 
No Ruts—No Holes 
No Slipping 

No Skidding 

Easy Hauling 
Smooth Riding 

Long Life—Safety 
Always ready for use 
Low Maintenance 


Moderate Cost 


Concrete Roads Are Not Expensive 


Materials required in the construction of 
concrete roads are obtainable practically every- 
where. ‘Their first cost is moderate and upkeep 
is insignificant. They are good many years after 
the debt incurred to pay for them has been wiped 
out. They reduce taxes by saving maintenance 
expense. Concrete roads are permanent. 











Write for a free copy of Bulletin 136 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKECITY WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Dainty! Charming! 
Tho unser of Carmen Complexion Powder 
ia Queen of the Occanion, 
A touch of Carmen pives her a beautiful, 
refined, atriking: complexion which makes 
hor distinctive amony other women, 


Carmen Complexion Powder 
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White, Pink, Flesh, Cream | 
50¢ Everywhere 

| 
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STAFFORD. MILLER CO.,St, Louls, Mo. 
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No Dieting. No tard Work, ject of Fat 


DR. J. W. GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive, NO MATILURE, Hecducetostay, 1870 road. 
way, New Vork, A TPEMMANENT KEDLOTION GUATANTERD, 

F Vo. Meratd July 9, 1899 
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The cure is positive and penn 


“Oe Obesity, Dr. Gibbs ts the reooe oleed authortty.” 





HOW TO GET A 


Liberty Bond 


WITHOUT CASH 


If you are energetic you can 
the bonds 


Sunset Magazine has purchased 


obtain one of 


by devoting your spare time 
to our interests in your terri- 
tory for the next few montha. 
Why not become the proud 
possessor of a fifty-dollar 
liberty bond without cost of 


any kind to yourself? 


Write right now for par- 
ticulars. 


DIRECTOR AGENCY DIVISION 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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When they reached their precious 
valley the wanton summer had been there 
before them. The grass that had been 
lush in May was dry and yellow, blowing 
It was cured and sweet, 
Bue the springs 


in the hot winds. 
however, a fine forage. 
were all but dry 
Jethrow scratched his head and con- 
side red, 
“We'll dig.” 
So they hollowed a goodly hole in the 
best of them and watched it fill with 
satt faction. 
They made camp on their old site and 
started in to find the rainbow’s foot in 


he said. 


carnest 
If Jethrow 
Was more th: 
le was as af he felt a presentiment, as if 


had been eager before he 


H carer how. 


Portune, that mysterious jade, tapped 
hui licerally on the should i. 

lle Wis lil eo termi his cagle eved 
sharpness that lost no tiny sign, passed 
over no shtehtest trace of color. 


Ife combed the bils with bis very 
hnpors, put all bis shill co the tese. 

“We got to (ind it, Son,” he would say 
at mieht. “You pot to po back to your 
woman there am’t another like her in 


all this world!” he would Interpect won- 
“ond T eot to make good on my 
We jest can’t make no mistake 


derinely, 
life's 
Now 

\nd as if Fortune saw, heard, under- 
stood and nodded, there came a day when 
Jethrow, taking his pans from a pgray 
hill’s skirts to carry them down to the 
water for the washing, came ona trace so 
heavy that it shone in the raw dirt. Eis 
old eyes narrowed and gleamed and his 
hands bepan to shake, those pnarled and 
hardened hands with the neouls worn to 
the quick with years of rubbing in the pan. 


job. 


AVIl:, leaning on his shoulder, held 
his breath and watched. 

Jethrow rose without a word and car- 
ried the earth to water. When he had 
switled it down to a rim of fine black 
sand that was thickly edged with vellow, 
he TONG like some gaunt old eagle and 
looked mto the boy s face. 

“Te’s there,” he said quietly, “it’s th’ 
biggest spill | ever scc and wm comes from 
a bucket o’ gold snuggled tight on eh’ 


somewheres up above 


contact 

Phat night Jethrow slept like a child, 
without dreams, but Davie sat long at 
the little fire and thought ‘Twice he 


teok the picture from his pocket and stud 
ied the face of “his woman.” Elis dark 
eyes were very briehe and a trifle hard. 

Phe next day Jethrow was up before 
the dawn, coming wide awake in_ his 
blankets as if his subconscious mind had 
an appointment with the conscious and 
kept it to the second, is indeed it had 
and did 

Phat was to bea great day in Jethrow’s 
life. 

He began it with three cups of strong 
black coffee and enough pan-bread = to 
have st repered a less herculeen digestion. 

l’is keen eyes were as full of sparkles 
as if he h id been twenty and rode to his 
first love-afFair. 

I‘avie was) fat 
hand was steadier. 

‘1 hen they had SC rupulously washed 
up the camp thines they took pans and 
picks, buckets and shovels and went to 
meet Dame Fortune who squatted on 
the slope above. 


more contained, his 


Phat was a wonderful trace. It lay so 
near the surface that it seemed one must 
kick out the colors as he passed, and the 
colors themselves were tiny nuggets. — lt 
took Jethrow but a scant space of time to 
find the center of the spill and begin to 
work up. Before noon he had reached 
the apex W here the gold suddenly stopped 

- said 


oon ’ 
iNOW WE fe above it, avic, he 
. A ’ ” 
excitedly; “let's re) down Let's LO. 
So they went down. [te was a loose 


formation, weathered gray on top. but 
dee pening to red as they de seended, and 
for the first hour or so they made good 
time. ‘Then they got into strata that 
slowed them up and for the rest of the 
day they worked like beavers. 

It was almost) sundown when 
struck the contact, a sharp demarkation 
between porphyry and slate, yrettily 
slanted to throw off the spill, and began 
to work along it. 

Jethrow was streaked with dirt and 
drenched with sweat, his rough old head 
was bare, for he had long since thrown off 
his ancient hat in his excitement. — Tle 
worked like a youth and his breath came 
fust. 

His eyes were black with vistons. 

“VPain't far, Son,” he said as he swung 
his pick, “can’t be. ‘This here —” 

He did not finish the sentence for the 
pick that had been ringing on the hard 
formation suddenly dulled its note, sank 
deep in some yielding substance. 

Jethrow let Zo the handle and stood up 
and his face went gray as ashes. 

“Forty-two year!” he whispered. 
“Forty-two year comin’ an’ it’s here!” 

And it was. 

Old Dame Fortune must have smiled 
at her whimsy; indeed, | think she did. 

Jethrow sat down and wiped his face 
on a dirty bandana. 

For ten minutes he waited. Tt may 
have been that he gathered the last 
strength of his hard years to help him lift 
that pick. It may have been that he saw 
again the face of that one woman, sweet 
and wet with holy tears, tt may have 
been that he visioned the future which 
at best could be but short for him, that 
he saw his friend Davie going back to the 
fulfilment of his younger dream. 

Whatever it was that the old eyes saw 
in those staring ten minutes it brought a 
great sigh from Jethrow’s heart. 

Then he rose suddenly and drew out 
the pick. It had sunk deep into that 
mo.t wonderful) of all) Nature’s  phe- 
nomena, a huge globule of soft, raw gold. 

Jethrow went into it with his naked 
hands, wild asa lunatic, and dug and tore 
at the shining mass. He shortened his 
grip on the pick and drew out bits and 
pieces that shone in the westering light 
like fairy stuff. Sprangled, lacy, uneven, 
he tumbled the raw gold on his shaking 
palm and looked at it. 

His mouth was dry and he laughed ina 
strange and jerky manner. 

“Th’ real stuff, Davie,” he cried, “th’ 
real stuff an’ no mistake!” 


they 


HE sun was down behind the peaks. 

In the hidden valley purple and laven- 

der shadows lay like gauzy veils. Saman- 

thy cropped lazily at the cured grass. Shep 
scratched for ticks on the tarp’s edge. 

Over behind a manzanita Sods by the 

spring Jethrow squatted on his haunches 

and stared into the gold pan in his hands 

where three thousand dollars’ worth of 
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gold sagged and shifted under his moving 
fingers. 

It was clean and beautiful and pure 
and he smiled with the joy of him who 
has given all his life to the gamble. 

This was the great hour and Jethrow 
knew it. 

This much he had taken out in the first 
Hush of discovery and there was more, 
much more, he knew. He was saving the 
rest for daylight, as a child husbands a 
choice sweetie. He gloated and dreamed 
while Davie busied himself with the fire 
and supper, 

And then all suddenly Shep let out a 
roar of excited yelps and a man’s voice 
cried like a shot in the stillness: 

“Hands up!” 


H" heard Davie drop the skillet. It 
rattled against the rocks set together 
for the cooking-fire. He heard him rasp a 
quick oath. In absolute silence, with the 
subtle stealth of one trained to the wild, 
Jethrow twisted around until he could 
look through the thick foliage of the bush. 

Davie stood by the fire, his hands over 
his head and his face milk-white. His 
dark eyes were blazing and there was a 
frown between his brows. At the camp's 
edge there stood two. strangers, hard- 
bitten men who looked as if they had 
traveled far and been long about it. On 
the leather “gallus” that bisected the 
gray flannel shirt of one there shone a 
silver badge. A blue-nosed automatic 
covered the boy by the fire. 

“Don’t move,” he said. “T’ve got you. 
You might as well make the best of it. 
It’s been a long chase and three times | 


thought [’d lost you. You're pretty 
smooth. That was a pretty stunt you 
pulled —for a one-man play —but it was 


The Blue Buck Stage has 
too often. There's a 
So I stuck to your 


one too many. 
been robbed once 
big reward this time. 
trail.” 

Davie wet his lips. 

“There’s some 
hoarsely, “I” 

The other shook his head. 
“No there ain’t,”” he said. 
I've got you de ad to rights. 43 

Slowly the old man behind the shield- 
ing bush felt the fighting blood rise up in 
him. Davie, his friend, the lad he \ id 
come to love as his own! Damned uppity 
sheriff of some dinky county! Why, the 
boy had been with him; how many 
months was it now? He'd show them. 
But the sheriff spoke again. 

“Pretty smooth, as I said. You've 
washed the grease paint off of your face 
and got rid of your gray beard, but you’te 
my buckko, right enough.” 

At the words Jethrow, who had started 
to rise, sank down again, his mouth open. 

The gray beard! 

He was a Westerner of the open West. 
Ile knew the ways of men, the tempta- 
tions, the yieldings, the get-aways. How 
much and how many he had seen in his 
long years of drifting! 

And Davie, his friend! 

Davie who was so young and so lov- 
able—and the stake he wanted to make 
that he might go back to the proud young 
beauty in the miniature! Davie, who 
wanted to ‘make good,” even as he, 
Jethrow, had wanted all his life to make 
good, though he had had no such glorious 
goal as that to reach. Why, the boy had 
it all, all that life could offer—youth, 


mistake,” he said 


“You know 
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Ge IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for YOUR BOY in the TRAINING CAMP 


No doubt he will miss those pleasant evenings that he formerly enjoyed 
at home, where music of every description abounded— But think of the 
pleasure he will derive from playing a 


STEEL GUITAR, UKULELE BANJO 
or UKULELE 











Take advantage of the two SPECIAL OFFERS listed below. Give 
your boy a few evening hours of pleasure. 
Either outfit will be shipped to any camp or city in the U. S. A., trans- 





Safe delivery guaranteed. 


This $17.00 UKULELE BANJO OUTFIT $12.50 


portation charges prepaid 


This $14.50 UKULELE OUTFIT $10.00 



















1M. Nunes & Son Ukulele . $10.00 1 Rolando Ukulele Banjo $12.50 
1 Canvas Ukulele Case. 2.00 1 Canvas Case. . 2.00 
| 1 Self Inatruction Book 1.00 1 Self Instruction Book 1.00 
| 1 Set of Good Strings 50 1 Set of Good Strings . 50 
| 5 Ukulele Solos 1.00 5 Ukulele Banjo Solos 1,00 







$14.50 $17.00 
Send for free catalogue of Hawaiian Musical Instruments 
FRANK « AR’T 
ALIFORNIA 





@)9 UTHERN { 
USIC MPANY 
332-33 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service tor 
From and to all parte of the K 
shipping. Carsearefully F 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Vacifie Hidg., San Franeleo Van Nuve Bidg., Len Angeles 
Alaska Hullding, Seattle 
Hoaton 
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Garment Bags for Christmas 

A uneful gift keeps clothes neat and 
clean Airtight, mothproof, very handy 
the year round; with hooks and hangers in 
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Rael From Rupture 
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love, riches, the big pocket up on the 
slo ve, the big soft pocket! 

‘he skin drew tight on the old man’s 
face and his eyes contracted. 

Davie, who had it all to reach, to be 
taken into the law's hard hand, away 
from the sunlight, the desert, the high 
blue skies and from the hope of the golden 
girl forever. Davie the young, with his 
life before him! 

And he would be left, he, the old, with 
his life behind him. 

For a moment the twilight world 
whirled grotesquely. He put out a hand 
and steadied himself in his cramped post- 
tion, while he gathered his wits and set 
the mountains back in place. 

Then gaunt old Jethrow rose from be- 
hind the mesquite bush and looked at 
the ‘m across its shiny green top. 

“Th’ man you want is me,” he said 
simply. “Ll robbed th’ stage.” 

‘The sheriff whirled like a flash, stepped 
back to cover them both. He A cs | in 
amaze for a pregnant moment. Then he 
clicked his tongue in swift, certain con- 
viction. 

“OF all the fool tricks I ever played 
myself!” he cried. “Of course!” 

He studied his man in detail. ‘There 
he was to the last scrap of the descrip- 
tion—tall, lean, straight, weathered, and 
with a short gray beard. 

No need of grease paint wrinkles and 
false whiskers here. 

“Old timer,” he said, and Jethrow 
winced, “I guess you're right. guess 

you're—right. Get ready right now. 
We won't waste time.” 

He turned to Davie and eyed him 
seve rely. 

“T don’t know how you came to fall i in 
with this guy, young m: in,” he said, “but 
it'll be a warning to you to be more care- 
ful how you pick your company hereafter. 
Now you get ready to travel pretty 
pronto, old man. We'll be getting back 
to where we left our horses.” 


ETHROW went to the duffle pack and 

took out one small article. It was 
the little old book, dog-eared from much 
travel. 

As he rose, gaunt and tall in the com- 
ing dusk, he looked at the younger man 
with eyes in which high things shone like 
harbor lights. 

“Son,” he said ge ntly, “IT on you all 
our—our duffle an’ everything. Go back 
to your rainbow woman and make good 
for her. You're young yet an’ there's 
many a year before you. I’d rather see 
you happy than anything I know, happy 
an’—a good m: in, Davie. An’ some- 
times, when you're settin’ by your own 
fire with—maybe with your own son on 
your knee—you know I never had a son, 
Davie you've come th’ neardest why, 
jest think o’ your old pard.” 

He smiled and reached out his hand, 
that hard old hand, worn by pick and 
pan, by rock and water. 

But Davie flung out his arms and stag- 
gered toward him. 

“Jeth,” he screamed. “Jeth, I can’t! 

’ 
said Jethrow sharply, “an’ 


“Shut up!” 
all our duffle. 


remember I give you all 
So long.” 

He wrung the boy’s hand and turned 
away. 

“I’m ready, gentlemen,” 
a trifle grandly. 


said Jethrow 
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As he stepped out ahead with the 
strangers and the blue gun behind him he 
stopped a moment to pat Shep, to slap 
Samanthy on the rump. Then he turned 
his head and shot one eagle glance to the 
slope of the gray hill above. It was the 
proud glance of the conqueror, of him 
who has made good to work, to life and 
to his own soul. 

The next moment he had disappeared 
around the rocky wall of the little valley 
and was gone. ; 

Beside the crackling fire where the 
coffee pot boiled over unheeded Davie 
stood with his hands over his face and 
wept. 

Between his forearm and his breast he 
could feel the pictured face for which he 
had, as he had said he would, dared 
Heaven and hell. 


‘Notonecta Ross 


(Continued from page 43) 


daring and dash and_ perfect muscular 
control of a champion athlete is added 
an ennobling touch of appreciation for 
rhythm and form that wins the appre- 
ciation of men like the Russian sculptor, 
Prince ‘Troubezkoy. 

When the trainers and coaches are not 
in attendance, Ross is also a fearless per- 
former from the highest pinnacle of the 
plunging pedestal. The habit of thinking 
with cool efficiency while whirling between 
sky and sea should prove useful when 
tilting with the Taubes amidst the clouds 
over the Western front. 

Perhaps the Major of the Signal Corps 
who received the personal a »plication of 
Ross, summed him up as well as it can be 
done: 

“Ross, you are just the sort of man we 
want,” said the soldier. 

This shrewd judge of manhood was 
probably impressed by the 209 pounds 
and six feet two of muscle, but perhaps 
he knew at least an incident or two of the 
career of the World Champion. 

Norman Ross first compelled attention 
in the Northwest as a member of the 
Multnomah Club of Portland. He had 
beaten everybody at everything, on land 
and water at high school,—indeed his 
versatility was so all-inclusive that the 
experts predicted he would never amount 
to anything more than the boy marvel, 
good at all things and great at none. But 
Jack Cody, the swimming coach of the 
great athletic factory of the North- 
west, thought differently. 

“Can the basket-ball and football, and 
track dope,” snapped he, “and you will 
be one of the greatest swimmers the 
world has ever seen,” 

Ross took this advice and there was a 
long time, four or five years, in fact, when 
his first coach seemed destined to be a 
false prophet. But the last twelve months 
have proved the cunning 
swimmers in the North, like Lord Kitch- 
ener, a far-distance seer of the first rank. 

With magnificent, almost monotonous 
ease, Ross, carried off all the swimming 
honors of the Oregon country. He was 
as invincible in competition with local 
talent in the three mile Marathon on the 
Willamette river as in the breathless 
paces of a sprint in a covered pool. 


molder of 


Breaking all the precedents of the pas- 
time, he swam all styles and all distances 
with equal efliciency. ‘There was only 
one blot on his escutcheon, ‘This was an 


apparent inevitable failure in the face of 


first class Opposition. Ile came to the 
Panama-Pacihe Exposition and tried for 
practically everything. “Ludy” Langer 


made a joke of him in the quarter, half 


and mile, and the dusky wonders from 
the Islands were equally unkind and 
decisive in the sprints. 

Intimates of the Oregon giant were 
aware that he was just recovering from 
a serious illness, but the sporting public 
take small stock in alibies. Ross in spite 
of failure liked San Francisco so well that 
he stayed there and persuaded the 
Olympic Club to allow him to go to 
Honolulu’ to carry their colors in’ the 
Mid-Pacifie regatta. Tle sustained an 
injury when diving, just prior to his 
departure, and his efforts made the 
Honoluluans, well informed in all that 
pertains to swimming, smile with scorn. 

“Ross is the biggest joke that ever had 
the nerve to imagine he was a champion” 

is how one expert put it. But there 
was a man who believed that this moun- 
tain of muscle was the victim of an un- 
lucky chapter of accidents, such as some- 
times will beset a man in the world of 
sport. Like Cody and Kitchener, he had 
a hunch. Ross’ new found, faithful 
friend was Louis McLane, the head of the 
Aquatic General Staff, at the Olympic 
Club. He persuaded the rest of the Ath- 
letic Committee of the big organization 
to dispatch Ross in search of the National 
Championships this year in the East. 


HE result was a sensational series of 

broken records and victories unequaled 
in the history of swimming. ‘The defeat 
of ‘Ted Cann, of the New York Athletic 
Club, represented the turning of the tide. 
Ross left his rival a couple of feet behind 
in the most dramatic race ever seen in a 
Gotham tank. He had to reduce the 
world’s record for the distance to 2 min- 
utes, 2236 seconds to win. This was 
followed up a few days later by a victory 
in the 500 National Championship at 
Detroit, shattering the world’s figure for 
440 yards on the way. He won the Na- 
tional back-stroke at Pittsburg. This 
event is a specialty seldom attempted 
by a champion in the free stvle. At 
Chicago, he successfully assailed the 
100 meter record of Duke Kahanomoku 
that was expected by many competent 
critics to stand for all time. The Duke 
did 1 minute 1°¢ seconds. Ross clipped 
it down to I minute 1 second. 

‘The story of a famous athlete in these 
days is apt to degenerate into a mere 
recital of statistics that in print wear the 
appearance of a crop report from Washing- 
ton, D.C. But perhaps a few of the more 
remarkable achievements of this famous 
swimmer may be of interest. 

Ross holds two world’s records and six 
American records. All the Pacific Coast 
records from 50 yards up are held by Ross. 

And now the upheaval of a world at 
war has thrown Norman Ross out of the 
water. Under the warmth of patriotism 
his water wings are dry; like the notonecta, 
he has turned over, and is now about 
to spread his air wings for unknown 
flights. What he has done in the water 
for sport’s sake may he achieve in the 
air for the Great Cause. 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Seattle, Washington. 

I have noticed the Sunset from the 
“—_ number offered on the news stands 
in San Francisco and Seattle, but, having 
an aversion to railroad and = steamboat 
advertising methods, although a vora- 
cious reader of current literature, | could 
not find time or inclination to open the 
“Pacific Monthly” (which is the way | 
thought it should be written) until I 
came across the magazine for September 
in my son’s home and [| mustered courage 
to open the book. And what a vista! 
What a picture! And all readable. ‘The 
jingle of the brake was absent; the scream 
of the whistle was not heard; the baggage 
man was not there. I felt relieved, en- 
thused at my discovery. 

Patrick PrrrmaAn CARROLL. 











Lewisberry, Pennsylvania. 

I am renewing my subscription to Sun- 
set Macazine because Peter B. Kyne’s 
articles are so good, and the Jack London 
story —L must have that! I doubt if you 
Californians realize Jack London’s great- 
ness in the world. One of the few really 
great writers of this period. 

I once referred to Peter B. Kyne as 
“that blythe spirit” and I note in a recent 
article that someone calls Mark Twain a 
“blythe spirit.” That ought to please 
Mr. Kyne because I think he admires 
Mark Twain. Rosatine CLINE. 


Berkeley, California. 

It may interest you to know that a 
friend of mine, traveling recently with 
her husband, stopped overnight at a 
hotel in California and bethought her, as 
they were retiring, to read my_ story 
“Tuesday” in the then current issue of 
Sunset. Her husband telephoned the 
hotel office and asked that a Sunset be 
sent up to the room. After a long wait 
the telephone operator rang to explain 
that the barkeeper said that he could 
make a “September Morn’ but that a 
“Sunset” was something new to him! 

Camitita bE. L. Kenyon. 


Seattle, Washington. 

Some time ago you had a long article 
of admiration of two Japanese actors. | 
am not an ardent admirer of the Jap, 
we meet him or her in this country, and 
I can not help a feeling of intense sur- 
prise that with the experience of the past, 
anyone in California may be found to 
thus exploit them. They may be far 
superior to our poor American actors, 
tennis players, etc., but most of us think 
we shall be better pleased if they remain 
in their native country. 

Mary Ey Puevps. 
San Jose, California. 

I would not think of wyae to get along 
without my Sunset. I feel only pity for 
the people who are so narrow- wade d that 
they can not see over the rim of their own 
tiny d: uily horizon, The Magazine is ve ry 
attractive in its new form and I hope it 
will continue in the lines it has taken up. 


Mrs. J. M. Rice. 
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Waterman's 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen | 


N selecting your Christmas presents give something which 
you know beforehand will be weleomed and appreciated. 

Kivery Waterman’s Ideal owner takes pride in its possession 
because its quality standard is recognized as highest the world 
over, 

It is one of the few useful things that you can give, know- 
ing that for years and years it will act as a constant reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 

Prices range from $2.50 to $50.00 style 
Quality standard the same throughout. In 
boxes that express the Christmas spirit. 


according to size, 
and ornamentation. 


Illustrated booklet on request. Avoid substitutes. 


Sold at Best Retail Stores. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street, Boston 170 St. Jamen Street, Montreal 
17 Stockton Street, San Francisco Avenida de Mayo 1864, Buenos Aires 


115 South Clark Street, Chicago 
Kingsway, London 


The Gift 
that Always | 


Pleases 








IS YOUR SPARE TIME HANGING HEAVY ON YOUR HANDS? 


for par 
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(Continued from page 20) 


the advance had not yet been passed, 
rank and file knew that something tre- 
mendous lay on ahe ad for them to do. 
As the night before the advance wore on 
few slept in the trenches before Vimy. 
‘The screaming of the shells redoubled. 
What had been the limit of artillery tire 
was passed, until the crescendo of hellish- 
ness was a thing unbelievable. “The air 
seemed full of malice, of vindictive mur- 
derousness all around them. High up 
above the trenches came the roar of the 
planes preparing to ascend when their 
time should come, their fearless pilots 
tuning up their machines. And along 
the surface of the earth swept the iron 
sleet of machine gun fire at the slightest 
movement along the edge of the advance 
trenches. Obviously the enemy was awake 
and alive to what might happen. 

Midnight passed, and still men did not 
sleep. 

Joys,” said Claxton, Major of the 
First Canadians, “it’s fine, it’s splendid, 
the support we’re having! The guns 
behind are giving us such preparation 
that it will be a mere stroll over yonder. 
We'll take that ridge sure this time.” 


HEY waited yet awhile for what Clax- 

ton knew was to be the next feature 
of the program of preparation. In the 
dull light just before dawn the vast roar 
of the guns sudde ‘nly doubled. In front 
of the ene my ’s positions, on top of the 
ridge, back of them, dropped a contin- 
uous hail of high power fire, so that the 
SUPpPULt columns, the supply trains, the 
reserves of the enemy, melted and dis- 
solved, were smothered into dust, over 
miles of the occupied terrain. 

“Te’s beautiful!” said Claxton, “beau- 
tiful!” as he turned to Bray, who had 
strolled over, as was his wont. ‘That 
will fix Fritz pretty considerably, I’m 
thinking. He's done a bit of work yonder 
on the skyline—fifty or sixty feet deep 
he is now under his steel and concrete and 


his bomb-proofs. But we'll get them out. 
| g 


And look you, Sergeant, remember what ' 


I’ve told you. When your bombers have 
done their work, after we’ve taken the 
ridge, stop where you are—don’t over- 
run. ‘There’s plenty to do in holding that 
place as well as taking it, don’t you see? 
Give your men these orders, and see that 
they are enforced. They will come back 
all right, the Fritzes, they always mass for 
a charge that’s where we get them 
that’s where we get an inch or so more 
toward Berlin, my boy. They can’t last 
forever.” 

Major Claxton was looking at his watch 
all the time. At length he raised his eyes. 
“Get your men in hand, Sergeant Bray,” 
said he. ‘It’s about two or three minutes 
yet. There'll be two rockets ahead on the 
left and three at the right down the line. 
Yes, it’s two minutes.” 

‘There came now such a rush of shells 
overhead as the world has never seen. 
lhe roaring of projectiles, the vast con- 
fusion of tremendous war, was such that 
no man could think, no man could com- 
municate a thought to his fellow. 

Came now two bursts of red fire high in 
the skies above, and three others off to the 


right. Miles back, at the rear, the gun- 
ners lifted their muzzles now. ‘The 
spray of death reached on far ahead, but 
lifted to the farther edge of the terrain 
which lay between the advance position 
of the First Canadians and the deadly 
Vimy Ridge, so long the dread of France. 

No one knew who gave the actual order 
to advance. Noone could have heard an 
order. But in some way the men went 
over the top, out into the bloody ground 
on ahead, and took up their steady walk 
to Vimy Ridge. ‘They were well loaded 
down with their full equipment, their 
ammunition, their arms, their bags of 
bombs, their parts of the machine guns, 
but they went about their business 
steadily. 

As they advanced the line broke here 
and there, fell in sprawled figures or hud- 
dled heaps or ghastly bundles now and 
then. Sometimes a deviation in the pow- 
der charge of their friends behind dropped 
a shell among their ranks, but who could 
tell of this? Claxton and the other ofhcers 
younger than himself steadied them with 
low words now and then. 

“Center guide! Steady, men!” came 
Claxton’s voice every once in a while. 
He himself walked on, his drawn revolver 
swinging at its cord, his new binoculars on 
his chest. Now and again he switched his 
leg with his swagger stick as he walked. 
His grave, pale face looked always on 
ahead, save for the quick side glances 
now and then at his men. 

“Steady,” he said once more, as he 
saw how his men were coming, saw how 
much they wished to run instead of walk. 
They scarce could hear him now. They 
were up to the wire by this time. ‘Two or 
three hundred yards and they would be 
through. ‘The wire was blown to bits, 
and gaps appeared here and there. Some 
few men worked at it. Most of them 
broke ranks at Claxton’s command. “Go 
through, boys,” said he. ‘Form on 
ahead.” 


OW they got through none of them 
knew, but they did, and they formed 
for the last rush. 

“Now, damn them! give it to them,” 
came a high clear voice above all the tur- 
moil. “Into them, boys!” 

They did the last hundred yards or so 
at top speed. In the gray dawn the two 
lines mingled, the brown and the blue- 
gray. The sturdy arms of the Canadians 
were too much for those oppose ‘d to them. 
Smashing, crushing, cutting, stabbing, 
they went on, wiping out the chained 
men who had operated the machine guns 
against them. Small chance for mercy 
there was on either side. 

They poured over the crest, down the 
slopes, around and through the shell 
craters. It was silent so far as the humen 
yart of the vast mélée was concerned, for 
yuman voices scarce could be heard in the 
scream of lead and iron, But if quarter 
was asked quarter was not given. ‘These 
had no right to beg, nor did begging avail 
them now in this first rush of the boiling, 
fighting men. 

‘The defensive broke under their attack, 
renewed and strengthened as it constantly 
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was by additional lines coming up from 
the foremost trenches. Sobbing and pant- 
ing men walked by steadily, each carrying 
a bag of bombs. Methodically they 
began to cast these into the deep pits 
ahead of them. Yet other men, panting 
and almost spent, were busy now mount- 
ing the parts of the machine guns which 
they had carried across that hell beyond. 
Hurriedly they wiped off the breech bolts, 
set in the cartridge belts, and began to 
train the guns on what they saw beyond. 
The light was getting brighter now. On 
ahead were broken groups of running men, 
retreating enemy falling back. The First 
Canadians shot down without mercy, 
7. them in the back. 

he detonation of the bombs lessened 
sresently. “The high barrage had passed 
veyond the ridge, and was dropping now 
upon the slope where reinforcements 
might be expected. Sobbing, panting, 
the men threw themselves down to rest, 
some lying prone, their arms outspread, 
others sitting up, this or that man looking 
at a wound. But on the face of every one 
of them able to sit or stand was now the 
pale mask of fighting rage. 


HARLES CLAXTON dropped down 
himself for a breathing spell, a young 
captain close beside him. 

“The First Canadians were asked to 
take Vimy Ridge,” said he, smiling 
grimly. “It looks as though the First 
Canadians had done it.’ 

He himself was unhurt and untouched, 
save a slash across the shoulder of his 
tunic. 

“Clean out the galleries, Townsend,” 
he ordered presently of the nearest sub- 
altern. “Have the bombers Zo clear to 
the bottom. Blow them out, and don’t 
give them more than one warning. ‘Tell 
the men to take no chances. But keep 
them this side—they’re getting crazy 
now.” 

And indeed some of the First Cana- 
dians, most of those of the first wave who 
had had time to get their breath had 
gone entirely mad with the loosed rage of 
combat. They were taking count now of 
the comrades who lately had been with 
them, and who would be with them no 
more. They missed the touch of shoul- 
ders once familiar. Many a man re- 
tained in his memory the picture of a 
white face falling forward in the dark in 
that advance. 

But they held the crest of Vimy, 
swarming around it, over it, under it, 
back of it and before it, like a nest of 
angry hornets. It was not war for them 
now so much as personal revenge. It was 
in the full light of day that first one and 
then another of them fell back into the 
positions, wiping bloody steel, cleaning 
out a breech block or pulling around 
fresh clips of cartridges. 

And then suddenly the return fire of the 
enemy beyond crossed arch with the 
I:nglish barrage, which had worked on 
across the ridge. The double roar of 
artillery fre—unspeakably tremendous 
gained yet in volume. The current crept 
out from the east into the west again, 
and up the slope of Vimy. 

“They’re coming now,” said Claxton 
quietly. “Steady, boys. Ready for them. 
Here comes the counter.” 

The enemy came on like some vast dull- 
colored worm rolling over the ground, up 
the foot of the slope. ‘They came on in 
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masses, line after line, close packed. 
“We figure a man is a part of the equip- 
ment,” said their officers, “and no more. 
Hence we like the massed advance. Some 
of them get through. ‘The others are 
afraid to drop back —the curtain comes 
just behind them if they do.” 

Under such cynically brutal methods 
these men came on now, packed, crowded, 
Cc heering under order to cheer, doing their 
best to win back what they now had lost. 
And now the word passed back from the 
roaring planes above, giving the distance 
to the guns behind the late position of the 
First Canadians. ‘The shell fire cut into 
the dull masses, steadily, grimly, method- 
ically, as though great scythes were en- 
gaged in some harvest other than that 
of human life. ‘The machine guns in the 
emplacements, now fully mounted and 
manned by the attack, c¢ almly and 
methodically continued the mowing. “The 
infantry fire added its bit in the ghastly 
work. Not the most brutal officer in the 
world could hold troops against it. The 
First Canadians not only had taken Vimy 
but had proved themselves able to hold it. 

Wave after wave of the enemy attack 
came to the foot of that slope which they 
so long had held, which they so much 
coveted to hold again. But they broke, 
they fell back, and on the blood-soaked 
ground lay yet other heaps of shattered 
hgures. 


T was late in the day before the men 

who had taken Vimy Ridge and were 
holding it could be sure that their grip 
would not be broken. But under the 
protecting guns yet other men edged in, 
troop after troop and re giment after 
regiment, until the place held at least a 
part of its pee quota, but under 
another form of uniform and under 
another flag. 

Claxton walked up and down among 
his men. Now and again his face grew 
yet more grave as he saw or failed to see 
His ranks were thinned, steady as they 
were. Many a familiar face was gone. 

“Has any one seen Sergeant Bray?” 
he asked of an attendant subaltern. “He 
was with the first bombing line.” 

No one could tell him of the missing 
sman. Claxton felt sad enough. This 
time surely his old bunk mate had gone 
to his accounting. Well, it had to come 
for all of them some time. ‘Two years of 
horror! 


Under dropping shell fire, ruthless of 


itself, under the rain and drift of slantwise 
iron and steel and lead, they lay there 
that day and went on with their matter 
of reorganization. ‘They strengthened the 
emplacements, buried the dead, put on 
fresh sandbags for the parapets, and got 
ready for the further sober and methodical 
work of holding what they had taken. 
But all that day and all that night no 
word came from Bray, Sergeant in the 
First. No one could tell whether he had 
fallen back of the lines or had been lost 
in one of the caverns underneath. Many 
said they had seen him at the edge, 
beyond the wire. Each man had h: ad so 
much to do himself that few had much 
memory. Indeed, not one of these could 
have given any intelligent or consecutive 
account of what had passed—for each 
it had been but a few moments of hell 
intensified. Who had fallen, how he him- 
self had got through, each individual 
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soldier had long since learned not to reason. 
Presently the men began to take stock 
of things in the reaction, the relaxation 
which came after the great offensive. 
They began to mutter and to say that it 
was always the Canadians who had _ to 
take the worst of it. Men openly cursed 
the strategy of the whole campaign. 
After their own fashion the First Cana- 
dians were semi-mutinous. But they held 
their ground. 

Under orders they had come equipped 
to hold it, with rations for a day or so at 
least. Vhere was as yet no relief to them. 
Indeed, some of their parties edged out 
into the villages beyond. ‘| here was con- 
tinuous firing, scouting, sniping, surprising, 
rushing, going on at the fringe of things, 
beyond the edge of Vimy. But along 
the crest of Vimy lay the wreck, civilized 
man’seffort inthe nth power at destruction, 

But Claxton mourned Bray and others 
of his friends all that day and all that 
night, and the next day. It was in the 
semi-darkness that at length he heard a 
shout, and an orderly came up, pointing. 
Claxton turned, and saw a pair of litter 
bearers coming in no unusual sight, for 
the Red Cross had been at its work now, 
both sides of the line, these two nights. 

It was Bray who carried one end of the 
litter —Bray, wearing a Red Cross bras- 
sard on his arm! He had taken that from 
the man who dropped when a pair of 
bearers stopped at the edge of the shell 
crater where he lay. They had left him 
there and brought in something else 
the sagging litter showed it, as Claxton 
saw. 

“’Ere, ‘elp me in with ’im,”” demanded 
Bray of any one who would listen to him. 
“Some of you tike "im to the ‘ospital, 
cawn’t you? Poor devil, ’e’s in bad shape, 
I’m thinkin’.” 


LAXTON, sternly approaching his al- 

ways more or less insubordinate non- 
commissioned ofhcer, was about to rate 
him now, dirty and torn as he was. But 
all at once he looked down at the litter. 
It was not a wounded man it bore, but a 
dog. 

“W'ere’s the surgeon for “im?” de- 
manded Bray of those who laughed at 
him now. “’E’ll get well like enough even 
now. Shot’im? Of course they did, just 
as the poor beggar ’ad found me—’e was 
standing there and barking to the bearers 
to come and get me. And they shot 'im 
some blighted sniper shot ‘im— just as ’e 
was doin’ ‘is bit the best ’e knew ’ow, 
by Gawd!” 

Bray’s eyes were wet as he stood look- 
ing down at the wounded animal, which 
still lay on the red-stained canvas of the 
litter. He lay quietly on his side, his 
head turned up, his ears back in pain. 
His eyes seemed to query of these about 
him, as some gladiator who might have 
queried, asking the fatal question of life 
or death. 

“T want a surgeon,” demanded Bray 
once more. “I’ve used all my own first 
aids on ‘im already. ’Ere, ’elp me, some 
of you blighters, cawn’t you? I got 
something to do—I ’aven’t ’ad bite nor 
sup for so long I cawn’t remember, lyin’ 
out there.” 

“Major wants you, Sergeant,” said 
some one to Bray, jerking a thumb. 

“Oh, ’e does, does ’e?” grumbled Bray. 
“Well, I'll like enough get w’at-for this 
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time. I don’t care—the damned blighter 
shot me bunky’ere. Tike’im awy, cawn’t 
you, and do something for ’im?’ 

Another Red Cross man did take him 
away, and did see that he was cared for— 
this mute adjutant of the hospital service, 
who in his short life on the front like 
enough had saved a score or more of 
human lives himself in his work in the 
dark, hunting up the helpless lying under 
the rain of fire. 

“Sergeant Bray,” said his commanding 
officer, eying him sternly, “‘you are not 
hurt. Why have you not reported 
before?” 


RAY held up a hand drilled through 

clean by a bullet, which he had favored 
in carrying a letter. ‘‘Not’urt in the least, 
sir,” said he. “I’ve just come in to report, 
sir.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“T’ve been on a’ead on houtpost duty, 
sir,” said he. 

“Outpost—who gave 
Didn’t I give you orders? Didn’t I put 
you in charge of the bombers? Didn’t I tell 
you not to go on beyond the objective?” 

“No one gave me orders, sir,” said 
Bray at last, “but I was on houtpost all 
right, sir. I’d ’ave been back long ago, 
but I alia’ t get back, sir. I’ve been 
out there a couple of days, lying in a 
shell ’ole—the blighters wouldn’t give 
me a chawnce.” 

“Why didn’t you come in when it was 
dark, last night—the fire was low then. 
You’ve broken orders.” 

“T couldn’t desert a comrade in distress, 
sir,” replied Bray gravely. “If it ’adn’t 
been for ’im I’d never ’ave got in at all, 
sir, like enough. I'd like a surgeon for 
im, Mz ajor, if you please. ’E’s a good 
sort, th: it’s w’at ’e is. ’E never ’ollered 
once, and the blighters nearly shot the 
fore-leg off ’im. ’E was standing there 
just looking down into the ’ole w’ere I 
was lying, and ’e barked, ’e did, to call 
up the bearers for me—not that I was 
‘urt much—and then the blighters shot 
’"im—Gawd blime their souls. They 
killed the other bearer, so I ’ad to tike a 
’and myself, sir. 

“If you please,” he added, saluting 
respectfully, “Ill report back for punish- 
ment as soon as I’ve ’ad a bit to eat, if you 
don’t mind, sir.” 

“Sergeant Bray, you are destructive of 
all discipline in the force,” began his 
major seriously. ‘‘I’ve told you time and 
again you've got to hold back.” 

They had passed a little bit apart now, 
and Bray caught the softer note in his 
comm: ander’s voice. 

“Discipline! W’y, ’ow you talk, 
Charley! Discipline! W’at do you mean 
by that? ’Aven’t we taken this Weemy 
Ridge they’ve all been talking about so 
long? ’Aven’t we done w’at the Frenchies 
couldn’t do? ’Aven’t we done it without 
the ’elp of the Yankees at all? Discipline. 
There’s too damned much discipline in 
this army, and that’s w’at’s the matter 
with the ’ole blooming thing all the time, 
if you awsk me. Leave the First Cana- 
dians alone and they'll take Berlin. If 
you keep ’oldin’ us back all the time ’ow 
can we do anything, Charley? That's 
w’at I want to know. Tell me that.” 

“Go on and get something to eat,” 
growled Claxton at him as he turned 
away, shaking his head, his hand across 
his own mouth 


you orders? 
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HEY relieved the First Canadians in 

due course, and joined their scattered 
skirmishing parties on beyond the Ridge 
among the villages. Back of the old 
objective the lorry trains came creeping 
up with ammunition and supplies and 
material. ‘The new lines of rails for the 
guns crept on to the east, so many inches 
further toward the Rhine. New regi- 
ments came up from the rear, their own 
uniforms still clean beyond the dust of 
travel, their faces curious as they looked 
at these ragged, dirty, bloody men who 
were falling back for what their officers 
called rest. Haggard, weary and gaunt 
most of them were. But they had taken 
Vimy. 

Claxton knew where to expect his own 
commanding officer—back of the late 
front trenches of the First Canadians. 
But he met a subaltern who had been 
attached to Westerleigh’s personal staff, 
and asked of him the question in his mind. 

“He’s fine, sir,” replied the lieutenant. 
“Saw him every morning at about six 
o'clock with his glasses, ‘looking at the 
ridge—that’s after the offensive had 
landed. Tle’s not been seen today—he’s 
been very quiet. Well, sir, we took i 
sir, didn’t we?” The young lieutenant 
went on bashfully. F 

“Yes,” replied Claxton, “with the 
support of those behind we were lucky 
enough to hold it.” 





Mr. Hough will contribute another tale 
of Claxton and Bray toan early number 

-another intimate chapter in the splen- 
did story of the Canadians in France 





“Those behind!” half-sobbed the young 
chap. “I had to stay here on duty, sir. 
I wanted to be out yonder there with you, 
of course.” 

Claxton turned upon him his grave 
glance as he passed to the cottage where 
his colonel still held his quarters. 

He found his commanding officer un- 
able even to sit up at his working table. 
He was lying on his couch, white and 
trembling. He had been able, by great 
effort of the will, to go forward to his 
own trenches at the time of the offensive, 
two days earlier. Then had come a col- 
lapse, and his doctor had ordered him 
back. A wise doctor! 

“Colonel,” said Claxton, “I’ve just 
come to report to you. We're on relief 
now, and going back to rest.” 

“You have—you have done it—you 
turned the trick, Major, didn’t you?” 
said a trembling voice. 


LAXTON did not look at the haggard 
face turned towards him. 

“Yes, sir,’ said he. “That was the 
objective set for us. We reached it, and 
we have held it. [I’ve just ¢: alled now to 
see if I could be of service, sir—I thought 
perhaps [ need not join my men at the 
rear for yet awhile.” 

He turned his eyes aside compassion- 
ately, not looking directly at the broken 
man, this remnant of an officer who was 
supposed to have command in the great 
offensive now concluded. 

“If I could help a bit here, sir,” he 
began hesitating. 


“Yes, yes, to be sure,” exclaimed 


Westerleigh, rising on his elbow. ‘Don’t 
go yet, Major, don’t go. I need you, my 
boy. God forgive me! I want you to 
take care of my—my—my 

Your reputation 1s safe, Colonel,” 
said Claxton quietly, drawing up his 
chair to the table. “Have you made 
your report as yet?” 

“T’ve not had time,” rejoined his com- 
mander. “I’ve been beastly unfit. Not 
able to do a thing. Well, I’m done. I'll 
not fight it out longer. I’ll have to be 
invalided back.” 

While Westerleigh, Colonel First Cana- 
dians, Retired, lived—no such great 
matter of time it was—he never forgot 
the quiet-faced young man who, with 
eyes fixed on the table before him, now 
went on for a time with certain writing 
of his own. 

It was the report of the Vimy offensive 
that Claxton was drawing up; a report 
which left Colonel Henry Westerleigh an 
honored figure in the service, in possession 
of a well-paid sinecure back home. It 
was done, as usual with Westerleigh’s 
reports, in terms of the utmost modesty 
done by the same hand, indeed, which so 
long had framed all these matters for 
Westerleigh, O. C. First Canadians. 

“Under orders of the earlier dates men- 
tioned my command took part in the 
advance on Vimy Ridge on the morning 
of the We attained in detail all the 
objectives given us as our part of the 
offensive, and were able to repulse all 
the counter attacks of the enemy, which 
came in great force throughout the fol- 
lowing day. In due course we organized 
the position. ‘The entire crest remains in 
our possession at this time, although it 
has been under heavy fire of all calibers. 
The conduct of our troops was excellent. 
I regret to report very heavy list of cas- 
ualties, among these a list of officers 
valuable in the service.” 


HERE followed indeed a long list of 


distinguished names, others of lesser 
importance. Later there was to be made 
up the still longer list of the non-commis- 
sioned men, the enlisted men who died 
without special glory on one or other side 
of Vimy Ridge. Some who read the re- 


‘port thought that Major Claxton had 


not been with the advance. If so, his 
conduct was perhaps not entitled to 
special mention. Certainly no mention 
was made of it in the report itself, al- 
though there were other names recom- 
mended for notice. 

“T recommend also for special notice,” 
went on the report toward the close, 

“Sergeant Bray of the First Canadians, 
who lay on outpost duty beyond the line 
for two days, and was with difficulty 
rescued by the hospital corps, for the 
reason that he insisted on bringing in a 
wounded comrade in arms. Such ex- 
emplary conduct cannot fail to have 
good effect upon the morale of the rank 
and file. Such men should share with 
their commanding officers in the dis- 
tinction of what I think I may call a very 
considerable and successful action by the 
men under my command.” 

Colonel Henry Westerleigh, Retired, 
invalided home after the affair at Vimy, 
never knew that Major Charles Claxton’s 
name was not mentioned in the report. 
There was very good reason for that. 
He never saw the report at all —no more 
than he ever saw Vimy Ridge at all. 
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Getting-Rich- | 
Quick Japan | 


(Continued from page 33) | 


their stocks turned to gold through the 
alchemy of war; speculators who were 
bulling shipping and industrial stocks 
before the lid blew off Kabuto-cho, which 
is the Wall Street of Tokyo. 

Most of the big fortunes were made, of 
course, by people who were in the habit 
of making money and who started their 
war time operations with a_ certain 
amount of capital, though the gains have 
been out of all normal proportion to the 
capital invested. One of the greatest 
war fortunes has been made by Raiso 
Kanda, a brilliant stock speculator, who 
is generally reputed to have added some 
ten million yen to the few million he 
had four years ago. 








NATIONAL REPAIRS 


While individuals have been gaining 
wealth, the position of Japan as a world 
power has been greatly strengthened. 
Japanese purchases of foreign bonds, 
loans to allied powers and payment on 
the principal of Japan’s own foreign 
debt since the opening of the war have 
amounted to a total of about 700 million 
dollars, or more than one half the total 
foreign debt of 1200 million dollars. This 
has been accomplished without in any 
way decreasing the annual budgets for 
the government income has continued to 
exceed the estimates, some items of taxa- 
tion showing an increase of as much as 
fifty per cent. ‘ihe budgets have actually 
increased, for the navy building program 
has been speeded up and more money has 
been spent on the army, though the latter 
has played no part in the war since the 
capture of Tsingtau and the former has 
been chiefly engaged in patrol duty in the 
peaceful Pacific and Indian oceans. While 
the securities of other allied countries 
have decreased in value, Japan’s bonds, 








for years quoted at a price very embar- 
rassing to Japanese financiers, have 
advanced in price. Japan is enjoying the 
novel experience of engaging in a war 
which has brought great prosperity, with 
no increase in taxes, no issues of bonds 
and with no loss to army or navy. Unless 
something unforeseen happens, the war 
will end with Japan possessing vastly 
more wealth and a much stronger army 
and navy than she had when she went 
into it. Let present conditions continue 
for a little longer and she will be able to 
wipe out her national debt which in the 
past has hampered all the ambitious plans 
of Japanese statesmen. 

As awriterin a Tokyo trade paper puts 
it: “Things are incessantly changing and 
modus operandis should do likewise. Jap- 
anese manufacturers are now supplying 
the most exquisite of goods to all foreign 
countries and have put up new buildings 
and hired new workmen to grapple orders. 
It seems to be a fate that Japan should 
grow more wealthier and after drinking 
the bitter cup of war become much more 
strong to wrestle her manifest destiny 
from the chaos of mundane things.” 
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The Unions and Democracy 


(Continued from page 16) 


and room plus the average amount of 
overtime, these unskilled laborers were 
then earning the equivalent of $100 a 
month, a far greater amount than they 
could possibly obtain in the open market. 

Though the steamboat owners asked for 
delay until their application for higher 
freight rates could be decided, Huntsman 
ordered the men out. They went, lost the 
strike and came back as_ individuals. 
Union members were not barred, but the 
secretary no longer could collect dues 
aboard the vessels. 

In May, 1917, the owners voluntarily 
advanced wages $5 a month. A _ week 
later Huntsman calied another strike. 
He demanded that every employee be 
obliged to join the union and that the 
union officials be again given access to 
the boats, thus enabling the secretary to 
be at hand on pay day ready to collect 
the monthly dues of a dollar a head. 
When the demand was refused, all the 
men walked out, not because they were 
dissatished but because the union boss 
ordered them to quit. They were afraid 


of the consequences should they disobey. 
They are all me at work now. They are 
no longer afraid. But the union is gone to 
pieces, and gone with it is an income of 
four hundred dollars a month, killed by 
the greed of a boss who could not let 
well enough alone. 

Is there an immediate solution of the 
problem how to make the American trade 
union safe for de smocracy? I doube it. 
The process takes time. The printers, 
the railroad men, the steam shovel oper- 
ators, the cigar makers and a number of 
others have solved the problem of re- 
sponsible leadership, especially in their 
national organizations, and they have 
solved it largely because of the higher 
level of intelligence among the rank and 
file. But it is different in the lower grades 
of labor. There the best solution, to my 
mind, lies with the employer. If he can 
gain the confidence of his men, if he can 
rove to them that he can and will take 
etter care of them than the union leaders, 
the power of the unscrupulous labor boss 
will be broken almost overnight. 


Hoover's Stomach Troubles 


(Continued from page 13) 


it to a pearly white, the process rob- 
bing it of the plebeian brown overcoat 
which contains its greatest food value. 
This senseless polishing of rice is so uni- 
versal that a great many people do not 
know that in its natural state rice is 
brown. There is no more reason for 
polishing rice than there is for dyeing it 
ted, white and blue or carving it so the 
grains will be square instead of round. 
Unpolished rice, a delicate brown in color 
and rich in food value, is cheaper, has a 
better taste and is more wholesome than 
the polished rice, but is not so pretty. 
Finicky tastes go even farther than 
demanding that rice be polished. Ameri- 
cans prefer a rice grain that is long and 
narrow, a shape which has no more to do 
with the food value than has the religion 
of the man who grew the rice. But as 
that is the shape of the rice first grown in 
the Carolinas and that has been cooked 
in America for more than a century, 
American housewives demand it and 
grocers will stock no other. California 
has recently become a rice growing state 
and now raises more than enough rice 
to supply all who live west of the Rocky 
Mountains. But the California rice has a 
short, fat grain and a large part of it is 
shipped to the New Orleans export mar- 
ket. On its way there it meets other 
shipments of rice—the long grained kind 

-en route to California to supply the 
local demand. 


HE demand for special colors in eggs 
which is found in many American 
cities is even sillier and almost as _per- 
sistent as the demand for polished rice. 


Boston wants eggs with a brown shell and 
will pay more for them than for eggs with 
a white shell. On the other hand New 
York insists on white shell eggs and will 
have no other except at prices far below 
the market. Chicago displays a varied 
taste and will eat either kind, but demands 
that they be sorted so that customers may 
get the kind they want. On the West 
Coast, San Francisco maintains its preju- 
dice against any but white eggs, while 
Los Angeles prefers the brown. As a, 
matter of cold unprejudiced fact, ex- 
tensive investigations have proven that 
there is not the slightest difference be- 
tween the contents of a brown and 
white egg shell. The eggs are exactl 
alike except for the color of the shel . 
This peculiar prejudice is kept alive 
through its own reaction on the market. 
The poultrymen near a_ city which 
demands white eggs will specialize on 
breeds which lay white eggs and the 
brown eggs which reach that market will 
come from small home flocks. They 
will be slower about reaching the market, 
and as they are harder to dispose of will 
usually remain on the hands of the re- 
tailer a longer time. Naturally they are 
older by the time they reach the kitchen 
and contain a greater percentage of spots. 
The same is true of white eggs in a brown 
egg market and so the prejudice perpetu- 
ates itself. 

The silliness and seriousness of the 
prejudice is shown on the California 
market. In order to meet the San Fran- 
cisco demand for white eggs the nearby 
poultrymen specialize in certain breeds. 
hese breeds do not grow to be very large 


size birds, with the result that California 
is constantly overstocked with killing 
hens of small size and is as constantly 
short of larger fowls which are more suit- 
able for table purposes. These are shipped 
into the state each year in large quan- 
tities. 


HILE we, like other people, are 

usually so stubborn in the matter 
of new foods there are some exceptions- 
as witness that mongrel dish, chop suey. 
When the Chinese first came to America 
in large numbers there was a great deal 
of curiosity about everything concerning 
them and especially as to the food which 
they ate with chop sticks from small 
gaudily colored bowls. Perhaps some of 
this interest in their food was because of 
an ancient fairy tale which one occasion- 
ally hears to this day to the effect that 
rats formed a daily article of ee 
diet, and that no plump cat was safe i 
the neighborhood of a hungry Chinaman. 
These tales did not prevent the visits of 
adventurous people to Chinese restau- 
rants to sample the strange dishes of the 
Orient. The Chinese didn’t want them 
but as they insisted on coming, their 
Visits afforded an opportunity to offer a 
subtle insult in payment for the queue 
pulling and other rough witticisms which 
they had suffered at the hands of the 
Americans. 

Chop suey is one of the most successful 
and alae insults in history. In Canton, 
the ancestral home of nearly all the 
Chinese in America, the beggars travel 
from house to house with a brass bowl 
into which those who wish to store up 
merit in Heaven through gifts to the 

oor dump their charitable offerings. 
I a day’s work the beggar will collect 
scraps of food, copper cash, bits of junk, 
strings, buttons, etc. When he has ac- 
quired a reasonable quantity of this truck 
and is ready to call it a day he retires to a 
secluded alley, fishes out the copper cash, 
rusty nails and dirty strings and the 
remaining food materials, known in 
Cantonese slang as chop suey, furnish 
him with a meal. One would have to 
travel far among the submerged of the 
world to find a more degrading ration, 
for no food conservationist ever counted 
the calories more carefully than the 
Chinese cook counts the scraps of food 
before he throws them away. When the 
American adventurers invaded _ the 
Chinese restaurants in search of strange 
food the Chinese immediately thought of 
chop suey. Around the kitchen were 

many small scraps of food, bits of pork, 
a few dishes of cold rice, odds and ends 
of bamboo shoots and dried mushrooms, 
just the sort of thing one would find in 
the bowl of a Cantonese beggar. ‘The 
Chinese threw it all together and neutral- 
ized the conflicting flavors of the in- 
gredients by stewing it in a strong solu- 
tion of bean sauce. 

There was great glee among the Chinese 
cooks as they watched the Americans eat 
the chop suey with apparent relish and 
later there was renewed glee when they 
brought friends back with them_ to 
sample the strange Chinese food. The 
spectacle of a race of pretended superior- 
ity eating insults and paying for them 
was highly enjoyable as well as_ highly 
profitable to the Chinese and _ soon 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Somewhere 
the boys are drinking a 
BAKER'S COCOA 
toast to mothers, fathers, wives or sweethearts. 
Delicious as dreams of home 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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The Mission of San Juan Capistrano 
One of the sixty four illustrations from“ The Land of Living Color” 


A gift book, containing sixty-four beautiful color pictures, with introductory text and explanatory 


Ory captions, printed on special-made India tint paper stock. This book is a complete pictorial journey 
a ey - from the Storied Southwest, through the Gardens and Missions and Scenic Splendors of the Pacific 
Q Uo , Coast Country to the Eternal Snows of Alaska. 

, © Meta, An ideal Christmas gift for your Eastern friends ora book worthy a place in your own library. 
% %,%, The “Land of Living Color, * price $1.50. With a year’s subscription to Sunset Magazine 
%,% “a % $3.00 value for $2.25. The magazine and the book can be sent to different addresses. 
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October Ad-Letter Contest Awards 


One of our contestants writes: I wish to take this opportunity to say what a great thing your contest has meant to me, It has 
simply opencd my eyes to the educational value of all kinds of advertising and I think every publication in the country would do well to 
have similar contests in order to educate the public along the same general lines. 

Studying these ads and writing letters about them has been to me like a correspondence course in salesmanship, for that is what the 


ads are—cach one a lesson. 


This is the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show SunsEt’s readers that the time and effort and money put in the advertising 


pages was for a far greater purpose than mere adornment of the page. Read the prize-winning letters 


—see how the writers of these letters 


analyzed the advertisement about which they were writing. Try it yourself, and you will find that not only will you have learned some- 
thing of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the advertiser is selling. 








Chesterfield 
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of IMPORTED and DOMTUSTIC tobaccda ~ Blended 
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First Prize--Chesterfield Cigarettes 


Type talks, but seldom with the clearness, and 
never with the directness of a picture. Mere words 
do not possess the art to express such contentment 
and luxurious well being as is portrayed on this 
striking page. 


Can one doubt the merits of a cigarette which pro- 
duces so pleased an expression? That smile, that 
rove, attest a fevor and a satiafaction extraordinary. 
Vith every exhalation troubles vanish--up in amoke, 
as it were; with every inhalation ia the permeating 
delight of a smoke that “reaches home.” 


The debonair youth is a chap who knows. One 
glance tells us that he is an aristocrat and a connois- 
sour as well, and his choice of a Chesterfield is signifi- 
cant, head 


One is not always convinced by the confidently 
atated claims of an advertiser, but with the amiable 
“at peace with the world” expression of this young 
man there can be no argument. That smile is an 
invitation which saya, “Have a smoke, old man.” 

The moat desultory eye will be caught by that 
vivid flash of color, and it will linger in appreciation 
of the attractive and remarkably lifelike picture 
which shares ite prominence with the words, large- 
typed—"Cheasterfield Cigarettes.” The amoker will 
not stop with this, but will continue through the 
text, and it’s a safe bet that his next buy wil be 
Cheaterfields, 

O. W. Lanpis, 2328 West 20th Place, Los Angeles, Cal, 











Second Prize—-Old Dutch Cleanser 


The symbol for household drudgery might well be 
the skillet. The most zealous housekeeper finds her 
enthusiasm waning when in the course of the daily 
round it becomes necessary to tackle the greasy fry- 
ing pan. So the cover page of October Sunset brings 
to the busy house-wife a cheery message. She finds 
here a friend, an ally who will wage joint warfare 
agninat dirt—the lurking foe. 


An advocate of preparedness is this ally, she is 
armed with a “Big Stick” and courage and vim as 
well. She'll put the enemy to rout double quick. 
Invincible, hers is a clean and sweeping victory. 


The little lady of “Old Dutch Cleanser’ fame is 
one of the moat interesting trade-mark celebrities of 
the public's acquaintance. Who has not smiled at 
her, and marvelled at her energy? Really, she is an 
incentive. One can't be indolent or slip-shod in the 
presence of such capability. 


This is one of the cleverest ads I have seen in a long 
time, with all due respect to the previous ads of the 
series, It is, first of all, amusing,--that brigade of 
dirt chasers is so dead serious. But it gains its point, 

when it comes dishwashing time we'll remember, 
and we'll use, Dutch Cleanser. 


Mua. W.S. Binxiny, Oceanside, Cal. 
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Third Prize——Cat’s Paw Heels and Soles 


Asx a consumer, and not understanding the techni- 
calities of advertising, | would select the full page 
advertisement of the Foster Rubber Company as 
being the best ad in the October issue of Sunagr, 

My reasons for this selection are as follows 

1. The illustration carries a tone of quality and 
refinement and commands attention In plain 
everyday words “it grasps the eye.” Ita soft tone is 
restful to the eye after reading typed matter. 

2. Its position naturally and easily leads the 
vision to the caption, “A famous heel meets its sole- 
mate.” This expression is very good and creates a 
desire to learn more about the “sole-mate.” 

3. The copy is short, to the point and set in type 
that makes reading easy. 

4. The absence of the usual string of descriptive 
adjectives is a pleasant change from ordinary adver- 
tising copy. It is clear, concise, and convincing. 

5. No high-sounding promise of service is made 
but merely the statement that Cat's-Paw soles are 
equal in quality to the heel which has known national 
popularity for years, 

6. Its pomtion on the right hand page of Sunswr is 
especially advantageous, 

7. Above all else it iv a timely and sensible ad and 
leaves the reader with the impression that the name 
Cat’sPaw and quality are synonymous, 


Crype 8. Price, 1203-Weat Fourth Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 








AWA RDS OF M ERIT In addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of Lillian Nicholvon, Dash Point, 
Washington, on the advertisement of Libby, McNeill & Libby, and the letter of Frances M. Mitchell, 923 Fremont Ave., South 
Pasadena, Cal., on the Colt’s Patent Firearms advertisement, have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. ; 
Many other extremely good letters were received analysing the advertisements of Beeman's Chewing Gum, Bastman Kodak, Dalton Adding Machine, Columbia Grapho- 
phone, Ivory Soap, Winchester Arma, Johnston's Chocolates, and a number of others, but the five prizes could not be made to take care of all of them 











FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset, ‘Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Thea write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best lettor received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second beat letter, a 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunswr Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

Vhat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ada a pou more strongly to you than do others? Wh 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress iteelt 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


prize of $16.00; for the third, D hy $10.00. ach of 
ullin Sunser Magazine 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name anc 


these letters will be published in 


address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prises 
will follow in the second month's number of Sunsar—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the December Sunser must reach us not 
later than December 10th and the awards will be 


announced in the February‘issue of Sunamr. 


those three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prises as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth beat letters, 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the October 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in October. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

very reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prises. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address, 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 





























The Pinnacles 
National 
Monument 


By R. Ff. Wilson 


HE Pinnacles, a picturesque region of 

granite and basalt hills and remarkable 

geologic formations, are situated in 

San Benito County, California, and 
for many years have been designated as Van 
couver’s Pinnacles, in honor of Captain George 
Vancouver, the English explorer Through 
his mention of them, they have the distinction 
of being the first of California’s natural won 
ders of which a description was published to 
the world, 

In the year 1790 while Captain Vancouver 
with his sloop-of-war, the “Discovery,” and 
its armed tender, the “Chasm,” lay at anchor 
in the Bay of Monterey, 
invitation of some Spanish gentlemen to 
accompany them on a trip into this rugged 
region. He made due note of his experience 
in his daily diary, published in’ London in 
1798, under the tithe “Vancouver's Voyages 
and Discoveries,” in the following graphic 
language: 

“T was on Wednesday permitted to join a 
party to the valley threagh which the Mon 
terey (Salinas) river flows «nd there beheld 
the most wonderful mountain T have ever 
before seen. The top of this mountain 
resembled a sumptuous edifice fallen into de 
cay, the roof of which seemed to be supported 
by large columns rising with most mathemati 
cal precision. Between these columns were 
openings leading into the interior of the sup 
posed building, and the whole had a most 
pleasing appearance of human ingenuity and 
skill, but since the inhabitants of this region 
are of a very low and humble origin, its being 
a work of nature cannot be questioned.” 

Vancouver undoubtedly first saw this 
natural wonder from the western side of the 
Salinas Valley at a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, and from this viewpoint its resemblance 
to a castle is marked 

There are two ways of reaching the Pin 
nacles from the railroad. One is from Soledad, 
on Southern Pacific “Coast Line’ between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, by auto 
stage eleven miles directly east from the sta 
tion, entering the Pinnacles by the western 
gateway. ‘The other is from Hollister, also on 
Southern Pacific “Coast Line,” by auto-stage 
thirty-seven miles south, through Tres Pinos, 
entering the Pinnacles from the north. 

The region consists of about six square miles 
of wild country covered with picturesque 
masses that have been sculptured by crosion 
from some rock whose character and geologic 
age have not been ascertained. ‘These rocks 
are of various sizes and of an innumerable 
varicties of shapes, ranging from a few yard 
in height to hundreds of feet, their sides pre 
senting no foothold for man’s ascent, and upon 
their spired and dome-like tops none but 
winged creatures have ever rested. 

On January 16, 1908, President Theodore 
Roosevelt proclaimed 2,080 acres of this 
territory the Pinnacles National Monument, 
a forest reserve of 1,400 additional acres sur 
rounding it and a State law protecting all 
game in this region. 

Within the bounds of the National Monu 
ment are two water courses, the Bear and the 
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Approaching the Pinnacles National Monument, California, from Soledad on the Coast 
Line of the Southern Pacific 


Chalone creeks, that have cut through this 
great lava formation, slowly forming chasms 
of wonderful charm. In portions of these 
high and narrow gorges, great masses of 
boulders have fallen, thousands of tons in 


weight and some 100 to 150 feet in diameter, 
forming a natural ceiling and creating under 
grouad chambers, weird and winding passages 


and enchanting halls. It is possible to pro- 
ceed entirely through each chasm by going 
under, over and around these boulders, pass- 
ing up by the light of candles through chimney- 
like orifices, climbing by natural though 
rugged stairs and occasionally by a ladder 
through narrow upward-leading passages, 
bridged above with rocks of immense size. 

On the right of the northern chasm = the 
great mass of the Palisades looms up, 1,500 
feet of sheer cliff, 4,000 feet in length and 
with a shelf extending along its face some 200 
feet below the castellated top. In midwinter 
waterfalls adorn the rugged frontal 
precipice A trail follows the ledge and 
from this vantage point a fine view is had of 
the cliffs, monoliths and castle-like peaks that 
are spread around beneath, 

'o the left, poised above the gorge, towers 
the monolithic mass of La Machete, a knife 
edged rock 700 feet in height and 1,000 feet in 
length 

Passing out from the narrow gorge we enter 
a cool and tree-shaded pocket, deep down 
and surrounded by steep and overhanging 
cliff Here romance and the stirring history 
of the early settlement days of the rich sur 
rounding valleys of Salinas, San Juan and 
San Benito enter our description. Beneath 
the ample shelter of a low and lengthy ledge 
are pointed out the stabling quarters of the 
horses belonging to the outlaw Tiburcio 
Vasquez and his unruly band, who frequently 
retired to these fastnesses and safely lurked 
for days in the caves that pierce the mountain 
ide 

The path winds upward from this shaded 
nook, which today is a favorite picnic ground, 
a trail thence to the right leading through 
a narrow cleft and by means of a natural stair 
way of rocks entering the Bridal Chamber, 
where a tiny waterfall from the cliff high above 
baptizes the ferns and shrubs with a refresh 
ing moisture, 

Directly to the south, in a serrated and 
fantastic semicircle, lies the great 500-acre 


many 


amphitheatre named after David Starr Jor- 
dan—Jordan’s Amphitheatre. Nearby are 
the flower-bedecked and grassy slopes reaching 
toward Howitzer Mountain and within view 
are the Turtle, the Lizard, the Castle, La 
Ventanas (the windows) and other strange 
monoliths. 

In the southern gorge, however, that 
reached through Bear Gulch, are the largest 
caverns of the entire Pinnacles region, one 
being 60 by 120 feet, its roof formed of a single 
massive boulder which extends 200 feet above 
and is surmounted by a beautiful pine tree. 
The completion of the contemplated auto 
road through this gorge will add much to the 
convenience and enjoyment of visitors. 

Between and connecting these two groups, 
which are nearly two miles apart, lies a great 
body of volcanic tufa, in places reaching 2,000 
feet above the bed of the stream. ‘The tops 
of these rocks are of all varieties of shapes, 
and in their coloring nature has been most 
lavish with her brush. 

The approach to the Pinnacles from the 
Hollister-Tres Pinos side is through the 
Palisade Canyon, which has a narrow meadow 
floor covered with pine, oak and shade trees, 
particularly attractive to camping and. picnic 
parties. The auto-road has not been extended 
further than within a half mile of the entrance 
to the cave passage, and it will be necessary 
for the Government under its National Monu 
ments appropriation to extend this and other 
roads in the region to enable tourists to pass 
through from the east to the west and vice 
versa. 

The auto-stage fare from Soledad to the 
Pinnacles and return is $5.00 for from one to 
three passengers. There are no accommoda 
tions at present in the Pinnacles, and it is 
necessary th provide lunch when going in. At 
Soledad good rooms and meals can be had 
at the Head Inn. 

From Hollister the auto-stage round trip 
fare is $2.50 cach to Cook, about 30 miles. 
By communicating with Mr. John Hain Jr., 
Cook Post Office, Cal., he will meet you with 
team or auto, and from there will take in to 
the Pinnacles parties of four or five and guide 
them, for total charge of $5.00 per day, fur 
nishing meals and also tents for camping if 
desired, at reasonable rates. 

Ladies who make this trip should wear short 
skirts, climbing clothes and heavy shoes. 
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Hoover's Stomach Troubles 


(Continued from page 80) 


every restaurant was making a bid for 
foreign patronage with offerings of various 
kinds of chop suey. ‘The industry now 
ranks among the leading activities of our 
night life and without it no slumming 
party would be complete. 

There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that this Chinese insult has come home, 
for it is on record that on several occasions 
American hostesses entertaining  dis- 
tinguished Chinese guests have, as a 
special compliment to the guest, provided 
chop suey which she fondly supposed was 
the Chinese national dish. 


HE tomato has probably been the 

subject of more prejudices than any 
other vegetable. The bean, cabbage, 
turnip and onion have been eaten since 
the time of Abraham but potatoes and 
tomatoes are comparatively recent ad- 
ditions to the world’s bill of fare. Both 
potatoes and tomatoes are members of 
the nightshade family, though the family 
resemblance is much the stronger in the 
case of the tomato. ‘The tomato looks 
very much like the poisonous fruit of the 
nightshade and a few generations ago 
it was looked on as being equally poison- 
ous. For a long time it was known as the 
“love apple” and was used only as a 
decoration, strings of small red tomatoes 
being thought by some a very fetching 
ornament. Finally adventurous souls 
ate them cautiously as a fruit. For the 
greater part of a generation it was in 
vogue to serve a basket of toma‘oes the 
size of hickory nuts at the end ¢, a meal. 
The fruit was eaten with sugar ard some- 
times with cream. Long before this the 
great Richelieu had invented maycnnaise 
dressing and as the slowly widening 
circle of tomato eaters met and over- 
lapped the slowly widening cirsle of 
mayonnaise eaters the tomato sala’ was 
born. The discovery that tomatoes could 
be stewed, fried or made into ketchup 
was reserved for a comparatively recent 
date. In Formosa where the tomato 
grows wild, no one will eat it. Some of 
the tribes of India also refuse to eat 
tomatoes, along with all other red vege- 
tables, because they are the color of blood 
and may be a reincarnation in vegetable 
form of one who once lived but was 
turned to a tomato or a red pepper for his 
Sins. 

The food shortage caused by the war 
is giving the food reformer the most prom- 
ising opportunity he has ever had, but he 
will be disappointed if he expects us 
without a murmur to eat Br meat, 
cotton seed bread or stewed prairie dog. 
The orthodoxy of the stomach is as old as 
man, as persistent as sin. Let us turn to 
the eleventh chapter of Numbers for a 
glimpse of the troubles Moses had as a 
food reformer: 

“and the children of Israel also wept 
again, and said, Who shall give us flesh 
to eat?) We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt for naught; the cucum- 
bers, the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions and the garlick; But now our soul 


ingrid away; there is nothing at all; we 
have naught save this manna to look 
” 
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Washington Farm Lands 


Farms Near Work.-Lots of work, 
We sell our little farms on easy pay- 
ment plan. Only a little cash needed, Full par- 
ticulars free. H. ©. Peters, 310 Columbla Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Little 
good wages. 


Oregon Lands 


For Sale or Kxchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


Virginia Farm Lands 


Virginia and North Carolina Farms $15.00 
per acre and up. Easy payments, Fruit, Dairy, 
tock, Climate, Schools, Churches, Roads, Markets 
and Neighbors of the best. Get our Farm Lists, 
magazine and other interesting literature, all free, 
Address F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. &. W. Ry., 
207 N. &. W Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


Help Wanted 


The way to get a Government Job ts through 
the Washington Civil Service School, We prepare 
ou and you get a position or we guarantee to re- 
und your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, Presi 
dent, Washington, D. (., for book FRO telling 
about 202,206 government positions with lifetime 
employment, short hours, sure pay, regular 
vacations, 





Agents Wanted 


Men famillar with heating systems to 
handle good distillate burner for ranges, heaters, 
furnaces, ete. First class proposition for live mon, 
Address Madsen Iron Works, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Miscellaneous 


Auto, Ford, Tractor and Engine Owners-— the 
“Instanto” Gauge-Tester measures your gasoline; 
tests spark plugs, batteries, magneto; saves time; 


needed dally; 25c postpald. Agents wanted. Cas- 
tine Sales Co., Box 363, Summorville, Ga 
“Fred Stewart's Torn-Muste-Cure.”” Mendas 


everything In paper (Maps, books, documents, etc.) 
You actually read through it. 10 and 25¢ postpaid. 
Sample froe. Stowart, Box 717, San Jose, Calif. 


®° Magarines—Monthiles, Weckliles, Fiction, 
Pie orlal, Samples—all kinds; late issues; a winter's 
rea .ing; 25c prepaid. 1017-1018 Magazine Catalog 
freo. Hutchins Magazine Agency, Box 242, Summer 
ville, Ga, 


Ingrowing Toe Natl Appllance Immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appll- 
ance, easily adjumes. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing ‘Too Nall Co., 619 Main St., Cincinnatl, O. 


Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Fall Cotn Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices pald 
for coins, ten cents. William Hessiein. 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit, 
Helps to one oy | a 
For Restoring Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
bie, and $1.00 at drugminta. 
















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoontste are well pald 

We will not give you any grand prise 
if you anawer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich week 
Hutif you are anxious to develop your 
talent with @ succesful eartooniat 
so you can make money, send a copy of 
thie picture, with de in atampe for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample learon 
plate, and let us explain 

















Classified Advertising 








The W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING | 
Oleveland, Ohie 
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Patents 


Patents Promptly Procured, Send Sketch 
or model for actual ecarch and report as to patent 
ability. Manufacturers want <immel patents. 
Write for my latest patent book George P. Kim- 
mel, 25-L, Barrister Hullding, Washington, D. ©. 


Patents. Trade-marks and Copyrights, Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request. 
All patents secured through us are described with 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientitic American 
Munn & Co.,, Patent Attorneys. 676 Woolworth 
Bldg., N. ¥. Washington, D. C., office, 625 F St. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 tn prizes off: red for inventions, 
Our four books sent free. Soud sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evang & Oo., 
Patent Attornoys, 761 Ninth, Washington, D. ©, 

Patents that Protcet and Pay. Advice and 
books = free. Ilighest refercnces. Bost resulta. 
Promptness assured, Send sketch or medel for 
search. Watson Kh. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. O 


Commerctalized on cash and 
royalty ba Inventors and manufacturers write 
at once for free booklets Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
2000 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Inventions 





Who can think of some 

Protect your Ideas, they 
may bring you wealth.  Wreito for ‘Needed Inven- 
tions” and “Patent Buyers” Randolph & Co. 
Patent Attys, 627 F., Washington, D. ©, 


Wanted An Idea, 
almple thing to patent? 


e + . ! E 
Motton Piélures, Stories, etc. 

Many rejected stortes need only expert re- 
vision to succeed, This Tecan give. Recently editor 
leading magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton) Reference: Jack London, Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Plays for amateurs; Monologs, Recttations. 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
Hlome amusements; Ideas for ail kinds of enter- 
talnments. Send for free catalox 
Dramatic Pub. Co., 542 8. Dearborn St., Chfeago 


Send us your Ideas for Photoplays, Stortes, 
Ete.! We accept them in Any form——correct Free 
—sell on Commission, Big Rewards! Get details 
Now! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N.Y 


For best offer submit 


Song Poems Wanted. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


mas, to Nowdham Musie Co., D-00, 


Sfammering 





St-stu-t-t-tering and st ering cured at 
home. Tnstructive booklet fre Walter MeDonnell, 
Room 90, S17 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Personal 


Cash pald for old falue teeth. We pay up to 
$25.00 per set. On rubber plates or others, with or 
without gold, the older they are the more valuable. 
Send us any old gold, old Jewelry, old silver, platl- 
num, high grade mining ore, diamonds, old watches, 
Wo send cash by return mall. Your goods held 10 
days for your approval of our offer. Mall to 
G. Randolph, 022 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Motorists Investors 
Homeseekers Tourists 


Land Buyers 


Unbiased, authentic information and im- 
partial, conservative advice are yours 
for the asking 


Write, gloing full detatls, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 


Sunset Building, San Francisco 











620 Leader Bidg., 


. 
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Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, ; 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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‘ The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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Defeat the High 
Cost of Living 


Obtain a little farm, a few 
minutes’ walk from the heart of 
the “richest city per capita in 
California’’—Woodland. 


WOODLAND 
PARK ACRES 


These oak-dotted acres are attractive to 
those who want the ideal in country life. 
Here you can raise all the poultry, gar- 
den truck, fruit and berries—keep a cow 
—and “LIVE IN COMFORT AND 
INDEPENDENCE.” You will be able 
to forget the monthly bills that make 
life a burden amid the turmoil of thecity. 


The soil is rich, the climate ideal, water 
is abundant and electricity is at hand. 
Fine schools and roads. 


These plots range from one to five acres 
and cost from $600 up, on easy instal- 
ments, Fill in coupon below and MAIL 
TODAY. 


The GROWERS AND PRODUCERS COM- 
PANY of California, 1209-1210 Hobart Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

Please send me your literature concerning 
WOODLAND PARK ACRES. I am financially 
prepared to undertake an investment. 











The Bear that 
walks like 


a man 
He's 4 Member of 


“TheGrizzlies 


The Princess Pats 


of America 


and every one of him is every 
inch a man! 


Read about these Crack 
Western Soldier-boys 


m S for 
unset January 














Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Sacramento, Porterville, Monterey 


Q. I thank you for your kind and in- 
structive letter, and your advice to secure 
employment before purchasing property 
is good. While it is not in your province 
to boost any particular section, I would 
like some further particulars regarding 
certain localities. The three sections that 
I am now most interested in are Sacra- 
mento and Monterey counties, and the 
Porterville section in Tulare county. Am 
I correct in thinking that I would have 
more chance of getting employment in a 
populous district like Sacramento county, 
than in a more distant section like Tulare 
county? From reading the literature sent 
me, Sacramento county seems the most 
attractive agricultural locality. Is this 
so? Are the opportunities as favorable 
there now as they were several years ago? 
Is the Porterville section as suitable for 
diversified farming as Sacramento county? 
I am much impressed by Monterey 


| county, particularly bv its climate. I 
| realize that the interior valleys are much 


hotter. I understand that in many de- 
sirable sections of California the land is 
occupied by foreigners in large part, and 


| that it is not exactly desirable for an 





American family to locate amongst them. 
Is this true of the counties mentioned? 

I have about $2500 and hope to be able 
to borrow at a low rate of interest as much 
more.—F. C. F., PALESTINE, TExas. 


A. We will answer your questions in 
the order that they are asked. In the 
first place, we believe that you would 
probably run a better chance in Sacra- 
mento county of obtaining the kind of 
work that would help you most in the 
future. The reasons for this will be evi- 
dent from our reply to your second ques- 
tion, for we believe that the conditions in 
Sacramento county are better adapted to 
your needs than those of the Porterville 
section in Tulare county. Naturally it 
would be very much better for you to 
work in the section in which you planned 
to locate. 

Sacramento county is one of the best 
watered counties in the state, the supply 
being really more than even future de- 
velopment will require. Much of the 
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Your Home in the West 
A home like this will appeal to you. Its setting 
is in the Pajaro Valley, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. This valley is the largest individual 
apple producing section in the world. Monterey 
County orchardists realize, from its apple pro- 
duction, approximately $800,000 per year. 
One apple grower with seventy-five acres of bottom 
land, ao to Bellefleurs and tet has a four- 
year contract at $7,600 a year, the buyer doing all the 
work except cultivating. Such contracts are common. 
Success with the apple is not confined to the Pajaro 
Valley alone, but this fruit is highly developed in the 
Carmel Valley, the Prunedale section, and in the 
southern part of the county. 
All kinds of fruits, grains, and vegetables can be grown 
to advantage in various parts of the county and its near- 
nessto San Francisco, buta 100 milestothe north, affords 
a ready market for all products. 
Write for illustrated literature to 


| Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















LARGE DEMANDS 

GOOD MARKETS 

HIGH PRICES 
ALL PREVAIL 


Your Opportunity 
Wu is Awaiting 
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The egg 1 ustr}=pays produ fe profits. 400 
chickens ard run to the ac n average of one dollar 


ry products shipped annually. 


is county is one of the largest 
me of the famoys Graven- 
eTearliest of all apples, and is 


Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 
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land is irrigated by ditches and canals 
supplied by the rivers. Surface water is 
also available at a slight depth, and the 
pumping costs are low enough to make 
it practical for general irrigation. After 
you have gained some practical experience 
we believe that you could purchase a 
place in Sacramento county with the 
capital that you have to invest, but at 
that, you haven’t money enough to take 
any chances. There is no use in our try- 
ing to advise you about crops, for the 
range of crops in Sacramento county is 
almost as wide as that of the whole state. 

Opportunities are much better right 
now in Sacramento county, and in fact in 
the greater part of the state, than they 
were four or five years ago. Land values 
have settled down and the last echoes of 
a “boom” have faded away. Because of 
the war, prices for all kinds of products 
are reaching record-breaking heights. 
We can see no conceivable reason why 
there should be much of a slump when 
peace comes. Land values have gone up 
very little and in many cases land is 
actually cheaper in California today than 
it was a few years ago, this in spite of 
abnormally high prices for farm products. 
We believe that there was never a better 
time to come back to the land. 

The Porterville section of Tulare county 
is better adapted to citrus culture than 
diversified farming. The water supply 
there is not as great or as cheap as that 
of Sacramento county, most of it being 
pumped from greater depths. In our 








opinion you would have a much better | 


chance of finding what you are looking | 
for in Sacramento county than near | 


Porterville. 

The best agricultural section of Mon- 
terey county is in the Salinas valley. 
Farming has been carried on there on a 
large scale. The Salinas potatoes are 
famous throughout the West and regu- 
larly command a premium. Sugar beets 
are also grown extensively, the fruit 
acreage is increasing and dairying is an 
important industry. 

n almost any good farming section of 
central California you will find many 
naturalized foreigners, many of them our 
best and most prosperous citizens. 
Broadly speaking, though, the popula- 
tions are thoroughly American. i some 
of the delta regions there are a good 
many Japanese tenant farmers. You 
need not worry about this in making 
your plans, for before you buy anywhere 
you will know who your neighbors are. 


A Girl Wants to Rent a Ranch! 


Q. Ihave been reading Sunset Maca- 
ZINE and am planning to get out to the 
coast in some way. . I am working 
in an office, supporting my mother and 
myself. have saved a few hundred 
dollars and thought that there might be a 
way of renting a small truck farm, fruit 
ranch, or poultry farm somewhere out 
there where we could manage to make a 
living, at least until we could save enough 
to start on a small farm of our own. I 
have been brought up among farmers 
outside of New York and have some 
knowledge of chicken raising, and I guess 
that I can learn the rest. Don’t think 
that I have any idea of making a fortune 
or anything of that kind, but just want 
to get my mother away from the city and 


the East.—I. D. H., Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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virgin soil 
areawaiting 
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Intensive Farming Means 
Victory for Us 


Uncle Sam needs more of his extensive domain placed under 
cultivation. 

Are you a farmer? 

Do your thoughts tend to carry you back to the soil? 


In either case you must give Sacramento County’s claim upon 
your attention more than a passing thought. 

The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 

Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 

rate, semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 

hey ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 

In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 

Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 

The city of Sacramento is the metropolis of the gigantic Sacra- 
mento Valley. It is the railroad center of the State and located 
there are the main shops of the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific. 
An interurban electric railway connects the city with the principal 
towns of the valley and the city of Stockton. 


Sacramento is the seat of both the State and county governments. 
It is a prominent commercial center, having some of the largest 
jobbing houses and retail stores on the Pacific Coast. The widely 
radiating railroads and the proximity to deep water transportation 
make it an ideal center for manufacturing of all kinds. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 

ou and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Rail and Auto 


Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 


ON 


Sunset Route 
To the EAST or WEST 
120 Miles Through Oldest America 


Between 


Globe and Phoenix 


via 
Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 


A splendid automobile highway 
through a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
tesque cactus gardens a land of 
legendr —_ romance, aglow with 
color. —— at The Lodge (near 
etd Dam) for black bass fishing 
in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 

Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15,00, 
with stopover if desired at Roosevelt 
Lake (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
Through Standard Sleeper 


Bet ween 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 
DAILY 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
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| A. We do not believe that a woman 
| with only a few hundred dollars and in- 
experience would have much of a chance 


making a living at all solely from the land. 
Discouraging as it may seem, you had 
better give up the idea of having a fruit 
ranch, for some time to come, at least. 
Fruit ranching is something that requires 
capital and expe rience. 

Vou could perhaps buy a small piece 
of land within commuting distance of a 
city where you could obtain work in an 





ofhce. If your mother is strong enough, 
she could do the light work incidental to 


small scale chicken raising during the 
day. You might also raise a few vege- 
tables and have a few fruit trees that 


would combat the high cost of living. 
Even such a plan as this requires more 





than a few hundred dollars, unless you 
could buy a place with a bungalow already 
built and a little garden Space on ex~- 
tremely easy terms. Your interest and 
principal payments should not exceed the 
amount of rent that you could pay, were 
you to live in a city, for if you obligated 
yourse ‘If too he “avily you would very 
probably lose what you have saved. 

We realize that this is not at all a rosy 
outlook that we have pictured, but often 
a certain amount of disillusionment is a 
very profitable investment. If you have 
supported your mother in New York 
City you could continue to do it in some 
California city, while you were having an 
opportunity to learn at first hand of the 
chances you would have of buying a 
small place. Owing to war conditions, 
there is a demand for trained ofhce work- 
ers all over the country. This is equally 
true of the Far West. Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau is not in a position to 
assist any one in securing employment 
of any kind. 


All His Savings for Unimproved Land 
Q. I 


am forty years old, married with 
no children, and have one thousand 
dollars in the bank. If I had more I 
would no doubt lose it, for my business 
ability is rotten. The first twenty-five 
years of my life were spent on a Pennsyl- 
vania farm, and now I am anxious to get 
back to the land. As I am strong and 
healthy I am interested in unimproved 
land in northern California, in the Tilla- 
mook country of Oregon, or the Puget 
Sound country. 

I understand that there is still con- 
siderable railroad land in those sections 
that can be bought cheap, as well as 
stump land owned by the lumber com- 
panies. My idea is to find some cheap 
unimproved land, which I will buy even 
if it costs me the thousand. I will go to 
work and save a little more and start in 
by degrees; meaning by that, that I will 
start a small orchard at once, grub a few 
stumps now and then, etc.—J. W. B., 
Reponpo, Cat. 

A. You would probably have no diffi- 
culty in buying stump land in Mendo- 
cino or Humboldt counties in California, 
or in the sections of Washington and 
Oregon that you mention. The raw 
land could be bought for perhaps $15 to 
#25 per acre, but when you had bought 
it, it would be far from being in a condi- 
tion that would allow you to plant even 
a small orchard. If you were to do the 
clearing at odd times yourself, it would 


of renting a truck farm, or, in fact, of 


be a pretty slow process, and cost of hiring 
it done would be almost prohibitive. 
Really, we don’t think much of your plan 
of spending all of your $1000 on a piece of 
unimproved land in the hope that now 
and then you can spend a vacation on 
the working end of a stump puller and in 
the course of a few years have a ranch 
that would support you. Many people 
try this, but they generally find het 
the end of five or six years they still have 
all their money tied up in unproductive 
land in some out of the way place, and 
very little else to show for their invest- 
ment. It is one of those things that sel- 
dom work out as well in practice as they 
seem to in the mind’s eye. 

If you really want to undertake the 
de -velopme nt of stump I: ind, a much better 
lan is to try to get work in some of the 
umber mills near the land that you have 
purchased and pay for it and clear it 
slowly. Some of the lumber companies 
are willing to make arrangements with 
their employees whereby they can buy 
this stump land on reasonable terms. You 
have not stated what kind of work you 
have been accustomed to doing, and work 
in a lumber camp might not appeal to 
you. But living near at hand be ‘re you 
can keep everlastingly at it and where 
your interest is less likely to lag, you 
would have a far better chance of success 
than you would if you just planned to 
make an occasional and expensive trip to 
your property. 

Another possible plan might be, not to 
attempt to buy anything at present, but 
to spend all your efforts in trying to save 
a little more money, and then hunt up 
a chance to buy a small ranch somewhere 
on exceptionally good terms. We realize 
that it is pretty hard to save money in 
these times, but you must also realize 
that it is pretty hard to grub your way 
to a competence on stump land. A 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars is a 
pretty small amount to start ranching 
on, but it has been done and thrifty and 
industrious people can do it again. It is 

long chance, and we certainly do not 
wish to give the impression that we ad- 
vise anyone’s staking their all on such a 
gamble. But it is possible to make a liv- 
ing from the land with an initial capital 
of $1000 or a little more. It is as possible, 
if not more so, than reducing rough 
stump land into the semblance of a farm 
through the work of odd moments. 

We realize that this is hardly advice 
at all, because we have not tried to choose 
between the alternatives that we have 
suggested. Your success in any of these 
possibilities depends entirely upon your 
thrift, industry and perseverance. — If 
you haven’t all of these attributes in a 
igh degree, the best possible advice 
that we can Rive , and the advice that you 
should take, is “don’t.” 


Will Find What He Is Looking For 


Q. Some time this year I intend to 
come to southern California to get a small 
home of two or three acres for truck, 
poultry and fruit raising. I do not inte ‘nd 
to make a living from it, as my living will 
come from interests that I will retain 
here. Can I find such places in southern 

California, where plenty of water is avail 
able? IF. W. M., Lirrte Rock, Ark. 

A. All the conditions of life in southern 
California are ideally suited to the wants 
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and circumstances of men like yourself. 
If you had hoped to make your living en- 
tirely from two or three acres we could 
hardly have given you an encouraging 
answer, but with some additional income 
you can lead a most comfortable life on a 
few acres in southern California. ‘There 
are many semti-suburban districts about 
Los Angeles where you could buy land near 
trolley lines and other conveniences for 
$500 to $1000 an acre. In some 
water can be bought from public utility 
companies and in other cases wells would 
have to be dug. From = either source 
suficient water to make two or three 
acres highly productive could be obtained. 
Your land would raise much more than 
you could possibly use yourself, thus giv- 
ing you a greater part of your food as well 
as some additional income from what you 
could easily sell. Mild climate, good 
roads, unequaled electric transportation 
facilities, and progressive people who have 
come from all parts of the country make 
southern California the ideal location for 
small landowners with some means. 


Causes 


Arizona 


Q. I would like to know about Arizona; 
its farming, chief crops, if there is any 
timber, price of land, if any is open for 
homestead. Is there sufficient rainfall in 
any part for farming? Would poultry 
raising there be a profitable business in 
your opinion?—C, L. C., Hampen, Onto. 

A. It is almost impossible, in the space 
of a necessarily short letter, to cover as 
wide a field as you have outlined. In a 
state as large as Arizona, varying so 
greatly in climate, altitude and_ soils, 
there 1s necessarily a wide range of crops. 
Broadly speaking, in the non-irrigated 
sections of the state, grazing and cattle 
raising are the principal industries. In 
the sections dent: have been supplied with 
water, through government projects or 
private enterprise, alfalfa and stock rais- 
ing as well as dairying are carried on. 
There is also some fruit growing in the 
section around Yuma; and in the Salt 
River valley cotton and melons have been 
raised on a fairly large scale. Generally 
speaking, little can be raised in Arizona 
under ordinary methods without irriga- 
tion. Dry farming is being more and 
more successfully practiced. In this way 
beans, small grains, sorghum and different 
varieties of drought resisting corn are 
being raised profitably on unirrigated 
land. Dry farming requires a_ large 
acreage, a good deal of special skill and 
experience, and expensive tools. 

Prices of land vary as much as the soils 
and climate, for in every case values are 
determined by individual circumstances. 
Much unirrigated land can be bought for 
as little as $5 an acre, while good irrigated 
land commands a good price in any 
locality. In the mountainous sections 
of northern Arizona there is a good supply 
of pine timber. As in every other West- 
ern state, a great amount of government 
land is open to entry, but it is very difh- 
cult and expensive to develop semi-arid 
homesteads. Poultry raising is profitable 
near any of the larger cities of che South- 


west, and there are numerous opportuni- 
ties there for experienced poultrymen. 





| 
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The Poultry Industry in Oregon 


The climate of Oregon is more favorable for the winter production of eggs 
than in the colder states of the middle west. The rapidly growing coast 


cities insure a good market for poultry products. Prices 


Ss are about the 


same as in New York and Boston, and feed is cheaper. 
During the year 1916 Oregon produced nape 16 million poultry 
1 


and 100 million dozen eggs. This is a very apprecia 


)le addition to the 


wealth of the state and the production is constantly increasing. 
Write for illustrated booklet, which tells about Oregon’s resources. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 














HOW TO REMEMBER 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, Quotations, Figures, How to Memorize 
Music, How to Remember What You Read, Etc., Etc. 


ATKINSON’S MEMORY BOOK TELLS YOU 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Fag 2 Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 

ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 


Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 
Memory “Systems” and ‘‘Secret’”” Methods 
their Main Points. 


How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

A Oueer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the momery: 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
jeaneese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Sontents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man H © Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange C 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Monee was “‘a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon's Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


How to Make the 


How 


SUNSET MAGAZINE Sunset Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 


20 Great Lessons in Memory Power Training 
By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound veleme of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 
: 
Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is #e ‘idom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high er ©. It is 
simply a matter of pe srsonal endoavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to pe at firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fnil to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 


sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to = who read and atudy it.The Pittsburgh 
Pos 


William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fer improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Assoc iation.— Busi 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich 

This little book is replete with useful sugges 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It in a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 

ages. Price $1.10 oe aid, With Sunser 
AAGAZINE one year, postpaid. 
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Make this Christmas “the 
best ever” for your boy 


You remember, don’t you, how much you 
wanted a gun, how discontented you were 
till you got it? And will you ever forget how 
proud and happy you felt the first time you 
fitted the stock of your own Winchester to 
your shoulder and fired your first shot? What 
heaps of good, healthy fun you had in those 
days—shooting at targets and “going after” 
woodchucks! 

Well, that lad of yours wants a rifle of his 
own just as badly as you ever did and— 


Now’s your chance to make 
him happy 

Christmas is the time to make his most 
pr sani nen come true, and that Win- 
chester .22 will give him more pleasure this 
year than a whole arsenal of them could pos- 
sibly give him five years from now. So make 
him happy while you have such a good chance. 

The wise gift 

A gun is a wise gift, too, because it will 
give your boy more than the passing pride of 
possession ; it will bea fresh joy to him every 
day in the year—a joy that will grow greater 
the better he learns to shoot. And a rifle 
brings out the man in him; it teaches him 
responsibility, self-control and self-reliance; 
it develops in him the invaluable qualities of 
concentration and perseverance. 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
sizes of ammunition. 


Every boy knows the traditions behind the name 
‘*Winchester,’’ so get him the rifle he can be most 
proud of, 


6 ° ” 
What thename“Winchester’’means 

The name ‘‘Winchester’’ stands for the best in 
gun making. For over half a century Winchester 
has s been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. 

he Winchester Company today is an organiza- 
tion of expert gun makers with 50 years of gun- 
making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘‘Win- 
chester’ is fired many times for smooth action and 
accuracy, and is fired with excess loads for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of 
an inch in thickness or diameter. The Bennett Pro- 
cess, used exclusively by Winchester, gives the 
Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with 
proper care, will last a lifetime. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester 
guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. ‘The 
two are made for each other. 


Get the rifle now 


Your dealer will help you to decide which one 
of the fine .22 Winchesters will best suit your boy. 
Now is the time to select it—while there are still 
plenty in stock. You will be surprised to find what 
a fine gun you can get for a low price. Get the 
rifle now and make the boy happy. 

There is a place near you, either out in the open 
or at aclub, where you can shoot. If you do not 
know where to shoot, write to us, and we will tell 
you where and how you can, or we will help you 
organize a club. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 129 New Haven, Conn. 


Take-down_.22 caliber single shot rifle. Alow 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


The most popular .z2 caliber repeater ever placed on the market, 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Shoots three 


Boys and Girls 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the rifle 


The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharp- 
shooter’? Medal goes to the 
boy or girl under 18 who 
makes the first grade score 
with a Winchester .22 rifle 
and Winchester ammunition, 


The Silver Plated ‘‘Marks- 
man’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the 
second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 
target and booklet explain- 
ing the full conditions of 
the contest. ‘This booklet 
also tells you how to get the 
best results from your Win- 
chester. The dealerwill also 
supply you with targets. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to Win- 
chester Repeating Arms 
Co., Dept. 129, New Haven, 
Conn. 











